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GET THIS 
BOOK... NOW! 
You will want this fascinating booklet now. 
It tells how you can become a far better teacher 
... » how you can save hours daily in your work . . . 
and how you can master new study ams. In addition, 
you get a typical sample picture plate. Mail today! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET 
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F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Dept, I, Chicago. 10-5 
Please send me, absolutely free, your sample booklet showing typical pages and sample picture 

; plates soe new Compton Pictured Teaching Materials. I tand this obliga — in no | 
way whatever. \ 
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Now Ready for You! 


ost Dramatic—The Most Helpful 


PICTURED TEACHING MATERIALS 










Ever Developed! 


GUARANTEED TO: 


@ Save You Hours of Work During Every 
Day. @Make You a Far More Popular, More 
Efficient Teacher €)Enable You To Handle 


Requirements of New Courses of Study 





TEACHERS ACCLAIM MATERIALS! 


Words cannot describe how amazingly 
helpful these remarkable Compton Pic- 
tured Teaching Materials will be to you 
. .. the hours they will save you in lesson 
preparation . . . the way they will aid you 
in becoming a far more popular and more 
effective teacher . . . the confidence they 
will - you in your own ability to han- 
dle all the requirements of the new courses 
of study. Imagine having these never be- 
fore available Teaching Materials—de- 
veloped by America’s outstanding educa- 
tors—to help you prepare and handle 
every lesson every day. Yes, from time 


will enable you to arouse new interests 
and give your students a more vivid, more 
complete visual view of the subject you 
are teaching! Explanatory legends on the 
back of each picture give you 8,000 to 
10,000 words of informational material. 


Covers All Basic Subjects 


Then you also get the Sussecr MATTER 
BooxLet—containing scholarly, expertly- 
organized text—assembled by noted writ- 
ers, covering such basic subjects as Farm 
and City, Food, Clothing, American Indi- 
ans, Holidays, Hot and Cold Lands, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Prehistoric Man, An- 


and effort saved alone, these Compton 
Materials will be worth vastly more than 
their modest price. But, in spite of that, 
they actually give you more—much more 
—as you will discover when you read our 
beautiful Free booklet. 


Look! Here’s What You Get! 


Think of it! Every unit of Compron Pic- 
TURED TEACHING MATERIALS contains 
twelve beautiful Picrure Puates, 9’x11". 
Each plate contains fifty or more pictures 
in color. . . including photographs, draw- 
ings, charts, maps, graphs, cartoons and 
diagrams . . . gathered from the great 
libraries, museums and industrial institu- 
tions of the world. Think how these will 
help you in your teaching! How they 


cient Greece and Rome, Middle Ages 1 and 
2, American Colonies, Land Transporta- 
tion, Water and Air Transportation, Com- 
munication, Coal and Iron, and Trade. 
Text that make it unnecessary for you to 
do research—text that will make your 
teaching alive, vital! In addition, this 
booklet contains suggested pupil activi- 
ties, general objectives pod generaliza- 
tions, reference outlines, suggested a 
proaches, bibliographies that will help 
you immeasurably in your work! 


And the Teacuers Hanpsookx is also in- 
cluded . . . the remarkable booklet pre- 
pared by noted curriculum advisors . . . 
showing you how to build more effective, 
more interesting teaching plans from the 
materials! 










Absolutely New! No Teaching Materials Can Compare In Scope 


There have never been any teaching materials like these before. They are absolutely new 
—prepared by Compton's with the aid of an eminent board of educator-editors in answer 
to your needs. Never have you had access to any materials from any library or any source 
that contain the pictures, text and other teaching helps contained in these remarkable 
new Compton materials. Yet, here they are—ready for you—organized, compact, helpful 
—answering your every need. That’s why hundreds of teachers, educators, principals, 
school superintendents are so enthusiastic about them! 


Teachers Laud Completeness—Compactness! 


Read what Lorna Sanor of Homeworth, O., says: “It is remarkable how much time I save 
with my Compton Materials. It is a joy to see how satisfied my students are when their 
lessons are completed!’ Julia A. Lommen of Minneapolis, writes: ‘Compton Materials 
are usable with any text or teaching program. The average teacher neither has the time 
nor has she access to pictures and text materials that are comparable. They are most use- 
ful and inspirational.”” Sue Lookabill of Abingdon, Va., says: ‘“Without these Pictured 
Materials it would be almost impossible to work my school into the new Virginia cur- 


riculum.” 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET NOW! 


To fully acquaint you with these remarkable Compron Picturep TeEacutnc MATERIALS, 
‘ompton’s will send you—absolutely Free—with no obligation on your part—a beautiful, 
20-page booklet telling you all about them ... how they help you, how they save you 
time, how they improve your teaching, how they fit all courses Ae study. All are explained 
in this fascinating booklet. And, in addition, you get an actual sample Pictrurs PLATE 
similar to those that come with every Compton unit! Further, we'll send you complete 
information about our Special Introductory Offer—which is really a most amazing one. 
Now, this free book and picture plate will come to you at once upon receipt of the attached 
coupon. Don’t wait. Mail it for sure today. Be the first in your school to have it! 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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@ Damy Drits In Gum Massace now have a regular place in the curriculum of thousands of schools today. Rotating the finger on the outside of 





the jaw from the base of the gums toward the teeth is the classroom drill, while teachers explain how to use the tooth brush at home for massage. 


This Classroom Crusade for Healthy Gums 
and Sound Teeth goes on 


TS teachers know that interesting lessons 
are always learned best. That’s why thou- 
sands of American educators have turned to 
class drills in gum massage. For the daily lesson 
in massaging the gums keeps children highly 
interested while they acquire a knowledge of 
oral hygiene that brings them inestimable 
health benefits later in life. 

Dental science points out that today’s soft, 
over-cooked foods deprive gums of their natural 
exercise, And unexercised, neglected gums be- 
come weak, flabby. They tend to bleed. “Pink 
tooth brush” appears—a condition warning 
that more serious gum troubles may lie ahead 
—gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 
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Our modern diet of soft, too-well-cooked foods de- 
prive gums of exercise. Gums need massage to sup- 
ply the work and stimulation they must have for health. 


e Published in the Interest of Better Health 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
October 1935 


Teach your pupils the health lesson of gum 
massage. For this massage supplies the work and 
exercise that gums need to stay firm and healthy. 
The classroom method is to rotate the index 
finger—representing the tooth brush—on the 
outside of the jaw from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. 

To aid the massage, many dentists recom- 
mend Ipana Tooth Paste. For not only does this 








and on! 


splendid modern dentifrice keep teeth clean 
and sparkling white, but it is especially de- 
signed to help the massage in toning the gums, 
to help restore healthy firmness to the gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. First clean your teeth 
with it. Then, each time, rub a little extra 
Ipana into your gums, Follow this treatment 
faithfully. You'll have cleaner, brighter teeth, 
firmer, healthier gums, and a minimum of 
worry about “pink tooth brush.” But Ipana 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day 
habit of gum massage. Remember: A good 
dentif. rice like a good dentist, is never a luxury. 





¢ At home before a mirror children see how pres- 
sure whitens the gums for a moment before fresh 
blood replaces the sluggish blood dispersed by massage. 
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COMING IN THE 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 


“THE ANGELUS”—Millet 

Eugenia Eckford 
This famous painting, our November 
cover subject, correlates well with 
Thanksgiving, and the picture study 
lesson contains helpful suggestions. 
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cornstalks. Miss Reed gives complete 


directions, and the photograph shown 
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trate her article, 
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‘T HAVE READ AND EDITED DITTO PRACTICE LESSON 
BOOKS AND CAN CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND THEM 
TO AMERICAN TEACHERS” 











































TO ASSURE YOU OF THE FINEST IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL MATERIALS, DITTO RETAINS THIS 
EMINENT EDITORIAL BOARD 


mf 


William ¢ ae 


Di tto Incorporated 


HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. 
Cwrsn ae eo, tt t3 8:03 35 


DR. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, 


Professor of Education, Columbia University 


HE question has been asked of us—“How can a manufac- 
turer of duplicating machines and supplies know the 
requirements of practice lesson materials for schools?” 


The answer is this—Ditto, Incorporated retains an editorial 
board of three eminent educators— 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Professor of Education, Columbia University 


HARRY O. GILLET, Principal, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, Director Horace Mann School and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia University 


All Ditto Practice Lesson Books are prepared under the direct 
supervision of these men. They select the authors and per- 
sonally direct the preparation of Ditto books. Ditto, Incor- 
porated, originator of the idea of publishing books printed 
in reproducing ink, publishes the books selected and edited 
by these men. 

Printing with reproducing inks is a technical problem in- 
volving skills which are not possessed by ordinary printers or 
publishers. Because of long years of specialization in the 
manufacture of reproducing inks and in printing with repro- 
ducing inks, Ditto, Incorporated is better qualified than any- 
one else to print books that will give you the greatest number 
of copies from your gelatine or hectograph duplicators. 


And by the same token Ditto Duplicators and Ditto Supplies 
will give you the best results not only from printed books but 
from anything that you write with copying pencils, inks or 
ribbons. That’s why Ditto duplicators outnumber all other 
duplicators in schools. 


Our new book ‘* Emancipating the Teacher’’ will give you complete facts 
about all Ditto Practice Lesson Books and Machines. Write for a copy. 
There's no obligation. 


DITTO INCORPORATED I. 10-35 
Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new book, 

“Emancipating the Teacher."’ 
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ORIGINATORS OF PRACTICE LESSON BOOKS PRINTED IN REPRODUCING INK 
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WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS? 


" This interesting 12-page booklet tells 
 \ all about YOUNG- AMERICA, “The 
\ National News Weekly for Boys and 
, Girls”, and its use in classroom work. 


TT ncn ehaiaii asian 


Educational Director, YOUNG AMERICA 

32 East 57th St., New York, N. Y. | 

\, Please send me, free of charge, your booklet, “YOUNG 
S AMERICA Strikes a Balance", and a copy of the current 
Also send details on your Bulk Order Plan. 








FACTS for TEACHERS 


Is YOUNG AMERICA 

used in schools? 

“Yes.” In one month after its intro- 
duction in the educational field, in 
New York alone, more than 200 
schools used YOUNG AMERICA in classroom 
assignments or as collateral reading. 

- . . 


Is YOUNG AMERICA of 

value in classrooms? 

Most emphatically “Yes.” An Associate 
Superintendent of New York City 
schools says: “YOUNG AMERICA 
contributes greatly to the education of boys and 
girls and satisfies a definite need in the teaching field.” 


For whom is YOUNG 
2 AMERICA written? 
For boys and girls from 8 to 16. 
* * «& 


"9 Why is YOUNG AMERICA 

<4 80 popular? 
It is a weekly printed in four colors 
—full of interesting news, stories, 
articles on stamps, science, official Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout news, handicraft and sports. 


* * * 


is YOUNG AMERICA 

ex pensive? 

“No.” In metropolitan New York, a 
single school used over 450 copies a 
week, YOUNG AMERICA offers 
teachers bulk order rates on five or more copies. 
This is one-half the newsstand price. 

















WHAT OTHER 
TEACHERS SAY 


“ ...«. The reading of the 
paper gave to many of them 
visions way beyond our expec- © 
tations.” 

Amsterdam, N. Y. * 





“My teachers have used 
YOUNG AMERICA and think 
it is splendid .... The chil- 
dren enjoy it very much.” 

Pittsfield, Mass. * 





“The demand for YOUNG 
AMERICA has grown so that 
I would like you to send me 
double my original order for 
the next few weeks.” 

Roslyn Heights, N. Y. x 





“I think you have a most 
admirable little paper and 
would recommend it to any 
mother or father for their 
children.” 

Raleigh, N. C. *® 


“It achieves just the ideal 
balance to satisfy both the 
conscientious parent and the 
demanding youngster.” 
Pennington, N. J. *% 


% Names on request. 








Young Americans Are Reading "Young America” 











A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS 


HA. J. STODDARD, president of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, greets the teaching profession at 
the opening of the school year, as follows: 

“This is a critical period for the schools of our nation. On behalf of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, I extend greetings and pledge to you that our organization will en- 
deavor, through every practicable means, to make this a good year for 


education. 


“The real teacher is always pioneering, because childhood is ever a 
frontier and each oncoming generation is confronted with new discover- 
ies of science and additions to the accumulated knowledge of the past. 
Every year adds untold riches to the fields of human knowledge. The 
curriculum of today is rapidly changing to meet the ever-shifting prob- 
lems of society. And even the old knowledge is always new to each 
succeeding group of children as they pass through the schools. 

“The educator shapes the future of democracy by building right ideals, 


habits, and attitudes into the lives of young citizens. 


The teacher holds 


the most sacred trust within the gift of society and is the maker of his- 
tory. America will never rise higher than her teachers. 

“May the year that lies ahead be one of renewed consecration on the 
part of all of us who teach or deal with teaching, and a year of increased 
appreciation on the part of our people generally of the function of the 
schools in effecting the purposes of our democracy.” 





Teachers Face Problems of Child Training 


“Teachers of young children are 
not only becoming more alert to their 
problems, but are vitally interested in 
fmding out what to do about them. 
. « « They are interested in develop- 
ing a philosophy of education both 
for the present and for the future; 
in bringing about greater co-opera- 
tion between home and school for the 
benefit of the child; in seeing educa- 
tion in relation to a changing nation- 
al scheme; and last, but not least, in 
knowing and evaluating the influence 
of other countries on educational 
progress at home. Education today 
is not a method of schoolroom pro- 
cedure but a way of living.” 

So spoke Edna Dean Baker, presi- 
dent of the Association for Childhood 
Education, in addressing the forty- 
second annual convention of the As- 
sociation at Swampscott, Mass. Ses- 
sions were held from June 26 to 30. 
Two thousand delegates from forty- 
two states and five foreign countries 
attended. On three mornings of the 
convention, eleven study classes met 
to consider various aspects of the edu- 
cation of children of nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary age. 

These new officers were elected: 
President, Helen M. Reynolds, direc- 
tor, Kindergarten-Primary Depart- 
ment, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash.; 
Vice-President Representing Nursery 
Schools, Marie Belle Fowler, director, 
Department of Child Development 
and Parent Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Vice-President Representing 
Kindergartens, Olga Adams, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

1. That the Association strive to 
promote in teachers, parents, health 
service workers, educational special- 
ists, and all who contribute to a 
child’s growth, a feeling of respon- 
sibility for providing favorable en- 
vironment, care, and guidance 
through each stage of development. 

2. That the Association actively 
support all measures for the protec- 
tion of childhood by providing op- 
portunities for teachers in training 


| 








and service to maintain leadership in 
dealing with present-day social prob- 
lems; to support desirable child and 
welfare legislation in order that the 
family, community, national, and in- 
ternational needs be better under- 
stood and met. . 

3. That the Association continue 
to present through its publications, 
articles on development in research, 
social and philosophic thought, and 
progressive plans of action which will 
bring favorable and intelligent pub- 
lic opinion with regard to the educa- 
tional needs of young children. 

In an address before the conven- 
tion, Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, assist- 
ant United States commissioner of 
education, urged the need for under- 
standing certain changes which are 
taking place in our national life: 1. 
Prodigious capacity for production, 
with less labor than before; 2. Fre- 
quent and serious clashes of group 
interests and more frequent recourse 
to collective action; 3. Rapidity of 
change both in material things and 
in our attitudes; 4. Widespread eco- 
nomic insecurity for many groups. 
These four changes education must 
take into account and do something 
about. “This is our job: 1. To de- 
velop understanding of these changes 
in our national life so that we all un- 
derstand them, not fear them; enjoy 
them, not dread them; 2. To make 
people conscious of the character ele- 
ments involved in our changing na- 
tional life, such as tolerance for the 
beliefs of others, respect for the rights 
of others, willingness and ability to 
co-operate for social purposes, flex- 
ibility in adapting to new demands 
and new opportunities, an experi- 
mental attitude, willingness and abil- 
ity to accept responsibility, and in- 
tegrity in performing public trusts; 
3. To take as our major obligation 
the development of character ele- 
ments which the changing times de- 
mand; 4. To modify our schools 
radically, gladly, intelligently in line 
with the needs created by the chang- 
ing national scheme.” 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Teachers Face Problems 
of Child Training 


(Continued from page 4) 


A study class which had as its top- 
ic, “Training Teachers to Meet Mod- 
ern Problems,” and was led by Dr. 
Grace Langdon, director of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Nursery Schools, 
summarized its discussions thus: 

Teacher-training as it is done today 
does not work in the classroom, for 
the function of the teacher has been 
enlarged to include many more ser- 
vices than she is trained to give. 
Suggestions as to what can be done 
about it are: 

1. The same educational philos- 
ophy which teachers accept as basic 
for their work with children should 
be fundamental to the planning of 
pre-service training for teachers. As 
the teacher of young children must 
first know her pupils in terms of each 
individual’s capacity for growth, per- 
sonal needs, special abilities and inter- 
ests, present level of development, 
and personality, so should teacher- 
training be based on the study and 
analysis of students as individuals. 

2. As we encourage children to 
participate in planning their own 
activities, so should students have a 
part in planning a course of study 
based on their own real needs. 

3. The same educational philos- 
ophy should be employed by adminis- 
trators in determining needs for in- 
service training. 

4. In both pre-service and in- 
service training an effort should be 
made to give students a greater op- 
portunity to experience many phases 
of community living. 

Suggestions for changes within 
teacher-training institutions are: 

1. Center work around training 
school as a laboratory. 

2. Give students greater opportu- 
nity to know children. 

3. Teachers of theory should keep 
in close contact with children so that 
theory and practice can be closely 
connected. 

4. Send students into the field 
more often to study the community 
resources, the institutions, and their 
functions. 

§. More all-round development of 
students’ hobbies. 


Geographic Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society, 
of Washington, D.C., announces that 
publication of its illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins for teachers 
will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, 
five bulletins to the weekly set, for 
thirty weeks of the school year. They 
give timely information about boun- 
dary changes, exploration, geograph- 
ic developments, new industries, cos- 
tumes and customs, and world prog- 
ress in other lands. The bulletins are 
illustrated from the Society’s exten- 
sive file of photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply 
early for the number of these bulle- 
tins desired. They may order them 
in quantities for class use, to be 
sent to one address, but 25 cents must 
be remitted for each subscription, to 
cover mailing cost. 
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N ew ! learning to read. 


UNIT STUDY READERS embody the newest thought in edu- 
cation, which urges the use of factual material in science and 
social science, within the pupil’s interests and ability, as he is 








Different ! 


UNIT STUDY READERS differ from all other 
supplementary reading aids in that each is or- 
ganized around one central theme. The themes 


are significant. They are socially important. 





Low-Priced! 





UNIT STUDY READERS are priced 
within the means of every pupil—only 
10c per book, plus 14c for postage, for 
10 or more books. 





= STUDY READERS were conceived as a practical device with which 


- to build better readers by providing materials, on appropriate grade 


levels, which would definitely appeal to pupils’ craving for facts about 
the world in which we live; which would furnish material of great vari- 
ety at small cost; which would acquaint pupils with the story of how 
man has adapted himself to his world; which would provide an early 
introduction to geography, history, civics, science; which would give 
added purpose and motivation to the teaching of reading. 

These books interest pupils. They are based on life. They are based on facts. There 
are books for all grades from one through six. The price is only 10c each, provided 
ten or more books are ordered. Each UNIT STUDY READER deals with one theme. 


The content—pictures and text—pertains to that one theme. The themes are care- 
fully selected to appeal to the ability and interests of the grade group for which each 


book is planned. 


Titles, By Grades: ORDER as Sets or by Number 


For ist and 2nd Grades 


How We Travel (No. 101) 
Policemen (No. 102) 

Firemen (No. 103) 

Keeping Our City Clean (No. 104) 
The Dairy (No. 105) 

Farm Animals (No. 106) 

Pets (No. 107) 

The Circus (No. 108) 

Our Houses (No. 109) 

The Library (No. 110) 

How Animals Travel (No. 151) 
The Story of Seeds (No. 152) 

The Zoo (No. 153) 

Animal Families (No. 154) 

Birds and Their Babies (No. 155) 


For 2nd and 3rd Grades 


Your Shoes (No. 201) 

Pueblo Indians (No. 202) 

The Story of Milk (No. 203) 

Plants That Give Us Food (No. 204) 
Clothes (No. 205) 

Man’s Animal Helpers (No. 206) 
The Post Office (No. 207) 

Animals and Their Babies (No. 208) 
Eskimos (No. 209) 

Cowboys (No. 210) 

Where Animals Live (No. 251) 


For 3rd and 4th Grades 


Trains (No. 301) 

The Story of Flying (No. 302) 
Boats (No. 303) 

The Story of Bricks and Glass (No. 304) 
The Story of Heat (No. 305) 
The Story of Paper (No. 306) 
Pets at School (No. 307) 

The Story of Coal (No. 308) 
Forest Indians (No. 309) 
Navajo Indians (No. 310) 

The Story of Frogs (No. 351) 
Protection in Nature (No. 352) 
The Seasons (No. 353) 

How Birds Live (No. 354) 
What Animals Eat (No. 355) 


For 4th and 5th Grades 


The Vikings (No. 401) 

The Greeks (No. 402) 

Life in Hot, Dry Lands (No. 403) 

The Story of Silk (No. 404) 

The Romans (No. 405) 

Beginnings of Trade (No. 406) 

The Story of Time (No. 407) 

The Story of Light (No. 408) 

The Story of Communication (No. 409) 
The Egyptians (No. 410) 

Electricity and Magnets (No. 451) 

Men and Animals, Long Ago (No. 252) 
Life in the Sea (No. 253) 

Sun, Moon, and Stars (No. 254) 

Simple Machines (No. 255) 


For Sth and 6th Grades 


The Story of Knighthood (No. 501) 
Early Explorers (No. 502) 

Colonial Life (No. 503) 

Winning the West (No. 504) 
Transportation (No. 505) 

Cotton (No. 506) 

Corn (No. 507) 

Rubber (No. 508) 

Growth of Cities (No. 509) 

The Story of Irrigation (No. 510) 
Indoor Gardens (No. 452) 

Bees and Ants (No. 453) 

Soil: Its Sources and Uses (No. 454) 
Water: Its Sources and Uses (No. 455) 


For 6th and 7th Grades 


World Trade (No. 601) 

Inventions: How They Help Us (No. 602) 
Japan Today (No. 603) 

Lumber (No. 604) 

Cereals. (No. 605) 

Money (No. 606) 

Homes (No. 607) 

Fisheries (No. 608) 

The ‘Newspaper (No. 609) 

Modern Explorers (No. 610) 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 
40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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10¢ Each 


| book sells for 10c plus 1c 


for posteon. in quantities of ten or mere; 


smaller quantities, 15c each, postpaid. 
If your order totals $2.00 or more, we will 
— it on account for 30 days; if it 
totals less than $2.00, please send remit- 
tance with order. All books guaranteed 
to please, or your money back. 


How These Books 
Help The Busy Teacher 


‘Tem books help the teacher primar- 
ily by furnishing a rich source of factual 
reading material with which to build 
vocabularies by providing the usual words 
in interesting new reading situations, by 
training reading abilities and skills with 
materials which pupils enjoy, and by pro- 
viding social science and science subject 


materials, 
-————-MAIL THIS COUPON———— 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INC. 1-10 


40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 


With the understanding that they are guar- 
anteed to please, 


a Se STUDY READERS as indicated 
msccseseeee SOtS, 15 titles, Grade 1 
idioma sets, 15 titles, Grade 2 
—_s sets, 15 titles, Grade 3 
.. Sets, 15 titles, Grade 4 
eietatenia sets, 10 titles, Grade 5 


hicieneenean . sets, 10 titles, Grade 6 


If you want copies of individual booklets, in- 
dicate quantities and book numbers below: 


= — ee 
.No... No 
— No.... No 
a No No 
No..... No...... 
euvesenveieiiale No... No 
I enclose . or send bill... 
Nome............. 
RT ae. Se od 
P. 0 7 -. State 
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TEACHER-PLANS 


A DAILY HELP 


These carefully prepared packages add zest and pleasure to the 
work of every teacher. The designs are clever, original, and differ- 
ent. They make planning the month’s work an adventure. Every 
device in each package can be correlated with lessons in social 
science, health, character education, language, nature study, and art. 


Definite, explicit directions are given for 


FOR ALL GRADES adapting this material for all grades. Teach- 


ers having several grades will find TEACHER-PLANS 2 real help in planning 


group activities. 

PREPARATION UNNECESSARY "0" pater i: prin 
on exactly the right 

shade of paper ready for immediate use. Only the most beautiful book and 

greeting card papers are used giving the finished product real distinction. A 

“Special Service” feature makes it possible for every subscriber to secure as 

much material as she needs for her class. 


IT is FOR You Thousands of teachers are being helped by this 


service. It will prove just as practical, just as 
successful, for you. Why not try it? You can have it as easily as other teachers 
do. Think what a difference it will make in saving time and effort for you! 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 7 - 


Princeton, Hlinois. 

I enclose $ : for item checked. 
[] Oetober Teacher-Plans, 50 cents. 

] Teacher-Plans for 9 months, $3.50. 


Send 50 cents for your October pack- 
age of Teacher-Plans today. Better 
still send $3.50 and receive a new pack- 
age of these helpful plans and patterns 
every month from September through 
May. 


You Need Latta’ s Book for Teachers 


Name 






































of = es Latta’s Book Contains: 
52 pages, Ox 3 
weighs over 2 lbs. cASRa a0 Sate to —- etinaipenen — 
42 Paper Cutting Designs —............... .20 
tate a - <p) 0% 82 Birds to Color, 6x9 ... 35 
has been revised for Se sentate to Trace and Color, 6x9... .15 
TT . >< other Goose Drawings, 6x9 ............ -15 
slgat times. a i FACHE RS 44 Poster Patterns, asstd. sizes ............ .30 
mary and rural . 4 33 Construction Patterns, asstd. sizes . .85 
Teachers have 16 Doll Furniture Patterns 22... 15 
used it 16 Coping Saw Patterns ...................... 15 
: oe Sees eae Stick Printing -.... -10 
16 iawatha Drawings, 6x9 . -15 
Guarantee - — Drawings, 6x9 a -15 
Any primary or 1 ircus Drawings, 6x9 ..... 15 
rural teacher whe 16 Landscape and Language Drawings... .15 
uses Latta’s Book 44 Oil Stencil Patterns, asstd. .............. - 
80 days and is 61 Sewing Card pie ea . 42 
not satisfied may 125 Reproduction Stories -................... 
return it and we 40 Art Stories with 40 Pictures -... 
will refund the Special Day Speeches and Prayers ........ 
price paid. : ' Farm Stories and Pioneer Stories ............ ‘ 
Contains nearly everything Civics, Economics, Debating and Laws... .20 
Health Information for Teachers .......... .10 
Safety First Information ... ua an 
Good For 50c How to Teach Phonics and Reading... -10 
Gems of Thought and Verse -10 





Send this coupon with $1.50 by money or- Seatwork Suggestions -...... « 
der or stamps and we will mail one copy of Arithmetic Thought Problems, Grades 1-6 .23 





Latta’s Book for Teachers to you. Constitution of the United States .......... .10 

= mg ay ae oy onimtinnttieene oe 

eaching Music in the Grades ................ -10 

J. S. LATTA, Inc. Patriotic Stories and Bible Stories ....... .20 

Octer tren Stories of Children of Nations and Pict. .10 

nearest A 18th St. Cedar Falls, Iowa 64 Language Lessons for the Grades... .24 

FoR (Leck Box 925, Butte, Mont. Order as above, but Total $7.14 
CATALOG Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. better buy Latta’s Book and save $5.64. 








TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOKS 
8 BOOKS and PLAYLETS for $3.00 Postpaid? 


Each book is complete in itself—the number representing a different collection of songs, NOT a 
difference in difficulty of material 


)  .  ® e 35¢ per copy Books Nos, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 amd 7........c..-c0000-++ 45c each. 
The &th book is for general use, and contains, also, songs for semi-religious programs. Price 45c. 
IEEE EEE ELLE LLL SL LL! ARE $3.00 
Recreation Songs For Upper Grades and Junior High...................ccccccccsuccseesesseeeeeeennennnnrneerernnenes 50 cts, 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 





















LASS PINS MEDALS he 
= @Oe 


Each 
pe) Sage $1.00 
Rolled 1,35 


10Kt. Gold 2.60 





Samples ouned upon your Priipal* Artistic Medal & Badge Co. ee 
fiverien, CATALOGUE FREE, © 112 Bulton St, New York, N.Y. 4 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
-oonry | them, .... Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 





Fun wit Worps. Primary Seat- 
work Book. By Louise Geddings 
Carson. Illustrated. Paper. 64pp. 
10c. The Benton Review Shop, 
Fowler, Ind. 

WneEn Boys Go Orr To ScHOOL. 
By Archibald Rutledge, Author of 
“Life’s Extras,” Head of the English 
Department, Mercersburg Academy. 
Cloth. 124pp. $1.25. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 

A Manuat To Accompany “A 
First Book IN FreENcH.” By 
Philip H. Churchman, Leland L. 
Atwood, and Arthur R. Racine. 
Paper. 94pp. 80c. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

A Lap or Dunvee. (“Children of 
the World” Series.) By Gwen 
Cuthbert and Elizabeth Marriot 
King. Illustrated by Helene Carter. 
Cloth. 189pp. 76c. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Kirsy’s Course oF StupyY FOR THE 
Unrrep States ConsTITUTION. By 
Wesley D. Kirby, M.A. Paper, 
24pp. 28c. Teacher’s Key, 10c. 
O. B. Marston Supply Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

How Propre Look aT Pictures. A 
Study of the Psychology of Percep- 
tion in Art. By Guy Thomas 
Buswell, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, The University of Chi- 
cago. Illustrated with Plates, 
Tables, and Figures. Cloth. 198pp. 
$3.00. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 

Peccy THE Nomap. Adventures of 
a Thirteen-Year-Old Girl in the 
Salmon River Country of Idaho in 
the Early Days. By Beatrice Shaw 
Chapel. [Illustrated in Full Color 
and in Black and White by Agnes 
Randall Moore. Cloth. 159pp. 
$2.00. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

JauntTs INTo Space. Informal Ex- 
cursions to the Show Places of the 
Sky. By R. S. Underwood, Ph.D. 
Illustrated with Sketches by Everett 
Fairchild and Photographs by 
Yerkes and Mount Wilson Observa- 
tories. Cloth. 79pp. $1.25. The 
Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

THe Junior Sarety Counci. A 
Handbook for the Schools. Pre- 
pared by the Elementary School 
Committee, Child Education Sec- 
tion, National Safety Council. Il- 
lustrated. Paper. 72pp. 35c. 
Education Division, National Safety 
Council, One Park Avenue, New 
York. 

Pray AND Sinc. Two Music Books 
for Young Children, with Chart 
and Directions. By W. Otto Miess- 
ner, Formerly, Director, School of 
Music, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College; and John W. Beattie, Act- 
ing Dean, School of Music, North- 
western University. First Book and 
Second Book: Each, Paper, 48pp., 
20c. Miessner Institute of Music, 
Chicago, 

(Continued om page 7) 





PLAYS, tennant: 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 3 W. Mac. 

KODAK oe ete 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Rolls Developed ** ble. acWeight 1 Puen. 
Fade 


—~ Enlargements and 8 R memes 
eect Tone Prints, 25¢ coin 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, ‘Le Crosse, Wisconsin 


A Penny a Bulb, Fos? sitscr ordes ten 


100 or more: Narcissi and Tulips, good Tahtesioe 
bulbs for outdoor p'anti 














ORONOGO FLOWER wee Carterville, Mo. 
a A AF 751 Bs. 3S 72.28 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4. 


YARN Choose from 40 Assorted con 
PHELA., 


YARN NOVELTY CO., Nanas) WN, Oth St., 


300 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


all different, 25 cents. ry | in Ahi 
history, social science, ete. MILLER. 2 ti 
Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio” 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 


SUNSHINE SONGS 3%., foreses 


occasion, Assembly, Glee Club, Special Days. “Best 
all-round song book published.” Price 50c, copy to 
teacher “ Money backif not satisfied. 

C.D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Schools, Churches and Organizations make large 
profits every year selling our beautiful line of 
Christmas Cards. Credit extended to re torniaton. 
ties. _ Write to us at once for full infor: 

Publishers, No. Abi 1 


New England Art 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our Free Catalog. Thou- 
a Address: Haldeman-Julius 
., Catalog Dept., Desk M-109, Girard, Kans. 





































Patterns and plans sent monthly. 

Enough for each child. Each grade 

een. Write ELSAL. CLARK. 
W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 


AR 


ART CRAFT MADE EASY / 


How to Decorate As Novelties 

For Class Work » Gifts or Profit 
Glorified ——  plegees, pornt wood, x. Ly 8k 
THAYER & CHANDLER. “910 W. Van Buren St., Saissanst 


Send three negatives and 10c (dime) 


and this ad for sagen 4x5 Panel Art Prints and 


Special Ba: n List. 
ROANOKE E PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY, 
304 Bell, Roanoke, Virginia. 


AT HOME: 


ng, photos end quislateres to ol, Hi 
and miniatures in oil. ow ne 
free 4 


3601 SSO at bg 


The SABO PAINLESS 
HAIR REMOVER 
A mechanical ins‘ t nent that 


pa hy Nota heed. , Fe rely axgomatic. rates 00D 0 corre f pt 


FE EDAM MEG. CO-, ‘S128 Scranton Road, ‘Cleveland, 


OWEN é:t. PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous paintings for picture 
study and correlation. Send us a postcard with 
your name, address, schooland grades taught, and 
we will send full descriptive literature with sample 
pictures FREE. Introductory set of 97 pictures, 
all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
much excellent material for Thanks- 
giving programs including: Recita- 
tions for Primary Pupils; ita- 
tions for Older Pupils; Acrosties; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes ; 
logues, Plays and Music; Stories. 
114 recitations for primary and old- 
er pupils. Many of the plays em 
brace an entire roomful of pupils. 
Abundant material for the little ones. 

40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for October Days 


By Grace B, Faxon. Material for school chil- 
dren of all ages arranged as follows: Autumn 
Festivals—Plays, fecitations, dialogues, drills, 
dances, and music having to do with the wind, 
leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. Clune 
Day Celebrations—Story of Columbus f 
mary Grades, Story of Columbus for Upper 
Grades, Study of Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” 
Also plays for Primary and Upper Grades, Dit 
logues, Recitations, and Music. Hiawatha Bs | 
—Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood. 
Helloween Entertainments —One-half of the book 

is devoted to Halloween. Price, 40c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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r for ment needs 
Lyn for dramatic 
: clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


Catalogue Free! occasion. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


— | LEARN MUSIC 


2 to 3 Times Faster 
This ZA5Y Way 


Yes, you can actually learn 
to play your favorite instru- 
ment 2 to 8 times faster this 
amazing short-cut way! No 
expensive teacher—no tire- 
some scales and exercises— 
no confusing theories. You 
learn at home, in your spare 
time, at a cost of only a few 
cents aday. Every stepis as : 
clear = AB B C—and pam» eatin ‘Sabai santehin 
you know 
cout Son Ghat eke ana Gee. 8. “SSchool of Masie will do the rest. 
i lemonstration lesson. 
FREE BOOK ote pee home study course 
fully. Mention Instrument preferred. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or t. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 610 Brunswick Bidg., New York,N.Y. 


























Teachers—Wanted to Represent 


The New How and Why Library 
—only $12.80. Terms only $1.00 monthly 
—Average 2 orders daily; pays $3300 
per year. Travel or Local. 


The L. J. BULLARD CO. 























onan, Wk Cleveland, Ohio 
dime) a 
one ANY TRANSLATION 
IPANY, Literal Translations of Caesar; Cicero; Virgil; Juvenal; 
Nepos; Sallust; Horace; Livy Ovid tus; Plato; 
ries Tic. Wa'ci ‘Sony em Waat ab 
EY ished” tn Litera, Toterlinear Parale or Fully. Parsed 

a nm an 

lof colors The Translation Publishing Co. 38 Filth Ave, %, 
Niend fee NY DICTIONARY 


Fr 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


a4 


Send today for your copy of this new 
a handy-size catalog which fully describes 


the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools, A 
postcard willdo. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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write and A yan h°"No obligation. 

OKS Pedsdyne Ga: 180 M. Wacker Dr., Dept h244, Chicago, lik 
<u. | Attention Teachers! 
Provides ention rteacners: 
4 —_ If you want to quit teaching why not qualify for steady 
- Recita- Government Job paying $105—$175 month to start? Send 
 crostics; for our questionnaire—find out what positions you are 
es; Dis qualified for. No obligations. Write immediately. 
Stories. INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
and old 
lays em 
of pup 











ALLOONS 


fio 45 tor soc. All nay Black if th, 
15 balloons 2 dimes. free. 
WYANDOT COMPANY, GALION, 0. 





Books, Lec 
WILD FLOWERS, Pie.“sis 
Films, Sampleliterature 10c. *wiia Flower Pres- 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C, 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 6) 





EDUCATION AND THE SociaL ORDER. 
By John Dewey. Paper. 14pp. 
Sc. The League for Industrial 
Democracy, New York. 

Beowutr. A Literal Translation by 
A. Wigfall Green, Ph.D. Cloth, 
93pp. $2.00. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

A First Numser Book. Practical 
Primary Number Book. By Gale 
Smith. Illustrated. Paper. 96pp. 
15c. The Benton Review Shop, 
Fowler, Ind. 


THe Work oF Scientists. Book 
Six, “Nature and Science Readers.” 
By Edith M. Patch and Harrison E, 
Howe. With Photographs, and 
Drawings by Eleanor O. Eadie, R. 
Bruce Horsfall, and Adrian J. Iorio. 
Cloth. 496pp. 76c. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 


READING TO LEARN. Book One. A 

Work-Type Informational Reader. 
By Gerald A. Yoakam, William C. 
Bagley, and Philip A. Knowlton. 
Illustrated with Photographs and 
with Drawings by George M. 
Richards. Cloth. 417pp. 84¢c. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY PAMPHLETS. 
Keeping Fit through Exercise, 22pp.; 
My Daily Health Exercise Chart; 
Overweight, and Underweight, with 
10 Exercises for Reducing, 32pp.; 
Accident Prevention in the Home, 
14pp, Illustrated. Paper. Gratis. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York. 


GLIMPSES OF Our NATIONAL Parks. 
As Revised and Expanded by 
Isabelle F. Story, Editor-in-Chief, 
National Park Service. Illustrated 
with Numerous Photographs. Pa- 
per. 92pp. Gratis. Director, Na- 
tional Park Service, United States 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

THE ProcressivE SPELLING SERIEs. 
(For Grades Two to Eight.) By 
Sidney G. Firman, Formerly Super- 
intendent of Schools, Glen Cove, 
N.Y., and Glen Ridge, N.J.; and 
Grace Elizabeth Sherman, Formerly 
Teacher of English, Clifton, N.J. 
Eight Books, Including “Manual for 
Teachers.” Paper. 28—40pp. Each, 
16c. Silver, Burdett and Co., New- 
ark, N.J. 

HEALTH AND GRowTH Series. By 
W. W. Charters, Ph.D., Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of 
Education, Ohio State University; 
Dean F. Smiley, M.D., Medical Ad- 
viser and Professor of Hygiene, 
Cornell University; and Ruth M. 
Strang, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Illustrated with 
Drawings and Photographs. Cloth. 
Six-Book Series: Good Habits, 60c; 
Living Healthfully, 60c; Wise 
Health Choices, 72c; Health Prob- 
lems, 80c; Adventures in Health, 
80c; Health Knowledge, 80c. 
Three-Book Series (Identical in Con- 
tent): Keeping Healthy, 88c; The 
Body’s Needs, 92c; Health through 
Science, 96c. Sex Education, a Man- 
ual for Teachers: Paper, 26pp., 20c. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 





HEKTOGRAPH 


U oth book j and.  & alii 2 | 


Over a quarter million teachers depend on Beckley-Cardy each year 
to meet their needs. They receive the advantage of substantial 
savings by ordering DIRECT. You need only to list items desired, 
or cut out this advertisement and mark the things you want, accom- 
panying your letter with money-order or check. 


W 0 a ~ ia 0 0 K y Printed with intense duplicating ink that 
will produce 100 clear copies from each 
original on any gelatin hektograrh or duplicator. 


All Materials Are Authentic, carefully prepared and collected by experienced 
and recognized primary writers and approved by leading educators. These 
workbooks have a definite objective and are not a mere source of “busy” or 
“seat” work. They are planned with the following points in mind: (1) mas- 
tery of reading vocabulary; (2) development of skill in recognition of new 
words; (3) development of ability to read fluently by thought units. Put up 
with one lesson on a sheet perforated for easy removal, 48 sheets to a book, 
size 8% by 11 inches. 





Four books in the series: 


a he aches 4 bse gu ys . Ru 4 ‘ 9 ey 
. rimer orkbook , P 
@ First Grade Workbook WORKBOOK 
@ Second Grade Workbook READING 


Price each, postpaid $1.25 


Each Hektograph book will make up to 100 class books, 
(4800 sheets). . . the most inexpensive material obtainable. 


SEATWORK.... 


Hektograph Seat Work Saves Time and Money. An inval- 











uable and economical teaching aid. 
A wide variety is available including: 
Cn Te ea TO i ceticidcccsnstecneseshtevactiviccnctseci 50c 
Sentence and Picture Matching No. 52 H.............. 60c 
Questions to Answer No. 53 H................0-.-..--0c200-- 50c 
Directions to Follow No. 54 H............0.00...-..-.--.--- 75¢ Ne 
Questions and Illustrated Stories No. 55 H............ 60c 
Picture, Word and Color Matching No. 76 H........ 75¢ ant Claire ng ture-Word 
— Seatwork No. Me —" ae rs = I aN ant Claire ng hing 
merican History in Picture No. 60 H.................... c 
Social Studies Pictures No. 61 H.....-.cccsccs+--ss0 75¢ RESAUAYSASS 
Each set put up in strong envelope. 





HEKTOGRAPHS and DUPLICATORS 


Save labor, time and money. No need for stencils, mussy printing ink or type- 
setting. Make 100 or more strong copies from one original. Ideal for lessons, 
forms, maps, outlines, drawings, typewriting. Five colors can be used at one time. 


Tru-Copy Hektograph—One surface in metal pan with 
cover. Complete with ink and sponge. 


ON LE Sk Sa eee $1.25 

re FR“ Pe fr ee eee $1.90 

Universal Duplicator—Two or four inptebel in hardwood 
varnished frames. Complete with ink and sponge, 

No. N 200 B, letter size, 2 surfaces, 9 x 12 in.....................$3.75 

No. N 700 B, letter size, 4 surfaces, 9 x 12 in................... $4.75 





—- ER HELPS... 
The Best Halloween Book 


Be ready for Halloween. This book 
includes new and original Hal- 
loween plays, pageants, recitations, 
songs, dances, games, etc., for all 
grades. 


Paper, 160 pages................ Price 40c 


Morning Exercises for All the Year 


Sindelar. The only really complete 
and systematically arranged book of 
morning or opening exercises that has 
yet been published. 


254 pages Price 60c 


es for All Grades. 
— “Cloth + ana Price 80¢ New 1936 illustrated 
Primary Games to Teach Phonetics. Teachers’ Catalog 
Sample. Cloth.............-..++-- Price 80c now ready. Also 
Devices and Diversions for Vitalizin specia book! 
Teaching. Deming. Paper. Price 60e mts 
Fifty Number Games. Sample. Cloth. ee ee 
Price 85c Workbooks and 






























Safety Programs and _ Activities. Seatwork of all 
Hyde and Slown. Includes 37 com- kinds. 
lete programs. 282 pages. 32 il- 
ustrations. Cloth.......... Price $1.25 





EVERYTHING SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY: TO 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


ns 1634 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO earn sencreicemann 
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TEACHERS! 


Save 
Endless Hours 
of Drudgery 


Champion Workbooks, printed in 
double-strength Hektograph Ink are 
a great boon to teachers. They give 
you all the supplementary drill 
work for classes up to 100 FOR A 
WHOLE YEAR for only $1.50, 
They will give you more time for 
HAPPINESS, HEALTH or HOB- 


From Pri- 
mary to 8th 














Grade Eng- 
lish, Cham- 
pion Work- 
books are 















amazing time 
savers for 
you. Pupil’s 
time spent in 
copying can 
now be em- 
ployed in 
useful 


























Arithme t ic 
from “Num- 
ber Book for 
Beginn e r s” 
to 8th Grade 
throw the 
burden 
of class 
room work 
on the pupil 
<s.0 wee 
ON THE 
TEACHER, 


with old 


























activity. 


Amazing Economy 


One Champion Workbook costing 
only $1.50 plus the trifling cost of 
paper will do the work of $20.00 to 
$25.00 WORTH OF INDIVIDUAL 
WORKBOOKS. 








Lame 


oemmen (OE) 








Champion Workbooks 
Are NEWI 


They MUST NOT BE CONFUSED 
fashioned, 
workbook material 
Hektograph reproduction. 
cover to cover, Champion Work- 
books are NEW. They are prepared 
by outstanding educators and are de- 
signed to work with any text-books. 


We have prepared a booklet, “More 
Time for Health, Happiness, Hob- 


hap-hazard 
reprinted for 
From 


bies.” It is inter- 
esting and inform- 
ative. You may 
have a copy FREE 
by mailing the 
Coupon below. 


Mail Coupon 
NOW! 








* . J 
To Improve Children’s 
Radio Programs 

To assist in developing and main- 
taining higher standards for chil- 
dren’s radio programs, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has appointed as 
consulting psychologist Arthur T. 
Jersild, associate professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and research associate in 
the Child Development Institute. An 
Advisory Board will work in co- 
operation with Dr. Jersild, who has 
long been interested in the problems 
that face broadcasters in presenting 
such programs, from the two stand- 
points of popular appeal and effect 
on the hearers. He is the author of a 
book on child psychology and of 
numerous articles and monographs. 

Dr. Jersild has just completed a 
comprehensive series of studies of the 
nature and prevention of children’s 
fears. He has also conducted investi- 
gations of children’s desires, inter- 
ests, and daydreams; children’s re- 
actions to radio programs; and the 
development of musical abilities. 

Discussing what he hoped to ac- 
complish, Dr. Jersild said: “The task 
of creating better standards for chil- 
dren’s programs is one which re- 
quires the promotion of constructive 
policies rather than the mere censor- 
ing of what is bad. The broadcaster 
must appeal to the child’s interest, 
but he must consider the child’s wel- 
fare and needs. The usual child likes 
adventures and thrills and within 
reasonable bounds he has as much 
right to them as does the adult. But 
it is indefensible to exploit the emo- 
tions of the normal child, to prey on 


his fears, to drill him in a false sense . 


of reality, or to drench him with 
hocus-pocus and sleight-of-hand so- 
lutions of human problems. 

“The child listener is in the process 
of acquiring knowledge and skills; 
his character, his habits, and his emo- 
tional adjustments are developing day 
by day. An earnest effort will be 
made to provide programs which are 
entertaining and which at the same 
time offer a wholesome stimulus to 
this developmental process.” 


From October 7 to 12, the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association will 
be in session at Milwaukee, Wis., 
bringing together more than two 
thousand public health workers, 
many of whom are interested in 
children’s health. Among the other 
organizations which will be in ses- 
sion at the same time will be the 
American Association of School 
Physicians. There will be a wide va- 
riety in program topics, including 
among many “Child Health at Dif- 
ferent Levels,” “Health Training 
and Instruction in Schools,” “Growth 
and Nutrition,” “Adequate Health 
Service for the Child.” Prior to the 
opening of the convention a Health 
Education Institute will be held 
October 4-6, to discuss the subject, 
“Health Education in Small Cities 
and Rural Communities.” A Health 
Exhibit will be conducted, to feature 
commercial, scientific, and educa- 
tional displays. Outline programs 
will be sent on request. Address 
American Public Health Association, 
$0 West 50th Street, New York. 








Date 





| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











The above order totals $...___ which { 


t. or R.D. 


I 
be 


193__ 


, — “ ,{0 “‘Seatwork for Primary Grades,”’ for 25c additional. 
checked { (_) “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. 





C) I am enclosing herewith. 


P. O 





I instincts 





Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient | 


[In. Oct. 35] 


| 
() Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50. | 


C] I will remit not later than Nov. 5, 1935. | 


Two New Instructor Handbooks 
for Grade Teachers 


Each book has 96 pages, size 7 x 10 2 = == 
inches. The covers are of colored F 

bristol board, heavy and durable, 
with illustrations in two colors. 






For PRIMARY 
GRADES 


Here is a book containing a variety of proven seatwork material for 


SEATWORK 


the first three grades. Every primary teacher will find the book useful. 
It will help to enlarge pupils’ reading vocabulary, increase their ability 
to follow directions, and test their comprehension of the printed word. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is its introductory 
chapter by Louise Geddings Carson. Mrs. Carson describes in detail 
just how to handle the ever-present problem of keeping primary pupils 
profitably busy, what beginners should learn from seatwork, how to 
prepare seatwork exercises, and how to give them to your pupils to get 
best results. 

The most important educational result from good seatwork is in the 
field of reading, and every exercise in the book contributes to this sub- 
ject. Arithmetic, language, drawing, hygiene, character education and 
citizenship, children’s literature, and nature study are among the other 


subjects which are represented. 
For INTERMEDIATE 


T E Ss T 4% and UPPER GRADES 


This book of tests contains six chapters, as follows: ARITHMETIC: 
Nine short tests comprising nearly one hundred concrete problems; and 
a comprehensive test of more than one hundred fifty items, dealing with 
whole numbers, common fractions, decimal fractions, percentage, and 
denominate numbers, including both abstract and soncrete problems. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: Tests on water, soil, pheallh, forests, life his- 
tories of animals, harmful insects, electricity, weather, and so on. 
GEOGRAPHY: Tests on each of the five continents, and an article on 
the use of games in geography teaching, with examples. HEALTH, 
SAFETY, AND CHARACTER EDUCATION: Tests on food, sleep, exer- 
cise, play, safety habits, and character development. HISTORY AND 
CIVICS: Tests on the backgrounds of American history, on American 
history itself, and on American government. LANGUAGE AND LITER- 
ATURE: Tests on grammar, punctuation, and correct usage, a test on 
supplementary reading, and a test on literature commonly studied in the 
upper grades. Each chapter contains one or two lesson sheets with 
illustrations and text addressed to the pupil. 


Price Each Handbook, 50 cents. Add Either Hand- 
book to any order which includes THE INSTRUCTOR 
for only 25 cents, or Both for only 50 cents. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW for THE INSTRUCTOR and any other 
magazines or teaching helps that you will need for use during the next 
school year, and PAY LATER IF MORE CONVENIENT. See advertise- 
ment of Teaching Helps on page 80, and advertisement of Magazines on 
pages 86 and 87. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use Order Blank Above 
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HARTER 
10¢ BOOKS 


” SEEING A 
STARS -’ : 





Science Books 


Birds, Book I 

Birds, Book IT 

Birds, Book III 

Talking Leaves 

Wild Flowers at a Glance 
Seeing Stars 


Supplementary Readers 


Famous Fables 
Susie, A Shy Little Mouse 


Sojo, The Story of Little Lazy- 
Bones 


Children Around the World 
Houses Around the World 
Baby Animals and Their Mothers 





Work Books 


Read and Color 

Number Fun 

Read It and Do It 

Tiny Tots Easy Coloring Book 
Easy Crayon Book 

Nature Paint Book 

See America First Coloring Book 
Noah’s Ark Cut-Out Book 


Handicraft Books 
Coping Saw Carpentry 
Making 30 Kites That Fly 
Building Model Airplanes 


10c each, postpaid in lots of 30 


Single copies are available at lead- 
ing five-and-ten stores. Send us your 
order for quantities. 

30 copies, postpaid__________ $3.00 

20 copies, postpaid. 2.40 

10 copies, postpaid _ 1.35 
Assorted if desired. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
THE HARTER PUBLISHING CO. 
2046 E. 71 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me the books I have 
checked. I enclose $_—_ . 
Please send me a copy of your 
catalog free of charge. 





Name... —_ 
(0 EE ee 
ees 











THE INSTRUCTOR 
October 1935 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to JoHn H. ARNOLD, 1429 FirTH 
AveNuE, S.E., CeparR Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





Is it permissible to use air mail 
stamps for regular mail-—New York. 

According to a ruling issued by the 
Post Office Department in 1928, 
“The use of air mail stamps on other 
than air mail is not permissible.” 


Since the Civil War, when was the 
per capita public debt of the United 
States the lowest?—Missouri. 

The per capita debt of the federal 
government reached the lowest point 
in 1915, when it was $11.83. 

What is shagreen leather?—Ohio. 

This is an untanned leather made 
by a special process and usually dyed 
green. It originated in the Orient. 
It is made from the skins of sharks 
and some other fishes, and from parts 
of the skins of horses, cattle, camels, 
and other animals, 


Was the attendance at A Century 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago as 
large the second year as the first?— 
Pennsylvania. 

Attendance during the first year 
was six million larger than during the 
second year. The total in 1933 was 
22,320,456; in 1934, 16,306,090. 

Was Red Jacket an Iroquois Indi- 
an?>—Connecticut, 

Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha was his 
original Indian name) was a chief of 
the Seneca tribe. This was the most 
westerly tribe of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy, occupying what is now 
western New York. 

Why is green soap asked for in 
First-Aid Kits?—lowa. 

Green soap is not always specified, 
but when it is, the green soap of 
pharmacy is meant. This is a pure 
and soothing soft soap made by 
saponifying an oil with potassium 
hydroxide or potassium and sodium 
hydroxides. Originally it was green, 
but the official soft soap now made 
from linseed oil is amber in color. 


Is the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System a temporary emergency in- 
stitution?—lowa. 

While the Federal Home Loan Sys- 
tem was set up to meet an emergency 
condition, the system is not a tem- 
porary arrangement. It was created 
as 2 permanent institution to meet a 
need in the home mortgage field, just 
as the Federal Reserve Banks were 
created to meet a need in the com- 
mercial field. 


Who said, “The only security for 
peace is to be always prepared and 
ready for war”?—New York. 

In an address given at the time of 
his retirement from the United States 
regular army in 1900, Brigadier- 
General Joseph Wheeler said, “The 
enjoyment of peace is a blessed boon 
to humanity, but the history of the 
world, from its earliest periods, teach- 
es that the only security for peace 
is to be always prepared and ready to 


engage in war. 


READING 
Seatwork Activities—Pre-Primer 
Workbook, 64 pages................ 20¢ 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages........ 20c 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages............ 20¢ 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages....... 25¢ 


* Seatwork Book No. 1, first de; 
jo. 2, second grade, 64 pages, each... .20¢ 
Happy. Hour Projects No. 1, first grade; 

jo. 2, second ie, 64 pages, each... .14e 
Eye and Ear Fun (phonic workbook), 


— second and third grades, 64 pages, 
kn nn 066 n5se ks bees eekhesse es 
Third Grade Seatwork, 64 pages....... 20c 
Fourth Grade Seatwork, 72 pages. .... 20u 


ENGLISH 


Language Helps for Written English, 
64 pages, illustrated, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades;'a book 
Sharp's Langu Practice, for second, 
third, fourth, ‘fith, and sixth grades; a 
book for each grade, 64 pages, each. ...14¢ 
Sharp’s English Exercises, for seventh 
ighth each 


grade; 
250 


More than 600,000 copies of Sharp’s 
ish series were sold in 1934, 


HEALTH 


Happy Health Hours, Book 1, first 
=~. & Book II, second grade, 64 pages, 


i niin. + tantiideh anki tnenes cel 1 
My Health and Safety Book, for third 
or fourth grade, 


Health Tests and Exercises, Book |, 
fifth and sixth ; Book il, seventh 
64 pages, each...... 20¢ 





St. Louis, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 


in payment. 











for information 
concerning the series. in ah Aereesueseos 
All prices postpaid. Street or R. F. D...... 
FO occ csevssvcsece 





450,000 Seatwork Books for Reading Sold Last Year 


The Reasons Why —1. Pedagogically sound. 


2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 
3. Low cost. 


These independent seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose 
purpose is to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises 
and tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading for 1925. There are exercises in Matching Words and Pictures, 
True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, Coloring Pictures, 
Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, Elliptical Stories, Finding 
What Is Wrong, and many other exercises of a special nature. The work is designed 
to build up a vocabulary, to train in word recognition, and to develop comprehen- 
sion. These books can be used with any textbook. 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK BOOKS 
100 Titles... Millions in Use Daily 
Representative Titles of Elementary Workbooks 


ARITHMETIC 
First Grade Number Book, 64 pages. . .20¢ 


Work and Play in Numberland, second 
ik oe cues eessacacntés 20c 

My Arithmetic Tablet, a new series of 
workbooks in arithmetic, first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades; a book for each grade, 


128 pages, 744 x 10, each. ............ 16¢ 
GEOGRAPHY 
Far and Near, for third or fourth grade, 
4668s sce hadheeshnetaseea 25 


Study Guide Lessons in Geography, 
for grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 


Book |, United States, 128 pages... .40c 
Book 11, South America, 72 pages. . .25¢ 


Book I11, Europe, 112 pages......... 350 
. Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 72 
GA a danicencuscarceedeustesase 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages...... 360 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages... .. 400 
HISTORY 


Old World Background, for fifth or sixth 
Proficiency Tests in U. S. History, for 
seventh and eighth grades, 32 pages... 10c¢ 


Study Guides in U. S. History, seventh 
and eighth grades 


Regular discount on orders of $2.00 or more, plus transportation 


COMPLETE CATALOG FREE - JUST MAIL COUPON 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Avenue, 


O) Please send me the books I have listed. Enclosed is $............ 
O Please send me your free catalog. 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee 
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224 SONGS 


eal GROUP SINGING 


THE BIG FAVORITES— 
Specially selected for 
schools, clubs, churches, 
homes, etc. Teachers say 
“Just what we need.” 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Haman Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 


BIG VALUE! 


20c per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid). $13.00 per hun- 
dred (not postpaid). Special 
to teachers—-send 10c for ex- 
amination copy. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY I 10-35 | 
| 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. | 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs. I | 
| enclose 10 cents. 





Name .... 
| ete. eee 


| ORs: .cccsuntsniaseaninbenevieritabbaans | 








bsteabruuh 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 


68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 














The National Playground 
Association of America 


is providing playground equipment to rural and 
town schools in order to help you get appara- 
tus most needed. 

If your school is unable to buy playground 
equipment there is a contributor to our Asso- 
ciation who will provide two-thirds of the cost 
for apporatus to schools in need of this help. 
This mey be granted for whatever kind of 
equipment you need most for the school play- 
ground. Send the information requested below 
today. 


. How many children in your school? 

. Have you playground equipment?..........i 

. What does it consist of?... , 

. What kind of equipment do. you ) need “most? 


. Is your school oble ‘to poy one- third if the 
Association contributor donates two-thirds 
of the cost for whatever equipment you 
need most?.......... saieigtedennmaamalal 

Teacher's Nome.. 

School District No.......... 


a 86 
Mail today to 
The NATIONAL PLAYGROUND ASSN., 


2800 Lyndale Ave. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 











PICTURE MAP OF AFRICA 








AIDS IN THE STUDY OF 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Picture maps of many countries, size 30x50 
yaa a in bold —_ for ee 

so picture sheets, teaching res 
splendid educational books he en. 
Write for free illustrated Circular. 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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i J. S. 
GOVERNMENT 
“x JOBS! 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


¥ 


i oer eo ro rer re 
FRANKLIN I 

/ Dept. 8246, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Sirs: Rosh to me without 
charge, (1) 82-page book with 
list of U. S. Government Jobs. 
WOMEN (2) Tell me how to get one of 
Mail Coupon / these jobs, Send sample coaching. 


iT / Name. 
‘ adbren.. ‘ 


SHORT HOURS 


Big Opportunity 
For Teachers 


A complete , compact song book con- 
taining over 100 of the best home, 

folk, patriotic, and religious songs, 
words, and Music complete. 


SONG BOOK 
PRICES 


10¢ per copy, prepaid 





For kindergarten and primary 
@rades— contains rote and note 
songs—games and programs, 

Send for sample copies (to cover cost 


of postage and packing—enclose 6c 
for 1 book, 10c for 2 books). 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Kirby’s Course of Study fer the 
United States Constitution 


(Copyright 1985—second edition) 
By Wesley D. Kirby, M. A. 


AN INDISPENSABLE HELP in this most impor- 
tant study. 
The introduction to the Constitation and the text 
itself have been developed in chronological order. The 
ifle aims and directions for study, reference mate- 





al, unit tests and the review questions for examina- 
tion, provide the instructor with an oppestuntty ~— 
purposeful and understandable teaching and | aoe © 
Pp lesson by the pupil ou 
— helpful. 


recent adoption by. Los Angeles County and 
ouher California rds of Education. 
PRICE: 28c a copy, postpaid. Teacher's key 10c each, | 
This Course of Study wn the following references: | 
Gordy platens of the U 
— Smith Socialized History of the U. 8. 
ley History of the American People, 


©. B. Marston Suonty Go. PRocain, Asteene, is, 
DEALERS—Write for di: 


10 


reparation of the 





f 
FREE — Analysis Test o 

Your Story-Writing Ability 
SS 


Do you feel the urge to write? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you want to 
know about your natural aptitude, present 
writing ability, creative imagination, etc. 





Saving Sight 


During the past year twenty-nine 
sight-saving classes for children with 
seriously defective vision have been 
established, according to the annual 
report of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. One of the 
new classes, the first in Honolulu, in- 
cludes in its enrollment Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipino, and Portuguese 
children. This brings the total num- 


ber of such classes up to 459, They | 


are scattered throughout the United 
States and its possessions, in 146 
communities. 

A committee on statistics, spon- 
sored by the Society and other or- 
ganizations, has been making a study 
of the causes of blindness among 
2,700 children in schools for the 
blind. The results of this investiga- 
tion are expected to “determine 
more clearly along what lines pre- 
vention must proceed.” 

In referring to fireworks accidents, 
which cause hundreds of eye injuries 
and many cases of total blindness 
every year during celebration of the 
Fourth of July, the report says: “The 
Society has long felt that these acci- 
dents are far more numerous than is 
generally supposed, and has come to 
the conclusion that control through 
local legislation alone is hopeless of 
attainment. The real answer lies in 
control of the manufacture of fire- 
works and in education of the pub- 
lic.” 

Co-operation has been given the 
CWA and FERA. Through forty- 
seven state CWA directors, informa- 
tion on eye protecton has been con- 
veyed to hundreds of thousands of 
CWA workers. In New York State 
an official bulletin, which the Society 
helped to prepare, required thorough 
eye protection on all CWA _ jobs 
All nurses employed under the local 
or state relief administrations have 
received outlines to use as a basis for 
developing projects in sight conserva- 
tion. Much has been accomplished 
in preventing industrial eye acci- 
dents. Legislation requiring use of 
safety glass in motor vehicles has 
been furthered. 

Doctors, nurses, school teachers, 
illuminating and safety engineers, 
governmental and private health 
agencies, and civic groups through- 
out the United States are collaborat- 
ing in the movement for conserva- 
tion of vision. 

An idea of the scope of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness may be gained from the 
fact that during the year members of 
its staff participated in activities to 
conserve sight in eighty-six cities in 
twenty-one states, the District of 
Columbia, Canada, and Europe. A 
two-reel motion picture, “Preventing 
| Blindness and Saving Sight,” was 
shown 420 times under the auspices 
of thirty-one organizations. Some 
250,000 publications were distrib- 
uted. Lewis H. Carris is managing 
director of the Society, which has its 
headquarters at 50 West 50th Street, 
New York. 


In Mountain Lakes, New Jersey, 
three hundred school children have 
been fingerprinted by the chief of 
police and a detective from Morris- 
town, with parents’ consent. 


this project problem. 
printed in duplicating ink, ready , ~ pases 
7 aphing on any gelatin du oie. Profusely 
illustrated with thie e, attractive pictures, 
ly interesting to c 
tions for Indian activi 
w ‘ibooke Sta September issu: 
or on page 
Instructor. Write toda y for catalog ond Price 
list. Soostiy —_ Master W Workbooks are 


MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY, 
5154 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago, Ill. 











BIG 10c ART PACKETS 


Contain clever seatwork patterns and designs 
HALLOWEEN, AUTUMN, COLUMBUS, 
THANKSGIVING, PILGRIMS, REDSKINS. 

Each above packet—10c (No stamps) 
CHILDREN’S MONOLOGUES 
Snappy and new for fall programs. A selected group of 5 
separately bound and typed monologues. 5—8 minutes, 60c. 


Vonne’s Art Shop - - Neola, lowa 














large 
Write today for Art Year Book 
oF, 


Dept. 475, 10 E.Huron St., Chicago, lil. 








GREAT PATRIOTSandPARDONS 


BY MARION U. CHRISTIANSEN 
CLOTH $1.00 PER COPY 
A book of historical poems depicting important events 
in French and German history. Based on best author- 
ities. Enlightening; entertaining; excellent material 
for recitations. Postpaid. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 











articles such as table mats, vn 8 ete, 
one dime for sample mat. We gladly 
directions for 100 useful articles to 

be made in the classroom. Write today. 


> {FP CROFT (0 Dept 1, Sandusny-0 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


macuns® 


All Makes 
At Bargain Prices 


Cc) YOUNG OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 
111 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
MICROSCOPES 
HEMICALS 
ST 
Professional experumeoters Save 


and ge: Special 30 Day Otter. 


J.H. WINN MFG. CO., Dept. 2510, 124 W. 23 St., NewYork 


printeo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


|or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 

| two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00 ; 225 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfreesamples. | 


| Write c and mail to us with P.O. orderto cover | 
cost. Yourorder filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. | 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 





























*> WORLD'S LARGEST, 
JUVENILE BOOK PUBLISHERS... 
invites you to write for their new 


SC SopeTiy, prices Javenile Boo 
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At least 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


in every issue 


a 
AKE NEWS-WEEK the source of com- 
plete and unbiased news for use in 
your cl . Th ds of schools 
and more and more of them each 


year, are using this illustrated news- 
magazine to emphasize with <P 
accuracy, and with punctual timeli- 
ness, the important news happenings. 














Sixty or more photographs in every is- 

sue provide you and your class with a 

wealth of fascinating pictorial material 

which you can use in poster torm and 

_| in scrap books to illustrate the news 

of the week. It is also invaluable in 

conjunction with correlated subjects, 

with projects, and with units of work 

on geography, history, civics, language, English, cur- 
rent events. 

* 


| Nineteen departments in NEWS-WEEK 
give continuous interest. From a teach- 


i standpoint all of the important 
19 pr of the news are covered in these 














departments. For instance—Important 
political and economic developments at 








home and abroad—Arts (all forms) — 
Avictio usiness— Entertain- 
ment (screen and stage)—The Press—Biographical 
sketches—Law—Radio—Science—Medicine—Sport. 








we 
Easy to read, easy to understand. 
N News from the four points of the com- 


pass. That’s why NEWS-WEEK is 
gaining in favor among teachers, pu- 
pils, students, and parents all over the 
S United States. Clean, unbiased, concise, 
and understandable information, clearly 
presented with pertinent pictures. 


Under our introductory offer to new 
subscribers, you may try this, Amer- 
] ica’s fastest-growirg news-magazine, 











for the next 20 issues (5 months) for 
only $1 (a saving of $1 over the single 
issue price of 10c a copy.) Or the spe- 
cial teacher's rate will bring you a full 

year of NEWS-WEEK (52 issues) for 
only $2.25 (a saving of $2.95 over the single copy 
price.) Just fill owt the coupon below and mail it 
today. You need send no money now, we will bill 
you after you have received your first copy. 


* 
SPECIAL OFFER 
of : 
NEWS -WEEK 
to 
TEACHERS 
$1.00 for 20 issues 


(for new subscribers only) 


$2.25 for 52 issues 
(regular subscription price $4.00) 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager 
NEWS-WEEK 

Rockefeller Center, 

1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 


Yes, Mr. Pratt, please send me NEWS- 
WEEK. 52 issues for $2.25 [] 20 issues for 











$1.00 [) My remittance is enclosed [J 
Bill me after receipt of my first issue [). 
i 
City or Town___ —_— hae 
ol 
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Health Association 
Dishands 


The first organization of national 
scope to devote itself to the cause of 
child health has recently found it 
necessary to disband. Established in 
1908 as the American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality, it changed its name 
in 1919 to the American Child 
Hygiene Association, and in 1923 it 
united with the Child Health Or- 
ganization of America to form the 
American Child Health Association. 

Meeting at the New York head- 
quarters on August 13, the members 
of the Association voted approval of 
their executive committee's proposal 
to cease functioning. The president, 
Dr. Samuel McClintock Hamill of 
Philadelphia, declared that there are 
now many child health organizations 
with overlapping functions, and at- 
tempts to amalgamate them have 
been futile. Governmental as well 
as private agencies have adopted 
much of the work in which the As- 
sociation was a pioneer. Dr. Hamill 
praised the federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal agencies which have helped to 
improve conditions. He pointed out 
that in 1908 the infant mortality in 
seventeen states studied was 197.3 
per 1,000, while in 1934 it had de- 
creased to 58.1 per 1,000 for the en- 
tire country. 

“While very much remains to be 
done in the field in which we have 
served,” said Dr. Hamill, “we are of 
the opinion that the most important 
course to pursue at the present time 
is to urge wider application of the 
vast knowledge already available. 
There exists a far too strong and de- 
structive tendency to search for new 
and untried procedures to the relative 
exclusion of application of those 
whose value already has been definite- 
ly proved.” 

Herbert Hoover was president of 
the Association from January, 1923, 
until he became president of the 
United States, and recently has been 
honorary president. At the time of 
dissolution, its active officers, in ad- 
dition to Dr. Hamill, were: Dr. 
Joseph S. Wall, vice-president; Dr. 
Philip Van Ingen, secretary; Edgar 
Rickard, treasurer. The executive 
committee consisted of George Barr 
Baker, Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, 
Ida M. Cannon, Louis C. Schroeder, 
Henry F. Vaughan, Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine, 
Herbert §S. Houston, F. J. Kelly, 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Dr. Hamill, and 
Mr. Rickard. 


So successful have been the Fair- 
bridge Farm Schools for Boys in 
Western Australia, that similar 
schools are now to be established in 
Victoria by the co-operation of 
the Victorian, Commonwealth, and 
British governments. Originally the 
training farm system in Australia 
was formed under a bequest by Lady 
Northcote, who had stipulated that 
the major portion of the income 
from her fortune should provide for 
such farms to help poor children 
migrate from any part of Britain to 
Australia and, by training, equip 
themselves for life. 
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ideas... 


SCHOOL ARTS 522 Printers Bidg. 


Enter my subscription to the new size SCHOOL ARTS, The Art Magazine for 
Teachers. (] Enclosed $3 (Canada $3.25, Abroad $4). [1] Will pay bill Nov. 5. 


NOW YOU CAN GET 


Good Ideas in Art Teaching 


SCHOOL ARTS 


The Art Magazine for Teachers 


No more wondering what to do. A brand new 
magazine comes to you each month, showing you 
exactly what other teachers are doing along with 
illustrations of the work the children have pro- 
duced, You make your selections from these lesson 
. there are more ideas in each issue than 
you can use in a month. 


Lessons show the things you like to do— 
Things that children like to do, too. Cut paper 
work, simple designs and drawings, suggestions for 
making illustrations to fit stories in the reading 
lesson, posters, borders, sometimes little plays, 
puppet shows, easy block prints, suggestions for 
oliday seasons. it 
children interested and you know how we 
~ children work when interested, 
You'll be delighted in the Big Page Section. Each month you receive, as a 
regular part of your SCHOOL ARTS, a section of 8 double size pages 10” x 1334” 
covered with drawings, designs and project work in outline form ready to trace, or 
you may detach these pages and pin up on the board. These pages alone repay 
you for the small cost of a year’s subscription. 
Subscribe now! Begin with the October number. Get SCHOOL ARTS in its 
new larger size...48 pages, 7” x 10” and 8 pages, 10” x 1314”. 
ready to help you. Don’t miss it. Mail coupon below. 


*s ideas like these that a 
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All this help is 


BEGIN WITH OCTOBER! 





» Worcester, Mass. 

















WIRIEIE... This New Book 
tells The Secrits of Smateleess 


@Do you really understand 
the principles of Smartness? Are you 
sure you do not make certain vital mis- 
takes in dress, conversation, etiquette, 
or other essentials of attractiveness? 

Do your clothes a/ways look smart— 
or do people whisper about your appear- 
ance? Are others eager for your com- 
pany, proud to be seen with you? 

Every woman everywhere owes her- 
self a copy of this remarkable new book, 
“The Secrets of Smartness”, You may 
have it free. 

Alma Archer, America’s premier au- 
thority on smartness, now reveals in 
practical, written form the successful 
method she has applied for years to her 
clients of society, stage, and business 
world, She can help you be sure of your- 
self—any time, anywhere. Her secrets 
may save you awkward, even embarrass- 
ing experiences, 


Yours for the Asking 
Accept this book free—with 
Alma Archer's fascinating, 
intimate Personal Style Test, 
which determines whether you 
are making costly mistakes, 
Without obligation, mail the 
coupon mow. ALMA ARCHER, 
Studio 1010, 724 Sth Ave., 
New Y N. Y. 








ALMA ARCHER Phase 
_ Premier Style Authority 
Counselor to women who wish to be 
more smartly finished, more attractive. 
Victor Stiebel, London's leading cou- 
turier: "It took Alma Archer to set dows 
the principles which make women chic.”* 
Princess Natalie Paley: ‘'] am fas- 
cinated with this simple method which 
every woman can apply.”’ 
Claudette Colbert: "An invaluable 


time-saver, even to the woman whose 
fashion flair is infallible.’”’ 


ALMA ARCHER, Studio 1010, 724 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your book ‘“The Secrets of Smartness”’ 


and my Personal Style Test. 
Name (Mrs. or Miss) 
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BARGAIN! 


Unusual opportunity to purchase latest model Royal 

Portable. New sales plan places this ane new 
writing machine easily within reach of every reader 
ef this magazine. Act quickly. Use coupon below. 


BRAND-NEW GENUINE 


ROYAL PORTABLE | 


WITH TOUCH CONTROL 


Me 4 4 guaranteed by the Royal Typewri 
_ 4 A Inc. Anyone can use it—even a child. 
Will give lifetime 


last is the perfect 
typewriter for 
student, home, 
Sa 


TOUCH CONTROL... the most 
revolutionary improvement ever 
resented on a typewriter. Key- 
nsion is instantly personalized 
to your own exact finger pressure. 


PAY.AS YOU USE IT! 


Smali down payment. Monthly terms easily ar- 
ranged to suit your purse—only a few cents a day. 


FREE! & FREE! (B 


New system of touch Handgomely, designed 
typing. Prepared by ex- LI) my riter easily 
perts. Quickly mastered. camer for luggage. 


SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 


Try the New Royal Portable at home. If not entirely 
pleased, it may be returned without question. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


1 Royal Typewriter Coupee, Inc., Dept. 1-10 i 
12 Park Avenue, New York City H 
I Please send me complete details conqeraing spe. I 
§ cial FREE TRIAL OFFER on the New Royal 5 
§ Portable Typewriter with TOUCH CONTROL. ; 





@ Most useful 48 page 


rangements; formations; 
to educators. Mail coupon. No cbllention. Write y. 
PAN-AMERIOAN BAN BAND pet. & & CASE €o. 
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TRAVEL CONTESTS CLOSE OCTOBER 15 


M BECAUSE of the fact that the 1935 Instructor Travel Contests close 

October 15, this will be the last announcement of them that. can be made 
in these pages. Readers of this magazine in the past school year became familiar 
with the terms of the Contests, and many of them started on vacation trips 
with the definite intention of writing up their experiences. 

A great many inquiries have been received during the summer, and copies 
of the rules have been sent in response to the requests. Some manuscripts have 
already been received. 

The fact that there are two Contests, one concerned with travel in the cur- 
rent year and the other with the benefit derived from travel over a period of 
years, seems to appeal to many teachers. Another attractive feature of the 
Contests is the large total amount of money ($1,000) to be distributed in cash 
prizes. 

Perhaps the most popular provision, however, is the offering of so many 
prizes that a far greater proportion of contestants become prize winners than 
is the case in many contests. 


Eleven prizes ranging from $100 to $25 are offered, amounting to a total 
of $600. Four hundred dollars will be distributed among $15, $10, and $5 
prizes, awarded to deserving manuscripts in both the Descriptive and the 
“Better Teacher” Contest. The number of prizes in each of these smaller 
groups is left indefinite so that the judges may have an opportunity to make 
the fairest possible distribution; but it is safe to predict that more than fifty 
prizes will be awarded in the $15-$10—$5 classes. 


The purpose of THe INstructor, in conducting Travel Contests year after 
year, is to give recognition and an adequate award to a large number of con- 
testants, and higher awards to the authors of outstanding manuscripts entered 
in one or the other of the two Contests. 

Anyone who desires detailed information, so as to prepare and submit a 
Contest entry before the closing date, October 15, shouid write at once to: 
Travet Eprror, THE INstructor, Dansvitte, N.Y. 





A Historic Locomotive 


In conjunction with the Smithson- 


hopper,” operating so as to give it the 
ian Institution in Washington, the 


appearance of running on the rails. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is ob- 
serving the centennial of the entrance 


of the first railroad passenger train - 


into the nation’s capital. The anni- 
versary is being marked by a 130- 
day exhibit that will last until Jan- 
uary 1, 1936. 

Featuring the display is the 103- 
year-old locomotive “Atlantic,” the 
first to enter the capital in advance 
of the formal procession, on August 
25, 1835. Four trains, each hauled 
by a new locomotive—the “George 
Washington,” the “John Adams,” 
the “Thomas Jefferson,” and the 
“James Madison”—took the digni- 
taries from Baltimore to Washington 
for the celebration. In the cheering 
crowds that assembled round the lit- 
tle station at the foot of Capitol Hill 
(at Pennsylvania Avenue and Second 
Street) was President Jackson, un- 
officially a spectator. 

The “Atlantic” will entertain 


It is one of the most remarkable en- 
gines ever built, and still runs under 
its own steam. One of the double- 
decked Imlay coaches of a century 
ago is coupled with it in the display. 

Other features of the Smithsonian 
exhibit include two animated dio- 
ramas. One shows the first B & O 
meeting in 1827. The other is the 
famous race between the “Tom 
Thumb” locomotive and a _ horse, 
which took place August 25, 1830, 
five years to a day before the en- 
trance of the railroad into Washing- 
ton. The Ellicott’s Mills station bell 
of 1830, exactly like the one provid- 
ed for Washington’s first station, a 
station gong of 1855 from the second 
B & O station in the capital, and a 
display of locomotive models showing 
a century of development, are also in 
the display. 

Of the original locomotives that 


‘ART’ 
OJECTS. 


MAKE DRAWING 


° LESSONS EASY e 
AND ATTRACTIVE 


“The Big Fall Package” 


is a rea! bargain. se col- 
lection of Sor-ours 3 SILHOU- 
ETTES, PATTERNS, OUTLINE 
PICTURES of fall a7 trees, 


TOG R 
MAY FLOWER POSTER, TUR- 
KEY AND CORN SHOCK 
PLACE CARDS, and other 
IDEAS. Complete lesson plans. 
New and Different. 


Price 50c postpaid 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY 
Dept. N, 736 WEST 173rd St., New York 
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GAY MUSLIN MAP only 25e 
To color with crayons or embroider. Size 14x18 inches. 
Depicts scenes of historic and geographic interest. With 
complete instructions and suggestions for study correlation. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by eminent educators. Instruc- 
tive! Absorbing! For complete Map project send 25c to ‘ 
KATRINKA FISHER, Hig d Park, Illinois. 





TEACHERS 


How would you like a whole 
page of Halloween designs 
for your October classes? 
Write today for new October 
pages of designs and ideas 
done with 
EVERYDAY ART 
COLORED PAPERS 


Send Sc to cover mailing. Or send 
25¢ and receive of 
Everyday Art Papers (sufficient for 
large class), instruction sheet included. 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
293-592 Hayes Ave, 200 Filth Avenue 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 








came into Washington in 1835, the 
“Atlantic” and “Thomas Jefferson” 
have been preserved. The latter is 
in the B & O’s historical collection 
at Baltimore. 


thousands at the Smithsonian during 
its stay there. Visitors will see its 
long spindly driving rods, from 
which it got the nickname “Grass- 














PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


Our great big package of Art Work for each 
day in the month is ready for you. The new, 


clever posters are made of colored paper with 
cardboard patterns attached. October package 
contains fall flower, health, Halloween and 
other October subjects. Our p- Ag Ty 


pletely solves your art e is 
nothing like it on the ~My We have helped 
thousands of teachers. Let us help you. Send 
$1.00 bill with your order immediately. - 

Primary Teachers Service, Box 53, Calumet City, Hl. 


KNITTING YARNS 


on = R OVER 25 YEA 
bey Lowest s.guits, cou V. ER {00 Fh FREE SAMPLES. 

















CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 1226. SthSt., PHILA, PA. 
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" Use Perry Pictures in teaching Language, Literature, History, and 
Geography. 

IMPORTANT in Picture Study; the size of the picture and its quality. 
It should be large enough for the pupil to see it well. In 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


each on paper 5'<x8 inches, this need is met; and they cost only 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more ; assorted as desired. Postp’d. 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Size 3 x 3%. 
DON'T FAIL, to see “Our Own New Course in Picture Study.” 

A picture for each month the first eight years in school. 72 in all. 72 
Leaflets describe them. 

FREE in October, to any teacher who sends a stamp for postage and 
mentions this Magazine ; a sample picture and its Descriptive Leaflet and 
full particulars about the ‘*Course.”” 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations 
and two pictures for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
The PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


IT IS NOT TOO EARLY TO ORDER COLUMBUS AND PILGRIM PICTURES. 


-and community singing. 





The Best Low-Priced Song Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 
Durable “rope bristol’’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


High School Course 


128 pages. 
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for free Bulletin 
» Dept. H-723, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


INCLUDING HALLOWEEN ITEMS. 
Free Catalog on Request. 


Address: ALBERT V. JENSEN, 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, lowa. 
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A new seat work-color and 
construction 


- to delight 





Vv 4 


a 


for Class Parties and Halloween Dramatics 


9015 Here is seat work with an instant appeal to every child—the making of masks 


—something he will take home and enjoy—yet involving approved educational activ- 
ity—coloring and construction. When a child is making something he likes, for his 
own use, stimulated interest inspires his best efforts. You will find these Halloween 


Masks a most inspirational project. 


Each portfolio contains six masks—one each Cat, Owl, Witch, Ghost and two Jack 
O’Lanterns—in outline to be colored, cut-out, punched and strung. Detailed direc- 
tions for coloring and constructing different types of masks are printed on each port- 
folio. Price, per portfolio, $0.25 postpaid. Five portfolios, 30 masks, $1.00 postpaid. 








HALLOWEEN POSTERS 





Each three feet long--- twelve inches high--- 
beautiful --- brilliant--- fascinating 
8367 “Big Poster” designs on sheets 12 x 36 inches, with numbered outlines to be 
filled in with cut papers, making brilliant and colorful posters for use individually or 
as a frieze 12 feet long. The portfolio contains four outline posters of Halloween 
subjects with all necessary colored papers for completing the posters. 


Price, postpaid —_. om 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS CUT-OUTS 


8362 Eight plates of designs representing the people and inci- 


dents associated with the landing of Co- 
lumbus. Here are the ships, the In- 
dians, the Knights in Armor, the stand- 
ard bearer of the Castilian flag, the co- 
coanut and banana trees, etc., all well 
drawn, and making a most impressive 
picture when cut out and colored. 
Complete directions for coloring accom- 
pany the set. Price, each, postpaid $0.60 


into standup figures. 









For November---PILGRIM VILLAGE 


The most popular Thanksgiving seat work ever published— 
used by thousands of schools with universal approval. An at- 
tractive, impressive, educational project for sand table, history 
teaching or story illustration: 

8306 Puritan men and women, Indians, log cabins, children 
and animals, the good ship “Mayflower,” trees and plants—in 
outline on heavy cardboard to be cut, colored and constructed 
When all the objects are completed a 
Pilgrim village is formed, with authentic details of costume and 
environment. A splendid Thanksgiving group project, ideal 
for sand table use or for visualization of the story of the Pil- 
grims. 8 sheets of outlines on cardboard with color suggestion 
sheet and detailed instructions, in portfolio. 








_............--- $0.60 postpaid 





MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
. Send the following portfolios: 

Landing of Columbus 
Pilgrim Village 


Enclosed find 
wnibiends Halloween Masks 


_.Halloween Posters 


a No. 1 SPECIAL COMBINATION—5 Portfolios—for $2.00 postpaid. 
2 Halloween Masks, 1 each Posters, Columbus, Pilgrim. 


_._ Ne. 2 SPECIAL COMBINATION—8 Portfolios—for $2.50 postpaid. 
5 of Masks (30 masks), 1 each Posters, Columbus, Pilgrim. 


Name 








Loyalty Oaths for 
Teachers ? 


In this year’s legislative sessions, 
loyalty oath laws for teachers were 
enacted in seven states, according to 
the Committee on Academic Free- 
dom of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which organized a fight 
against the bills. In 1931 six states 
passed such laws, and altogether there 
are now twenty states that require 
teachers to take an oath of loyalty. 
In ten, the laws affect teachers in 
private and parochial as well as pub- 
lic schools and in four they apply to 
aliens as well as to citizens. Legal 
services have been offered by the 
Union to teachers’ groups to test the 
constitutionality of these laws when 
they cover aliens, or teachers in pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 

The Academic Freedom Commit- 
tee has issued a statement saying: 
“These laws appear harmless enough, 
but experience has shown that they 
are used to prevent honest discussion 
in the classroom of controversial is- 
sues. A questionnaire sent out to 
various states having oath laws on 
their books brought back the uniform 
response that progressive teachers 
were subject to pressure because of 
their political and economic views. 
. . « The oaths in most cases are more 
far-reaching than those required of 
elected officials.” 

In one state a loyalty oath law, that 
was enacted over the vigorous oppo- 
sition of teachers’ groups led by six- 
teen college presidents, contains an 
unusual clause declaring: “Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed 
to interfere in any way with the ba- 
sic principle of the Constitution 
which assures every citizen freedom 
of thought and speech and the right 
to advocate changes and improve- 
ments in both the state and federal 
Constitutions.” 

Opinion as to the desirability of 
requiring teachers to take such an 
oath is sharply divided. Certain or- 
ganizations, believing that much in- 
fluence that can be called disloyal 
and subversive of American princi- 
ples is exerted in and through the 
schools, are enthusiastic supporters 
of the movement. Among them are 
the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, the American Legion, the 
Elks, Chambers of Commerce. Op- 
posed to the proposals are many 
leading educators, the National Ed- 
ucation Association, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the Progres- 
sive Education Association, parent- 
teacher and adult education groups. 

One of the resolutions adopted at 
the 1935 meeting of the National 
Education Association reads: “The 
Association believes that administra- 
tors, teachers, and schools should have 
full opportunity to present differing 
points of view on any and all con- 
troversial questions in order to aid 
students to adjust themselves to their 
environment and to changing social 
conditions.” This, however, should 
be read in connection with another 
resolution: “The Association believes 
that the fundamental principles of 
American democracy are the best so 
far devised by man to govern a free 
people and pledges itself so to teach 
the youth of this land.” 
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American children know only a few of our 
native birds by sight. Their future hap- 
piness will be greater with this knowledge 
taught through Dodson’s study pictures. 
Mr. Dodson is a world renowned bird nat- 
uralist, whose life studies have solved 


many problems regarding the houses and 
food that lure our beautiful song birds. 


FREE BOOK OFFER 
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1. “Your bird friends and how to win 
them.” More of these books published 
than any other bird book. Libraries 
report it the most instructive book in 
their files. 

2. “Dodson’s Color Book for Children.” 
Large 9 x 12 book showing 15 beautiful 
Town and Country Birds in natural 
colors and shadow gray pictures of same 
birds for coloring—full instructions for 
which are given. Birds alone sell for 
47 cents. 

3. DODSON’S no paste scrap book with 
gummed stickers that holds 200, 7 x 9 
prints. Preserves your bird picture 
collection, in library book form. 
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ABOUT NEW HORIZONS—FREE TO 
TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


A new concept of teaching is spreading rapidly over the country because it means 
swifter progress for students with much less strain upon the teacher. Woven into 
this more modern technique are the lesson sheets produced so quickly and easily 
by the Mimeograph Process. This new method erases the large-class problem by 
giving all students teacher-help in its most effective form. It bridges the gap of 
individual differences; allows each student to progress according to capability. It 
develops self-reliance and creative thinking; helps to solve the question of disci- 
pline. A truly remarkable advance which lessens the teacher’s load and multiplies 
teacher efficiency. Endorsed by educators of highest rank and fostered by that 
modern tool of education, the Mimeograph Process. We believe every teacher 
needs to be fully informed concerning this important development. Complete infor- 
mation gladly furnished without obligation. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
Free to teachers. The illuminating facts about. the new Mimeographed lesson sheets are 


clearly set forth in two attractive booklets entitled ““Education Is Marching Forward” 
and “A Solution.” They are yours for the asking. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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MH ADVENTURE, exploration, discovery, and 

untraveled paths seem to be called to mind 
by a ship with billowing sails. Adventures of one 
kind or another come to each of us, although we 
often fail to recognize them as such unless they are 
accompanied by unusual experiences. The affairs 
of everyday life, humdrum as they sometimes seem 
to be, can become an adventure for anyone who will 
look upon them in that light and recognize the pos- 
sibilities which they afford. 

If we are willing to let the past take of itself 
and cease worrying about the future, we shall be 
free to live fully in the only time which is available 
to anyone—the ever-present now. Obviously, we 
cheat ourselves when we spend precious time and 
thought worrying about that which is behind us or 
that which may never occur. 


H WHAT better opportunity could there be for 

exploration than at the beginning of a new 
school year? Perhaps you are not an explorer by 
nature and have no desire to poke around in queer 
places. But have you considered the possibilities 
for exploration beside your very fireside? What 
fun to set forth upon an armchair expedition! 
There are many avenues to follow; it is only for us 
to chart the course and set forth upon it. 

The study of some subject that we have long ex- 
pected to pursue will fill many a winter evening 
with pleasure and profit. The joy of developing 
a hobby that is entirely new to us is worth consid- 
ering. Great satisfaction will come with some type 
of creative expression; it may be painting, sketch- 
ing, weaving, woodworking, pottery, knitting, or 
the like. We are often told that we are capable 
of doing much more than we now do, so why not 


let us be about it? 
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H THE joy of discovery belongs not alone to the 

intrepid explorers of land, air, and sea. Many 
discoveries which will long bear fruit for us are 
within the range of possibility. The world at large 
is likely never to know about some special findings 
which we have made, since they may so easily be in 
the realm of literature, where we have encountered 
new books and authors which bring us joy, or again 
in the out-of-doors, where we have come across 
wild flowers, rock formations, and other beauties 
of nature new to us; but our own little world will 
be richer for our enlarged experience, for our great- 
er understanding, and for our wider vision. To 
discover some special ability in a girl or boy and to 
point the way to the development of it is indeed 
to make a rich discovery which one day may bring 
blessing and benefit to the far corners of the earth. 
Truly, the rewards are great indeed. 


HM UNTRAVELED paths lie before us. With the 

spirit of adventure we approach them, and 
with the joy of discovery we walk their length. 
That important equipment of every explorer, the 
compass, must not be forgotten. Just what this 
instrument should symbolize to each of us is a ques- 
tion which must be answered individually. Very 
likely the desire to go forward, the determination 
to succeed, and, above all, the aspiration to make 
a contribution to the world about us would con- 
stitute a compass which would direct us toward the 
fruits of discovery that we have every right to 
make our own. 
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“THE PRIMITIVE SCULPTOR" —E. Irving Couse 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


© WHO is this Indian, shaping with 
his skillful hands a: strange little 
head of clay? He belongs to the tribe 
_ of Taos Indians; in New Mexico. 
These Indians live.far from other peo-) 
ple in a beautiful part of the country. 
They are a peaceful and happy tribe, 
and their life is very simple. They 
worship the sun and the rain, which 
make the corn and the grass grow. 

The artist, E. Irving Couse, has 
lived among them for a long time. 
At first they did not like to have him 
paint pictures of them, because they 
thought that the spirit of the person 
who posed, would, when he died, go 
to the picture and not to the Happy 
Hunting Ground. 

One day Mr. Couse painted a pic- 
ture of an old squaw, but she would 
not let him see her face. The Indians 
believed that she would die, since her 
spirit was in the picture. When noth- 
ing happened they began to have more 


Questions 


Why was Mr. Couse able to get 
such a natural picture of the primi- 
tive sculptor? Has he told us many 
things about this Indian? Is he kind? 

Do you think Mr. Couse knows 
how these images are to be used? 

What do the jars and fire tell us 
about the Indian? Would the picture 
be as fine if Mr. Couse had left them 
out? Does the dark background sug- 
gest where the sculptor might be? 
Does it help to make the design of the 
picture simple? 

Does this Indian like beautiful 
things? Where did he get his feath- 
ers? Did he make his moccasins? 
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The Picture 


faith in him, and one by one they 


posed for him. 

Some of the Indians like to watch 
him while he works, and will make 
suggestions which Mr. Couse thinks 
are very helpful. It is because he has 
lived with them and knows how 
gentle and yet how strong they can 
be, that Mr. Couse can make pictures 
that tell us so much about them. 

The primitive sculptor does not 
seem to be posing for this picture. It 
is as though we were standing by his 
side, watching him, too. With just a 
small piece of clay and his fingers for 
tools he makes these little images. 
Notice the loving, thoughtful expres- 
sion on his face as his hand moves over 
the face of the image. 

The figures will be used in one of 
the tribe’s religious ceremonies. As 
sun worshippers, the Taos Indians 
have many secret festivals when the 
katcina dolls and little clay images 


LOcATION OF THE ORIGINAL: PRIVATE COLLECTION 


The Artist 


@ E. IRVING COUSE was born in Saginaw, 

Michigan, in 1866. After studying art 
in Chicago and New York, he enrolled in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and was also a 
student at the Académie Julian. Having 
gained an excellent technical background, he 
started painting peaceful pastoral scenes and 
landscapes along the coast of Normandy. He 
grew dissatisfied with his accomplishments, 
and believing that America should offer a rich 
field for her own artists, he came back to this 
country. 

The Indian had been untouched as a sub- 
ject, and Mr. Couse saw great possibilities in 
these native Americans. His first attempts 
were with the Klikitats in the Northwest. 
They were reluctant to pose, but finally the 
artist won them over. These pictures gained 
recognition for him, especially in Paris. 

Not altogether pleased with the northern 
Indian, he next tried the Sioux, but found 
them too civilized. 

(Continued on page 77) 


like those in the picture are used. The 
small jar that the seated doll holds 
may contain the sacred grains of corn. 

Not only has the artist pictured 
the images for us, but he also shows 
some of the pottery for which the 
Indians are very famous. One is a 
handsome jar of red clay, with a white 
and black design worked upon it. 
The black jug is made from a differ- 
ent clay, and polished with a smooth 
stone until it shines. 

~The dark background of the pic- 
ture makes the Indian’s figure and col- 
orful costume stand out in relief. The 
carefully made bead belt and moc- 
casins, the buffalo breechcloth, and 
the hair bound in yarn, are all typical 
of the dress that the Taos men wear. 
This sculptor does not wear the feath- 
ers of the chief or hunter. 

Mr. Couse has painted many other 
fine pictures of the Indians that he 
has grown to admire. 


Activities 

Write a story about what this 
sculptor is thinking as he works. 

Find all the pictures that you can 
which tell how the Indians of the 
Southwest lived. Learn how they 
made their pottery, wove their blan- 
kets, and made beaded ornaments. 

Learn some Indian designs and 
what they mean. Then use these de- 
signs to tell a story of something that 
has happened to you or to an Indian. 
This pattern may be used for a rug 
or blanket which you may weave. 
You may prefer to be a potter, and in 
that case you must make your design 
follow the shape of your bow! or jar. 
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PRIMARY GRADES sECTION 


A PICNIC LUNCH ON AN AUTUMN DAY 


H THIS poster offers suggestions for lessons in fire building in 
connection with a study of woodcraft. How to make a cooking 
fire—the tinder, the fuel, the draft—should be emphasized; and the 
necessary safety precautions should be demonstrated. Cooking out- 
doors furnishes a happy experience for both teacher and pupils. 
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@ AFTER visiting schools in thirty- 

eight states the writer concluded that 
the problem which is most vital to the 
majority of teachers is, “How can we get 
children to like to read?” Most teachers 
realize that the children who like to read 
are good readers and have very little 
trouble in doing the regular school work. 
They also realize that the method used in 
teaching reading is a vital factor in deter- 
mining the attitude the children will take 
toward books. 

The writer has chosen to treat the two 
phases of this problem separately: (1) 
when should reading activities be intro- 
duced, (2) what method of teaching 
should be used. In this article only the 
first will be discussed. 


@ A GREAT deal of research has been 
carried on in order to find an answer 
to this phase of the problem. The first 
important discovery was that most chil- 
dren who failed in school had reading dif- 
ficulties. The histories of these children 
were studied and it was found that their 
difficulties started in the first grade. 

By testing all children who entered first 
grade it was soon discovered that the chil- 
dren who failed were those who were 
mentally immature. Continued research 
has shown that from twenty to thirty per 
cent of English-speaking children who 
enter first grade are not ready to learn to 
read. It has also been shown that most of 
these children, if given reading activities, 
will acquire such a feeling of dislike for 
reading that they will have difficulty all 
through school. 

When first-grade teachers, principals, 
or superintendents make the decision in 
regard to when to start reading, they 
should remember that children who start 
too soon will probably become school 
failures and perhaps life failures. 
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When to Start Reading Activities 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


HM AT FIRST the teachers tested for 
reading readiness by using a mental 
test such as the Pintner-Cunningham Pri- 
mary Mental Test (World Book), but 
now they use many different measures. 
The writer has found the following evi- 
dences of maturity worth checking. 

1. Good physical condition. 

2. Mental age of six years six months 
or above. 

3. Many correct concepts of common 
things, gained through wide and varied 
experiences. 

4. Strong interest in reading and a de- 
sire to read. 

5. Evidence of clear thinking, gained 
through practice in solving many simple 
problems related to vital experiences. 

6. Recognition of reading situations. 
a) Curiosity as to signs, advertise- 
ments, labels in and out of school. 

b) Looking at picture books with 
interest. 

c) Bringing books to school to be 
read and shown. 

7. Ability to discriminate between sim- 

ilar sounds. 

8. Some ability to recognize and dis- 
tinguish form. 

9. Ability to make the proper eye 
movements. 

10. Ability to co-operate with group, to 
show courtesy, @nd to carry responsibility. 

11. Ability to express oneself orally. 

12. Ability to understand what others 
have to say. 

13. Ability to listen attentively while 
rhymes and stories are being told or read, 
and to follow the line of thought. 

14. Ability to repeat rhymes or brief 
passages correctly. 

15. Ability to follow directions. 

16. Ability to anticipate what comes 
next in a story. 

17. Ability to supply missing words or 
parts in familiar rhymes or stories. 

18. Ability to recall experiences. 

19. Ability to reproduce very short 
stories or parts of stories. 

20. A desire to tell or dramatize stories. 

21. Ability to classify pictures or other 
objects in making booklets. 

22. Ability to recognize his name, and 
tell the meaning of such signs as “Dan- 
ger,” “Slow,” etc. 


M THE writer does not believe that 
children should be taught to read be- 
fore they are seven and a half or eight 
years old, but, of course, he realizes that 
parents will insist that their children 
learn to read whether it is good for them 
ornot. Many specialists believe that chil- 
dren injure their eyes by reading at too 
early an age. Many experienced teachers 
realize that children can learn to read in 
a few weeks when they are eight years old 
and that it takes at least two years if they 
start at six. There are so many activities 
which are just as valuable as reading, if 
not more so, for first- and second-grade 
children, that this subject should be post- 
poned until it is less work for the child. 


@ IF THE children have not attended a 
kindergarten where they have been 
checked on reading readiriess, the first- 
grade teacher will take at least two 
months to develop and check reading 
readiness and the needed oral vocabulary. 
After this has been done she will divide 
her group into two sections, and only 
those who are ready will learn to read. 

What will the children do during the 
first two months, while the teacher is 
checking them? If the reader has fol- 
lowed our previous articles published in 
THE INstRucTOR, she will remember that 
the purpose of the school is to help the 
child develop behavior patterns that will 
enable him to solve the problems of his 
social and physical environment and to 
use his leisure wisely. Starting in the kin- 
dergarten, the child should have vital ex- 
periences in each of these fields. 

In the primary grades we use commu- 
nity-life units to integrate the fields of 
social studies, health, and science. ‘The 
skills are developed only as they are need- 
ed to help the child carry out his unit ac- 
tivities. The first unit we develop is one 

(Continued on page 72) 





@ THE next subject which 
Mr. Townsend will discuss 
will be the method of teach- 
ing which should be used when 
introducing reading. 
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Suggestions for Making Halloween Posters 


DELLA FRICKE 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 


M@ IN PLANNING posters for Hal- 

loween, let the traditions which are 
deeply rooted in the minds of children 
have full sway. Owls, bats, cats, and 
pumpkins are the accepted symbols, and 
out-of-door scenes with a moon, fence, 
and jagged branches make up the back- 
grounds. The imagination readily fur- 
nishes all other details. 

The posters shown here exemplify good 
technique as follows: the use of a few 
bright colors; strong contrast of values; 
few details; a sense of balance; and uni- 
ty in wording and illustration. 
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THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS 


CALISTA LOUISE BLILER 


M “THE little Indian boy watched the 
sun set in the golden west, before he 

turned toward home.” Mrs. Brown fin- 

ished the story and looked at her son. 

“Won’t you tell me what you are 
thinking about, Tommy?” she asked. 

“I was wondering what makes the sun 
go down at night and come up in the 
morning in a different place,” Tommy 
answered. 

Many girls and boys have wondered 
about not only the sun, but the moon and 
stars as well. Maybe some are not inter- 
ested in what Tommy wanted to know, 
but want some other question answered. 
There are many interesting things to learn 
about the sun, moon, and stars. 

For instance, the sun is really a star. 
It seems so bright and hot because it is our 
nearest star. Many stars are bright and 
hot like the sun, but they are far away. 

Did you ever look at the hot coals in 
a fire? They are bright because they are 
hot. That is also why the sun is so very 
bright. It is very, very hot. It is so hot 
that even we, who are miles and miles 
away from it, feel its heat. 

The sun does not really come up in the 
morning and go down at night. It looks 
that way because the earth turns around 
and around. Did you ever ride on a 
merry-go-round? If your mother is 
watching you, and you look for her, 
sometimes you can see her, and then again 
you cannot. Now think of the earth as a 
merry-go-round. Part of the time we see 
the sun, and part of the time we do not. 

The moon is not like the sun. It is a 
great deal nearer to us than the sun, but 
it is not hot. In fact, where the sun is not 
shining on the moon, it is very, very cold. 
It is colder than the earth ever becomes. 
Because the earth turns around, the moon 
also looks as if it came up in the east and 
went down in the west. 

The moon is made of soil and rocks. 
There is no water or airon the moon. No 
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people or animals live on it. The moon is 
much smaller than the earth, but is about 
the same shape. 

We can see only one side of the moon, 
the side that the sun shines upon. Some- 
times we cannot see all of this side. Then 
we say that the moon is not full. 

Dust or fog in the air often makes a 
ring of light around the moon. It is the 
light shining through our own air that 
makes this ring. The ring is not near the 
moon, but is near the earth. 

The stars are bright suns. They are so 
very, very far away that they look like 
just bits of light to us. We cannot see all 
of the stars. Some are too far away. 
They are like our sun and are very hot. 

Stars do not fall. What we call “falling 
stars” are little pieces of rock that fall 
from other planets. When you jump up, 
something pulls you back down. When 
these rocks get near the earth, they are 
pulled down too. They come so far and 
so fast that they get hot and burn up. 

These facts are only a few about the 
sun, moon, and stars. There is much that 
you can learn about them which is not 


told here. 


BETTY’S HALLOWEEN CAT 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


M@ WHEN Betty and Jack came home 

from school they found that their 
mother and father had gone away. Moth- 
er had left a note beside their lunch on the 
kitchen table. The note told them that 
their mother and father had gone to visit 
Uncle John and Aunt Molly, who lived in 
the country. It would probably be dark 
before they reached home. 

Betty and Jack were not afraid to stay 
at home alone, but this was Halloween, 
and they wished that they could have 
some Halloween fun. They were not 
going to a Halloween party, and they 
didn’t have even a jack-o’-lantern. 

“We can make Halloween masks,” said 
Betty. 

“Yes, we can do that,” said Jack. 


PRIMARY STORIES TO READ 


So the children made some masks. They 
put them on and laughed. The masks 
looked so funny. 

Soon it became dark. Jack turned on 
the electric lights. Then Betty found a 
Halloween story in her reading book. She 
read it aloud. It was a story about witch- 
es, goblins, and black cats. 

Just as Betty finished reading the story 
there was a queer “rap! rap!” at the door. 

“What was that?” asked Betty. 

“T don’t know,” answered Jack. “Per- 
haps it was the wind.” 

“The wind isn’t blowing,” said Betty. 
“Do you believe there are really witches 
and goblins, Jack?” 

“No,” said Jack. 

“Rap! rap!” sounded at the door again. 
The children were startled. 

“That might be a goblin,” said Betty. 

“There are no goblins,” said Jack. 

Then Jack walked over to the door. He 
opened it slowly. 

What do you think was there? A 
witch? A goblin? No, it was a little 
black kitten that said, “miaow,” and 
walked into the room. 

“You dear little kitten,” said Betty. 
“You are my black Halloween cat. I'll 
call you ‘Goblin.’ ” 

Soon the children’s mother and father 
came home. They brought a big yellow 
pumpkin from Uncle John’s farm. 

Then Betty and Jack had fun making a 
jack-o’-lantern from the big yellow 
pumpkin. Goblin, the little black kitten, 
purred softly as it sat close by, watching 
the children. It seemed to know that 
it was a Halloween cat. 


READING TESTS 


Fill in the blanks. 

1. The name of the story 1s ______. 

2. Mother left a ____ to tell Betty 
and Jack where they had gone. 

3. The children made some ______.. 

4. Betty named the kitten _______. 

5. Mother and Father brought home a 
aad from Uncle John’s farm. 
Underline the group of words within pa- 
renthesis which makes each statement 
correct. 

1. Mother and Father had gone (to the 
city, to the country, to a picture show). 

2. Betty and Jack (were afraid to stay 
at home alone, were not afraid to stay 
at home alone, went to a neighbor’s home 
to stay). 

3. Betty read aloud (a funny story, a 
Christmas story, a Halloween story). 

4. (A black kitten, A goblin, The 
wind) made a queer “rap! rap!” at the 
door. 

5. Mother and Father came home (the 
next morning, before dark, after dark). 
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OR TO TELL 


BUSY LITTLE NUTKIN 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


Nutkin was a little squirrel. 

He lived in a hole in a tree. 

His coat was of gray fur. 

He had a long bushy tail. 

Nutkin was very busy. 

The days were growing colder. 

He knew it would soon be winter. 

He wanted to store some food. 

So he started to look about for nuts. 

Down the tree he scampered. 

He found a nut. 

He held it in his mouth. 

Over the grass he leaped. 

Scratch, scratch, scratch, he dug a hole. 

He dug a hole with his two front paws. 

He dropped the nut into this hole. 

Then with his paws he patted the 
ground. 

He pulled up some grass with his paws. 

He laid the grass over the hole. 

Nutkin found many nuts. 

He ate some of the nuts. 

He hid many nuts in the ground and 
in holes in trees. 

Soon it was winter. 

Snow covered the ground. 

Nutkin was hungry. 

He was looking for nuts to eat. 

Over the snow he leaped. 

Then he stopped. 

He smelled a nut that he had hidden. 

With his two front paws, he brushed 
the snow away. 

Scratch, scratch, he dug into the 
ground and found the nut. 

He sat up on his hind legs. 

He cracked the nut with his sharp 
teeth. 

Then he ate the nut. 

Over the snow he leaped again. 

Up, up he scampered to his hole in the 
tree. 

Then he went fast asleep. 

His tail was the blanket which kept 
him warm. 


THE FORGOTTEN LEAVES 


MABEL NIEDERMEYER 
M “THERE! That tree is done,” said 


Jack Frost one crisp autumn evening, 
as he picked up his paint pots of yellow 
and crimson. 

He began to whistle a tune as he looked 
at the maple tree, whose leaves he had 
turned to bright colors; that is, all the 
leaves except a few. Jack Frost had over- 
looked a short branch that was tucked 
underneath some longer branches. 

“Paint us! Paint us!” the forgotten 
leaves called after him, as he skipped off 
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to a neighboring oak. But Jack Frost 
was whistling so merrily in the frosty air 
that he did not hear their call. 

Jack Frost came back again and again, 
but each time he missed the little branch 
of leaves which had not been painted. 
Although the leaves pushed this way and 
that way, Jack Frost did not find them. 

“Oh! look at the lovely leaves!” called 
one of a number of children on their way 
to school one day. “Let’s take some of 
these branches to school.” 

“Yes, let’s,” chorused all the others. 

“We shall never be chosen to help 
make a room beautiful,” the green leaves 
sighed, as the children left. 

“Oh, but the season is not over yet,” 
encouraged a crimson neighbor. “See, I 
haven’t been chosen either.” So the 
green leaves began to hope again. 

The days grew shorter, and the night 
air grew cold. One by one, the painted 
leaves on the tree lost their hold on the 
limb and fell to the ground. 

One evening a group of people came 
out with rakes and baskets. They raked 
up the leaves and carried them out to the 
road. Then one of them lit a match, 
and soon they had a fire burning. 

“We are not even good enough to help 
make a fire for them,” the forgotten 
leaves said to one another. This time 
there was no crimson leaf to answer them, 
for it, too, had fallen. 

Tt wasn’t long until only the leaves that 
had been forgotten, and a few others, 
were left hanging on the tree. It grew 
colder, and one day there were a few flur- 
ries of snow in the air. A gust of wind 
sent an acorn from the neighboring oak 
tree to the ground, just below the maple 
tree’s few remaining leaves. 

“Oh, dear,” chattered the acorn, “what 
ever shall I do now! Iam sure to freeze 
here on the ground.” 

What was that? The forgotten leaves 
became interested. They could make a 
warm blanket above the acorn to protect 
it from the cold! They passed the word 
along to the remaining leaves on the tree. 
Then they tugged until they were free 
from their limb. As they struck the 
ground, they pushed the acorn into a 
small hole, and then settled down on top 
of it. 

Was the acorn happy? The leaves 
thought they heard it murmur, “I shan’t 
freeze now. Thank you, little leaves.” 


A BROOMSTICK ADVENTURE 


KATHERINE JANSSON 


HB “MIAOW,” said the little black kit- 

ten. And “Miaow,” said the big 
black cat. “You sleepyheads! Don’t you 
know it’s Halloween? Come, jump upon 
our broomstick and take a ride with us.” 

“Who’s that?” said Betty. 

“Who spoke?” called Billy. 

“Miaow, I did,” answered the little 
black kitten. 

“Miaow, I did,” answered the big 
black cat. “Come. It’s Halloween.” 

Betty and Billy jumped out of their 
beds and upon the broomstick. 

Through the valleys they swooped. 

Right over the tops of the trees they 
sailed. 

“The elves and brownies dance to- 
night,” said the little black kitten. 

“Where, black kitten?” said Billy. 

“Right here,” and down through the 
trees to the edge of a large grassy circle 
came the broomstick, carrying Betty 
and Billy, the little black kitten, and the 
big black cat. 

“Be still,” said the big black cat. 

So they sat in the grass as still as mice. 
Soon they heard tinkling bells and piping 
flutes, and into the fairy ring came a 
great many brownies and elves, leaping, 
dancing, and somersaulting. 

Three of the brownies carried a huge 
orange pumpkin, which they rolled into 
the center of the ring. Then around and 
around the jack-o’-lantern went the 
elves, skipping and singing. 

At cockcrow, quick as a wink, the 
brownies, every one, jumped into the 
jack-o’-lantern, and away it rolled. 

“Oh,” said Betty. 

“Ah!” said Billy. 

“Miaow,” said the little black kitten. 

“Come,” said the big black cat. “Jump 
upon our broomstick, and home we'll 
ride again.” 
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Ewing Galloway 
Firemen Making Their Beds 


Ewing Calloway 
Sliding down the Pole, to Answer an Alarm 





Ewing Ga'loway 
Fighting a Blaze with Water Tower and Hose 
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Studying Fire Prevention 


MARY OWINGS 


Teacher, First Grade, Riverside Grammar School, Riverside, Illinois 


@ IT WAS after the first fire drill in 
the fall that the first-grade pupils be- 
came very much interested in the study 


‘of fires, fire drills, fire stations, and fire- 


men. 

We had business meetings to talk over 
some of the problems to be worked out in 
connection with our fire drills, such as 
the following: In case our school should 
get on fire, and we were in our room, 
where would be the best exit? Where 
would be the best exit if we were in the 
basement? In the auditorium? We tried 
the different exits which were suggested. 
Having decided upon the exits, we prac- 
ticed using the fire escape in order to 
become familiar with its location. 

We discussed just what should be done 
in case someone else should get on fire, 
what should be done if you yourself 
should get on fire, and what should be 
done if the house should catch on fire. 

The pupils then told how fires can be 
caused by carelessness. The following 
statements were given and later printed 
(by the teacher) on sheets of unprinted 
newspaper and placed on a roller easel. 

Fires are caused by: 

1. Starting a fire on a windy day. 

2. Starting a fire too near a building. 

3. Children playing with matches. 

4. Looking for things in the dark 
with a match instead of a flashlight. 

5. Keeping old papers, rags, and oiled 
mops in closets, basements, and attics. 

6. Throwing away burning stubs of 
cigarettes. 

7. Not putting out campfires. This 
often causes terrible forest fires. 

In one of our discussions, the point 
was brought up that people are often 
badly hurt from crowding and pushing 
during a fire. The pupils therefore real- 
ized the need of discussing how they 
should pass out of the school building if 
it should get on fire. There are five 
hundred children in our school. What 





Ewing Galloway 


would be the best way for them to leave 
the building so that no one would be 
hurt? We decided that everyone, upon 
hearing the gong, should stop whatever 
he is doing, and walk quickly (not run) 
to the best exit. There should be no 
pushing, talking, or looking back. We 
must not stop to get hats, coats, or 
books. By remembering and carrying 
out our fire-drill rules, we are being 
good citizens. Good citizens always do 
what is best to help others. 

We made a tour of our building. We 
saw the gong and where the alarm is 
given. We saw the fire extinguishers 
and the hose. The children realized that 
these things were put here for our safe- 
ty, and that they were to be used until 
the arrival of the firemen. 

When the words firemen and fire 
chief were mentioned, an animated dis- 
cussion followed, bringing out the fol- 
lowing points. Firemen are brave and 
daring. They are sometimes killed when 
trying to save others. Firemen do not 
keep people waiting. They go at the 
first call. They work in all kinds of 
weather. 

In the meantime, arrangements were 
made to take the children to a fire station. 


THE Trip To A Fire STATION 


We were met at the door of the fire 
station by the fire chief. The first thing 
he did was to have a false fire-alarm call 
come in to show the children exactly how 
alarms are received at the station. 

One fireman demonstrated a gas mask. 
He then used the inhalator on another 
fireman who pretended to be overcome 
by smoke or gas poisoning. 

We saw where the big hose hung. We 
went upstairs and saw the firemen’s beds 
—so clean and neatly made. By each bed 
was a pair of trousers fastened to a pair 


of boots. The fire chief told us that a 


(Continued on page 73) 





In Their Spare Time, Firemen Make and Mend Toys 
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Halloween Scenes 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Steps in drawing pumpkins— 

Draw a circle. 

Put a dot at the top; make the stem. 

Make two oval holes for the eyes, as if 
you were cutting them with a knife. 

Finish the eyes by putting a dot in the 
right corner of each. 

Now we need a nose. 

Then draw the mouth. 

Perhaps you could draw some teeth. 

Here you see a smiling jack-o’-lantern, 
a cross One, and a serious one. 

You will notice that when you turn up 
the corners of his mouth, he laughs. 
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When you turn the corners down, he is 
cross) When you draw a rather straight 
line, he is serious. 

You can try different shapes for eyes, 
nose, and mouth. See the change in his 
expression if you make the eyes very large 
or very small, or one corner of the eye 
higher or lower than the other. 

Drawing the pictures— 

Each picture has some jack-o’ lanterns 
on a fence. How different the pictures 
are, because the pumpkins are arranged 
differently and the fences are different. 
Two are board fences and one is a stone 


fence. The houses have pumpkins in the 
windows. A longer line of smoke is com- 
ing out of the house ‘in the lower right- 
hand picture than from the houses in the 
one above it. To show a still day, make 
the smoke go straight up in the air. 

You will want to draw different kinds 
of houses. Some houses have two or three 
chimneys. An apartment house would 
be fun to draw. It has many windows. 
If the apartments have many children in 
them, there would be many jack-o’- 
lanterns in the windows. 

Coloring the pictures— 

You will think of such different colors. 
They could be very gay—you could have 
a blue sky, red house, bright green fence, 
and orange pumpkins. You could color 
the things like an imaginary world—a red 
sky, and a purple or a magenta fence. Do 
you like magenta color? Most children 
and artists love magenta. 
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Blackboard Language and Reading Lessons 


RALPH AVERY 


~\s YEN. 


Ay a. 
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A Jack-o'-Lantern An Animal Friend 


Frank has made a jack-o’-lantern. Squirrels are very busy during the fall days. 

He made it from a pumpkin which grew in his They run up and down the trees, and carry nuts to 
father’s garden. their nests. 

He cut the eyes and nose and mouth with a knife. Before the fall is over, they will put away enough 

He cut a hole at the top, too. food to last all winter. 

Inside the pumpkin he will put a candle. Now and then they stop to eat a nut or two. 

At night the light will shine through its face. See how this squirrel holds a nut in its two front 

He will take it to the school party. paws, which look something like tiny hands. 


Perhaps its nest is in this very tree. 
SOMETHING TO Do 


' ~P SOMETHING To Do 
Draw two jack-o’-lanterns sitting on a fence. 


Make one of them look funny, so you will laugh. Put nuts where squirrels can get them. 
Try to make friends with a squirrel. 

a an ee Write a story about a little boy and a squirrel. 
Write Yes or No after each question. 


Did Frank buy his pumpkin? QUESTIONS ON STORY 


Did he cut the face with a knife? In what season does the squirrel gather nuts? 
Will he put a flashlight inside the pumpkin? Where does a squirrel make its home? 
Did he make-the jack-o’-lantern himself? How does a squirrel eat? 


In putting these language lessons on the blackboard, the teacher may make the enlargement of the drawings by tracing the 
outlines on a sheet of paper, ruled in squares, and drawing the outlines on corresponding larger squares ruled on the blackboard. 
Erase the ruled squares, and retrace the lines of the picture with heavy chalk lines. 
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Our Indian Curio Shop 


KATHRYN RUNDELL 
Second-Grade Critic Teacher, Lincoln School, Hamilton, Ohio 


HM THE unit discussed and outlined be- 
low was carried on last year by 2B 
children in the public schools of Spencer, 
Indiana, during a period of fourteen 
weeks. The unit was developed under 
several difficulties: there were no mov- 
able desks in the classroom; there was very 
little supplementary material available; 
and there were forty-four children in the 
grade. Likewise, there was a limited 
amount of time which could be used for 
the unit, since certain books were required 
to be taught in order that the children 
might pass the Indiana New-T ype Test, 
given at the end of each semester. 
I. How the project originated. 

During the social science period I led 
the children into a discussion of Indi- 
ans. They talked only about the Indians 
who lived in wigwams. Since the chil- 
dren knew little about the Pueblo Indians, 
I. displayed several pictures of pueblos. 
Then I asked the children whether they 
would like to listen to a story about a 
little baby who was born in one of these 
houses. Of course they were interested, 
so I told them the story, “A Baby Is 
Named,” from Kwahu, The Hopi Indian 
Boy. ‘Then I placed around the room 
many pictures of pueblo life. 

The next day I began reading Chi-Weeé. 
I told parts of this book which seemed 
somewhat too difficult for the second 
grade. The study of the book aroused 
so much enthusiasm and interest that the 
children began to bring pictures and relics 
of Pueblo Indians to school. 

From this point every child had a def- 
inite part in developing our unit. 

II. Topics studied. 

Where the Pueblo Indians live. 

Some historical background. 

Physical appearance. 

Dress. 

Characteristics. 

Tribes. 

The pueblo. 

Food. 


Occupations. 
Ceremonials. 
Music and musical instruments. 
Picture writing. 
Games. 
Sand paintings. 
III. Activities to correlate with school 
subjects. 
A. Literature. 
1. Listened to Indian legends, myths, 
and stories read and told by the 
teacher. 
2. Learned poems about Indians. 
3. Dramatized Indian stories. 
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C. Reading. 


B. Language. 


1. Wrote stories on the following 
subjects: 

a) Pueblo. 

b) What Hopi Indians Eat. 

c) Pottery. 
2. Wrote stories at home which they 
brought to the teacher, as a result of 
their interest in story writing. 
3. Learned use of capital letters and 
proper punctuation. 
4. Learned to make capital letters 
through our Indian study. Exam- 
ples: P (Pueblo), C and W (Chi- 
Weé), I (Indian), H (Hopi), Y 
(You), D (Dear), M (Mother), F 
(Father). 
§. Worked out new words from 
words we learned in our Indian 
study. Example: from chief-ch; 
chair, chin, cheek, church, chime. 
6. Enlarged child’s vocabulary. 
7. Solved thought 
problems (com- 
posed and written 
on blackboard by 
teacher), by play- 
ing store and mak- 
ing the situations 
real. 


1. Read and told 
Indian myths, leg- 
ends, and stories. 
2. Read _ notices 
from our news 
board (“Morning 
News”). 
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D. Arithmetic. 


1. Made paper money to play store. 
2. Counted and grouped articles in 
store. 

3. Composed written number prob- 
lems and then played store. 

4. Learned new addition and sub- 
traction combinations. 

5. Used clocks for .drill work on 


combinations. 


E. Writing. 


1. Made and colored Indian symbols 
and then wrote word beside each 
symbol. 

2. Wrote invitations to parents in- 
viting them to visit our Indian shop, 
and made and addressed envelopes 
for our invitations. 


F. Character education. 


1. Discussed courtesy, conduct in a 
store, etc. 


G. Handcraft. 


1. Built Indian curio shop. 
2. Made and colored awning for 
shop. 
3. Made a large pueblo out of boxes, 
sand, wood fiber, lime, water, and 
calcimine; made and colored figures 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Above: The Pueblo That the 


Children Built for the Sand Table 


Below: The Curio Shop, Exhibiting the Children's Indian Handcraft 
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First-Grade Seatwork 
MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


Pre-Primer Teacher, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


October Reading Lessons 
ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


Formerly, Instructor, University Elementary School, 
University of Missouri 








How many? ; 
Write the number in the block. 
Color the pictures. 
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Underline the correct word. 


1. Columbus lived in a town called 
Italy. 
Genoa. 


2. He thought the world was 
round. 


flat. 
3. When he reached land he thought it was 
China. 
India. 
4. When he began his voyage he had 
three ships. 
one ship. 





litem 





Draw a line through the words that make you 


think of Columbus. 
ship Spain round 
Italy sea bus 
sailor voyage story 
store train Isabella 





Underline the word that tells best how the per- 
son or persons in the story felt. 


Columbus had asked many people to help 
him get ships and money for the voyage. He 
walked slowly. His head was bent in thought. 

angry discouraged happy 


The sailors begged Columbus to turn back. 
“We shall be killed,” they cried. They wanted 
to go back to their homes. 

cheerful frightened cross 


‘There is land,” the sailor cried. Columbus 
came quickly to him. The sailors shouted and 
waved gaily. 


frightened 


sorry happy 
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A Homemade Rhythm Band 


BEATRICE MEYER 
Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Santa Paula, California 


MIT IS self-evident that a rhythm band 

should be a band of rhythm. But 
what is your idea of rhythm? The Amer- 
icana says: “Rhythm, in music, is the 
swing and sweep of a composition, em- 
phasized by the accents ringing out in 
their proper places and attaining a series 
of climaxes in the special stress given to 
each metrical division of the work, ac- 
cent being the life of rhythm.” 

So you see a rhythm band is something 
more than just banging and counting out 
the time. Of course, at first we must 
count the time of many pieces, but when 
we have made the children time-conscious 
by much counting, singing, and moving, 
they will be able to tell us whether a piece 
pulses two, three, or four. From count- 
ing and clapping the “one” (the strong 
accent) of a measure, and waving the 
arms outward for the lighter accents, we 
go to the walking, running, and skipping 
motions. We use any motion that ex- 
presses rhythm, so that the children will 
feel it from head to toes and will not need 
to count. They will know #ime, that es- 
sential of rhythm. 


H LET us turn to the instruments. Be- 
fore your band assembles to play, 
it is well to let each child try each instru- 
ment. If you have no instruments, make 
them. The following books give you de- 
tailed directions for making and playing 
primitive musical instruments: Creative 
Music in the Home (Chautauqua Trade 
Products), and Children’s Symphony 
(Teachers College) , both written by Satis 
Coleman; and Fun with Flutes, by 
David Dushkin (University of Chicago). 
In this article we will not discuss how 
to make the instruments, but will tell of 
the influence that the making of musical 
instruments and the assembling of them 
into a band had on a group of Mexican 
children in the Barbara Webster School 
in Santa Paula, California. Teachers who 
have not yet had the courage to try using 
homemade instruments have a pleasant 
experience awaiting them. Once you 
have started you cannot let go, and you 
will even want to write your own songs. 
Because of their language handicap, 
Mexican children take from two to three 
years to go through the first grade, which 
makes some children too old for first- 
grade songs and handwork. To interest 
some of these older children in music, we 
started, several years ago, by letting them 
“pick out” songs they knew on glasses. 
Each glass had the amount of water nec- 
essary for one of the notes in the scale. 
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Thus our activity was launched. The 
children asked many questions. They 
wanted to know why wood when tapped 
made a different sound from a. glass. 
Could they fill and refill the glasses, and 
would the glasses work better if placed 
on a wooden table; where would they 
work best? How could other things to 
play on be made? After discussing these 
questions, we tapped and listened. 


H THE children will gather all sorts of 

queer-looking things, utterly disre- 
garding their appearance, because of the 
sound they carry; and you, too, will find 
yourself tapping and listening. The day 
we found musical sounds in some discard- 
ed pieces of gas pipe and with the help of 
the janitor hung them higgledy-piggledy 
by wires to another bar for chimes, we 
also won the co-operation of the janitor, 
which is essential when you clutter your 
schoolroom with junk. (Later a guest 
who heard the band play presented us 
with a set of pipes, cut in lengths—mak- 
ing a scale.) The twelve- and eighteen- 
inch lids of paint containers, used in this 
vicinity, made delightful tom-toms. They 
were painted with bright Indianlike orig- 
inal designs, and when hit by a spool 
hammer made noise enough to suit the 
players. 

During the first year we had a band, 
much time was needed to repair the in- 
struments, because they were played with 
such gusto that they were often broken. 
So we learned to make more substantial 
ones. Instead of making the rattles of 
cartons, boxes, or bottles, we found 
gourds more durable, more easily painted, 
and their mellow sound more uniform. 


We discarded the cardboard and hatbox 





The Musical Instruments Shown Here Were Made and Played by These Mexican Children 


drums for the chopping-bowl variety. 
This we did to preserve the gusto. 

Expression and tempo, after time, can 
be easily developed. The children wiil 
readily choose the instruments that make 
the best galloping-horse sound for a fast 
4/4 galloping piece, or the ones that will 

t express gentle rain or a slow bell- 
ringing Christmas carol; and will play 
them loudly or softly to give just the 
right feeling. Then small groups come 
before the room and try the different in- 
struments. This process of counting, 
clapping, and pacing the music, and try- 
ing the instruments, will take days and 
days, before the whole band is ready so 
that all may play at once. For further 
help, along these lines, I refer you to 
Alice G. Thorn’s book Music for Young 
Children (Scribner). 

When a feeling for time, tempo, and 
expression has: been considered and the 
children have decided what instruments 
they would like to try to play, we let 
them all play together, at first just ac- 
centing the heavy beat. Then we develop 
the necessary rhythm patterns to main- 
tain the interest of players as well as the 
audience. As one teacher says, “Do any- 
thing for variety.” 

Make patterns with the swinging of 
the arms and the movement of the bod- 
ies. Swing the instruments over the head, 
hitting the heavy accents; make large cir- 
cles with the arms, shaking the instru- 
ment for the other accents; or swing up 
and down. Of course marimbas and 
drums cannot be used in such patterns, 
but boys take to drums like ducks to wa- 
ter, and will hit the loud and soft accents 
easily, letting their whole bodies express 
the rhythm in a so-called rhythm pat- 
tern. 

Being unable.to afford a piano, we pur- 
chased a good secondhand reed organ at a 
small cost. Our accompanist plays the 


piece when the band is assembled, thus 

setting the tempo and giving the pitch 

for the singing. The leader, always a 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Courtesy, The Art Extension Press, Inc., Westport, Conn. ‘Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 28 
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October Recitations and a Song 





JACK-0'-LANTERN GARDEN 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


I wish I had a garden, 

Where the warm sun brightly shines. 
I'd plant each nook and corner 

With jack-o’-lantern vines, 


Then, from my little garden 
I'd pick for Halloween 
More golden jack-o’-lanterns 
Than you have ever seen. 


Of course, I’d choose the biggest, 
The one that’s brightest gold, 

To peep in at your window— 
Oh, there, I almost told! 


LOST 


REBA MAHAN STEVENS 


Out in the woods one blowy day 

I followed the leaves and ran away. 

Mother said, “Mind you don’t go too 
far!” 

Daddy said, “Don’t forget where we are!” 

But I couldn’t stop and I couldn’t stay, 

I followed the leaves and ran away, 

Up a hill where the wind blew strong, 

Down a hill that was steep and long, 

Into a wood full of yellow leaves spread 

Like a bright umbrella over my head. 


I came to a place where two paths 
crossed— 
I couldn’t tell mine—and so I was lost! 


Then I found the shiningest little brook 
Hidden away in a pebbly nook; 

And there in its mirror what should I see 
But my very own self, as safe as could be! 


I heard my father whistle and call— 
I laughed—and I wasn’t lost at all! 


A NEW WORLD 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Columbus found a new world 
Because he dared to do 

A thing that was unheard of— 
A thing that was quite new. 


Columbus found a new world 
Because he made a start, 

Instead of merely pond’ring o’er 
The thoughts within his heart. 


Columbus found a new world 
Because he saw things through— 

And you can find your new world 
Precisely that way, too, 
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PIONEER DAYS 


JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


The Covered Wagon 


When our forefathers 
With courage true 
Left the old home 
For the new, 


"Neath starry sky 
And blazing sun, 
The covered wagon 
Was their home. 


Sheltering them 

By night and day, 
Bearing them safely 
On their way, 


Carrying in 

Its circling fold 

The homely comforts 
Loved of old, 


Faithful 
Till the journey’s end, 
The covered wagon 


Was their friend. 


The Stagecoach 


Down the valley and over the hill, 

With whirling wheels and hoofbeats 
drumming, 

Near and nearer and nearer still, 

The stagecoach is coming! ‘The stage- 
coach is coming! 


High on his seat see the driver ride! 
He cracks his whip and calls aloud. 
The people run from every side, 
A welcoming and joyful crowd. 


Bag and baggage piled on high 

Sway against the setting sun! , 
Like clouds across the wind-blown sky, 
The dashing horses onward run! 


With beating hearts and happy smiles, 

Proudly the travelers sit within. 

How wonderfully swift the journeying 
miles! 


How wondrously sweet the welcoming 
din! 


Down the valley and over the hill, 

With whirling wheels and hoofbeats 
drumming, . 

Near and nearer and nearer still, 

The stagecoach is coming! ‘The stage- 
coach is coming! 


SHARES 


INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


Saucy little chipmunk 
High up in the tree, 


~ Don’t take all the beechnuts— 


Leave a few for me. 


Hark! I hear you answer, 
Scolding roundly, too, 
“Don’t take all the beechnuts— 


Please leave me a few!” 


NOT AFRAID! 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Oh, Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern, 
A-sitting on the wall, 

You do look very fierce, 
But I’m not afraid, at all! 


I scooped out all your insides 
And carved your wicked grin, 

I cut holes for your eyeballs, 
And put a candle in; 


You’re nothing but a pumpkin— 
Your orange shell is thin, 

I’m not afraid, but, oh, it’s dark— 
I think I'd best go in! 


IN AUTUMN 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


They’re coming down in showers, 
The leaves all gold and red; 
They’re covering the little flowers, 
And tucking them in bed. 
They’ve spread a fairy carpet 

All up and down the street; 

And when we skip along to school, 
They rustle *neath our feet. 


HALLOWEEN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


H_ appy children pranking, 

Apples bobbing, too, 

L ively little brownies 

L_ ooking straight at you. 

Owls with mournful hooting, 

W itches riding sticks, 

Elves and cats and goblins, 

E_ ach one up to tricks. 

N_ ow it can be plainly seen 
That at last it’s Halloween. 


AUTUMN SONG 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Sing hey, sing ho, for autumn, 
For red leaves whirling round, 
For frost upon the hilltops 
And nuts upon the ground. 


Sing hey, sing ho, for autumn, 
For grains and apples bright, 
For jolly chums and comrades 
To share each day’s delight. 
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ON HALLOWEEN 


SYLVIA COMSTOCK PREEDOM 


On Halloween the black cats prowl 
And witches ride the sky, 

And jack-o’-lanterns glare at you, 
And ghosts go gliding by, 

While goblins prance and pixies dance 
And elves are very spry. 

But do you think that I’m afraid? 
Oh, no, indeed, not I! 


THE BLUE TEAPOT 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


This little blue teapot, 
With figures of gold, 
Belonged to Grandmother, 
So I have been told; 


And since I have her name, 
Which is Sue Adeline, 

The little blue teapot 

Will one day be mine. 


They tell me Grandmother 
Was gentle and fair, 

With laughing blue eyes 
And soft curly hair. 


Though I never saw her, 
I play, as you see, 

That I am Grandmother, 
When I’m pouring tea. 








BURNING LEAVES 


EUNICE CASSIDY HENDRYX 


When autumn leaves come tumbling 
In gold and brown and red, 

They cover walks and lawns just like 
A lovely carpet spread. 


And scuffing through the crisp dry leaves 
Is such a lot of fun 

Till all the trees are stripped and bare; 
Then raking time has come. 


In great long rows we rake them up 

And set them all on fire; 

They crack and blaze as their blue smoke 
Keeps curling ever higher. 


But as we watch the burning leaves, 
We take great care to stay 

Where breezes blow against our backs 
And take the flames away. 


THE REASON 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


In fourteen hundred ninety-two 
Columbus crossed the ocean blue. 

He found America and then 

He sailed right back to Spain again. 

But when the good news got around 
That this great country had been found, 
A lot of people came to stay— 

And that is why we’re here today! 








THE AWAKENING 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 





Snug in their cra-dles, High in the trees, The chest - 





nuts are sleep-ing Rocked by the breeze, While from the 





val-leys To hill-tops high, 





Jack Frost comes creep - ing 


. Si-lent-ly by. Gen-tly he taps On the cra-dles of brown, 





Till the chest- nuts a- wake 
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And come tum-bling down. 


A COLUMBUS ACROSTIC 


GEORGIA ELIZABETH BUTTERWAY 


Cis for Christopher, born in Genoa; 

H_is for Honor to his glory and fame; 

Ris for Route that would lead him to 
India; 

is for Isabella, the great queen of 
Spain. 

is for Sailors, who grew worn and 
weary; 

is for Toscanelli, whose maps showed 
the way; 

is for Ocean, with wastes vast and 
dreary, endless and storm-tossed 
day after day. 

is for Pinzon, skilled but unfaithful, 

is for Hispaniola of mystical lure; 

is for the End of a dangerous journey; 

is for Riches abundant and sure. 
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is for Columbus, courageous admiral; 

is for Onward, his watchword alway; 

is for Light aglow on an island; 

is for Unknown endless and gray. 

is for Mutiny, constantly threat- 
ening; 

is for Beauty of tropical hue; 

is for Use Spain made of her treas- 
ures; 

is for Stars that lighted the blue. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


“ aw 2cron wm 


The smoke of old campfires 
Hangs low on the breeze; 
And gay, flaunting blankets 
Are draping the trees. 


October remembers; 
October believes 

That long-vanished footsteps 
Are stirring the leaves. 


THE FROST FAIRIES 


CORA MAY PREBLE 


The Frosty Fairies have been out 
With paint and brushes, too. 
We find their handiwork about 
In many an autumn hue. 
They paint the leaves red, gold, and 
rown, 
And scatter them around the town. 


Upon some still and starry night 
Wee Jack Frost takes a hand, 

And sprinkles stardust silvery white 
About the lazy land. 

He is a busy little chap 

While we are dreaming in a nap! 


The Frosty Fays have lots of fun— 
Upon our windowpanes 

They paint fair flowers, one by one, 
And little shining lanes. 

And then some shivery little spoof 

Hangs icicles upon the roof! 
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A Shadowgraph Indian Play 





HIAWATHA 


PEARL G. CRUISE 


@ SHADOW pictures offer a variation 

in dramatic presentation and artistic 
effect that is recognized by all who have 
studied it. Longfellow’s Song of Hia- 
watha was selected for production on our 
shadowgraph screen because of its adapt- 
ability to artistic shadowgraph arrange- 
ment as well as its poetical beauty. 

There is a colorfulness about Indian life 
that appeals to everyone. Campfires in 
the hazy twilight, deep woods with their 
abundance of wild life, picturesque cos- 
tumes, and the characteristic grace and 
beauty of the lovely Minnehaha made us 
feel that The Song of Hiawatha could be 
made beautiful as a series of shadow 
scenes. Moreover, there is a clean type of 
adventure in the story of Hiawatha 
which appeals to young people. Who has 
not marveled at the splendid skill of the 
hunter and his alertness to wild-animal 
ways? What child is not interested in the 
story of the wrinkled old Nokomis and 
her tender care of the little Hiawatha! 
How sweet and strange do children find 
the little papoose who was rocked to sleep 
by the winds in his “linden cradle, bedded 
soft in moss and rushes”! Most of ;the 
story is told so simply and so beautifully 
that everyone can find something of in- 
terest in it. 


PREPARING THE PLAY 


The poem was divided into parts for 
the reader and parts for the chief char- 
acters. These parts were typed, and the 
manuscript was read aloud many times to 
observe details. Many difficulties were 
enceuntered, suggestions were discussed, 
and a definite procedure and conclusion 
for each scene were planned. 

The play was then revised and typed. 
An individual copy was made for the 
reader and for each of the main charac- 
ters. A sketch of the shadow set for 
each scene was made and posted. 

The play consisted of the following 
parts: Hiawatha’s Childhood, The 
Birch-Bark Canoe, and Hiawatha’s Woo- 


ing. 
SELECTION OF CHARACTERS 


As soon as the manuscript was ready, 
we began to look for suitable pupils 
for each character. Voices were tested 
and selected. Since the reader had the 
longest part we wanted someone who 
could stand before the audience with 
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poise, who had a musical quality of 
voice, who could enunciate clearly, and 
who could recognize cues easily. Many 
volunteered for tryouts. 


MAKING THE SHADOW PICTURES 


Our shadowgraph frame, which is six 
feet by seven and one-half feet, is cov- 
ered with muslin. The background was 
made of brown wrapping paper with 
irregularly torn outlines and trees cut 
with shears. This served the purpose of 
giving realism and distance to the scene. 
The size of the figures was scaled for the 
purpose. The wigwam and the campfire 
were ten inches high with proportionate 
width. The canoe was four inches deep 
and fourteen inches long. The character 
figures (sitting position) ranged from five 
to nine inches in height. ‘The various 
trees ranged in height from seven to four- 
teen inches. After shapes of trees, In- 
dian designs, and figures of Indians had 
been studied, paper patterns were cut and 
tested out before suitable sizes and shapes 
were found. Then the acceptable pat- 
terns for the scenes were transferred to 
heavy cardboard, from which the cut- 
outs were made with the exception of the 
fire, the canoe, and the river, which were 
made from colored cellulose film. Some 
of the trees were cut from lighter paper 
in order to show up shades and tones. 
Straight pins were used to fasten the 
figures on the screen. 

Phonograph records of Indian music 
introduced the shadowgraph, and lent an 


atmosphere to the production between 
scenes when the shadow pictures were 
being changed. A strong spotlight was 
operated to throw the shadow pictures 
through the screen. 

The pupils who impersonated the 
characters were grouped behind the 
wings, and assisted in putting up each 
scene on the screen as soon as the spot- 
light was switched off. One pupil oper- 
ated the phonograph. Each pupil was 
very alert, knew his responsibility, and 
helped to make the production a real 
success. 


THE PLay 
CHARACTERS 
READER FIR TREE 
HIAWATHA HEDGEHOG 
BIRCH TREE NOKOMIS 
CEDAR TREE ARROW-MAKER 
LARCH TREE MINNEHAHA 


ScENE I. HiawaTHa’s CHILDHOOD 
STAGE SETTING 


Made as nearly like the description of 
the shores of Gitche Gumee as possible. 
To the front of the screen are seen the 
peaceful waters of the lake. On each 
side and extending backward is the for- 
est of pine and fir trees. The wigwam of 
Nokomis is located on the bank of the 
lake near the front. Trees make a sky- 
line to the back of the screen. Nokomis 
and the child Hiawatha are seated in 
front of the wigwam. 

(Continued on page 77) 





The Shadowgraph Setting for Scene III 
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* Children may make rattles and tom-toms, using for the rattle a small card- 

® board box filled with pebbles, and for the tom-tom a cylindrical cereal box hung 

from the child’s neck by a string tied around each end of the box. Strike the flat 

TO un p all re of the hands against the ends of the box. Decorate the rattle and tom-toim with 
Indian colors and symbols. 


Hold the tambourine with head down, parallel to the floor. Accent the first 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE beat of the measure enough to make the jingles sound. 


Hold the cymbal by the strap and strike the edge lightly with a stick. 
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Three October Plays 





BEWARE OF FIRE 


RACHAEL E. ANTHONY 
BLANCHE BURKE 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SPIRIT OF FIRE—Child who can do in- 
terpretive dancing, dressed in long, flow- 
ing, red costume. 

CHORUS—T wenty or twenty-five good 
singers. Fireman hats were borrowed 
from the fire department for each mem- 
ber of the chorus to wear. (These may 
be omitted. ) 

MATCH—Dressed in white suit and 
red skullcap. Burnt matches and emp- 
ty matchboxes tied all over the suit. 

FIREMAN—A member of the fire de- 
partment took this part. However, a 
child can take it very well. 

NEWSPAPER—Body covered with news- 
papers, tied on. 

OILY RAGS—Rags tied or pinned all 
over child; face smeared and dirty. 

CIGARETTE sTUB—A large piece of 
white cardboard fastened around body, 
with cut-out places for arms. Head is 
covered with red and gray crépe paper, 
crumpled, to represent burning end of 
cigarette. 

KEROSENE, GASOLINE, AND BENZINE— 
Three children, each carrying a large 
oilcan. 

BONFIRE—An open newspaper tied 
around body. Has sticks of firewood on 
heavy cord hanging on long string over 
each shoulder. Small branches may be 
attached to costume at intervals, with bits 
of red crépe paper to represent flames. 

ELECTRICITY—Several kinds of electric 
cords, extensions, flatiron cords, etc., are 
wrapped around body, arms, and legs. 
May carry an electric iron or toaster. 


STAGE SETTING 


Any stage or platform; no scenery. 


Music 


All verses were sung to the original 
music created for this play [given on 
this page]. 


THE Play 


SPIRIT OF FIRE— 

Oh, watch us, dear friends, and lend us 
your ear. 

We present you the hazards that cost 
you most dear; 

Now listen and laugh and watch us you 
may, 

But the rules that we give you, we 

urge you, obey! 


J4 


(Dances any interpretive dance. [Sug- 
gested music, “Gavotte,” by Francois J. 
Gossec.] Bows and exits. Chorus enters 
during dance. It may be arranged in 
three rows. The back row enters from 
right, middle row enters from left, and 
front row from right, alternately). 


MATCH—I am the match. I may seem 
small to you, but my power is great. 
When I am good I am very good, but 
when I am bad I am horrid! I’m respon- 
sible for the destruction of much property 
and many lives each year. Children play 
with me because I am pretty and I give 
them fun. I send my bright flame out 
and I catch everything in sight. People 
chase after me with water and sticks, but 
it isn’t much use, for when they give me 
a start, I always win! I hope they let me 
play. It is such fun to dart here and 
there. 

(Match struts back and forth in front 
of members of Chorus as they sing their 
lines. When they begin to sing “Take 
him away,’ Fireman enters and drags 
Match to side of stage, leaving him with 
hanging head and shamed face. Match 
should act frightened when Fireman ap- 
proaches him.) 





CHORUS— 

Matches should ne’er be left lying 
around; 

Destruction prevails wherever they’re 
found. 

To be sure, they are useful when in the 
right place, 

But using them carelessly brings us 
disgrace. 

Tra la la la la la la la la la, 

But using them carelessly brings us 
disgrace. 

Take him away, take him away, (This 
should be sung slowly, while the 
chorus makes motion with hands as 
though casting him aside.) 

For using them carelessly brings us dis- 
grace (gaily). 

NEWSPAPER—They call me a _ news- 
paper when I’m new, but when I’m old 
I’m rubbish and live in the attic or the 
cellar. My life is one nice long holiday. 
Fire comes for a visit once in a while and 
then my fun begins. I burn everything 
that stands in my way. 

(Newspaper struts while Chorus sings, 
and then Fireman takes him away and 
puts him with Match.) 

CHORUS— 

Newspapers are hazards when care- 

lessly found 


Lying in attics and cellars and 
grounds. 

Oh, sell them or burn them or carry 
away, 

But never, oh never, allow them to 
stay. 


(Continued on page 81) 


Take Him Away 
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A HALLOWEEN PARTY 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


CHARACTERS 
LITTLE PUMPKIN RABBIT 
BIG PUMPKIN BLUE JAY 
THIRD PUMPKIN FIELD MOUSE 
FOURTH PUMPKIN CHICKADEE 


FIFTH PUMPKIN RED-HEADED 


BOY WOODPECKER 
GIRL SQUIRREL 
CHIPMUNK BLACK CAT 
WITCH 
SCENE ONE 


The stage is strewn with corn stubble. 
A few ears of corn are seen lying here and 
there. Five pumpkins of different sizes 
lie at different parts of the field. The 
pumpkins are paper jack-o’-lanterns 
placed over the heads of children who lie 
on the ground. Their bodies, legs, and 
arms are hidden with corn husks and 
stubble. The stage is dim, and in the pa- 
per background is cut an opening to rep- 
resent the full moon. The light is thrown 
through it from a pale green electric bulb. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—Well, here we are 
again; and nothing’s happened. 

BIG PUMPKIN—Don’t be so impatient. 
Halloween’s a whole week off. 

THIRD PUMPKIN—AII the same, it takes 
a lot of time to scoop us out and fix us. 

FOURTH PUMPKIN—Yovu’re right. We 
ought to be picked up and taken in soon. 

FIFTH PUMPKIN—And that’s just what 
I think is going to happen. Why! haven’t 
any of you thought how round and nice 
we've grown. We're just the kind the 
children like. 

BIG PUMPKIN—That’s true. We're all 
going to be jack-o’-lanterns at someone’s 
party. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—I hope so. That’s 
what I’ve been growing for all summer. 
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Scene Three of “A Halloween Party” 
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PUMPKINS (in chorus)—All summer 
long! 

BIG PUMPKIN—And now I'd advise 
everyone to go to sleep. If we’re picked 
tomorrow, and I’m sure we will be, 
there’ll be a journey to take over to the 
house, and then there’ll be lots happening 
right up to Halloween. You know how 
busy pumpkins are after that. 

FOURTH PUMPKIN—We know. We'll 
go to sleep now. 

(Four pumpkins lay their heads on 
their sides on the corn stubble. Big 
Pumpkin looks at each one. Then he lays 
his head down, too. Curtain.) 


SCENE Two 


The same stage setting, only it is broad 
daylight. 

BIG PUMPKIN (raises his head )—Come! 
Wake up, you pumpkins. It’s morning, 
and this is the day the children will come 
to pick us. Wake up! (T'he four other 
pumpkins raise their heads slowly.) 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—I'm awake. 

THIRD PUMPKIN—And so am I. 

FIFTH PUMPKIN—And I am too. Just 
as much awake as you are. 

BIG PUMPKIN—S-sh. Here come the 
children to get us. Now all lie still and 
don’t mind if every one of you isn’t tak- 
en. Every pumpkin wants to be a jack- 
o’-lantern, but every pumpkin can’t. Lots 
of us have to do something different. (All 
hold their heads erect and keep very still.) 

(Enter Boy and Girl.) 

BoY—Look at the pumpkins. 

GIRL—See how they’re grown! 

BOY (very seriously)—I haven’t been 
here since the corn was cut down. Those 
are the best pumpkins we ever had, and to 
think we can’t have them. 

GiRL—I don’t see why we can’t take 
just one with us—that beautiful great big 
one, or if there isn’t room for him, that 
darling little one. 

Boy—Well, we can’t. Father said, 
you know, that there isn’t room for 
one thing more in the car; and he 
meant it. 

GiIRL—I know it; but I’ve watched 
these pumpkins grow, and I did want 
them for jack-o’-lanterns for Halloween. 

Boy—Never mind. There'll surely be 
some at the new farm, and if not, we'll 
get some anyway. Come along, Sally. 
They'll be waiting. I'll race you to the 
house. (The two children run off.) 

FOUR PUMPKINS—Did you hear that? 

BIG PUMPKIN—Oh, yes. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN (sobbing)—Now we 
won't have any Halloween party at all. 

THIRD PUMPKIN—And I'll never know 
how it feels to be a jack-o’-lantern. 

FOURTH PUMPKIN—Oh dear. Oh 
dear. Oh dear. 

FOUR PUMPKINS—Oh dear! Oh dear! 

BIG PUMPKIN—Stop crying, all of you. 


It’s silly. Of course it’s a disappointment 
(Continued on page 78) 

















In Costume for “The Little Spruce Tree” 


THE LITTLE SPRUCE TREE 


MABEL L. SEAVEY 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JACK FROST 
MAPLE TREE 


SPRUCE TREE 
ELM TREE 
OAK TREE 


Jack Frost, a boy, wears a white suit 
and cap trimmed with silver tinsel. 

The trees are girls, each of whom wears, 
hung by a loose cord around her neck, a 
very large cardboard “leaf” of the tree 
she represents. Leaves should be green 
on one side and autumn colors on the re- 
verse side. (The cardboard foundation 
may be covered with crépe paper, or 
painted.) Leaf hangs over the front of 
the child’s dress, and cord must be loose 
enough so that the child may turn leaf 
over easily. When children appear, the 
green side of the leaves is turned outward. 

Spruce Tree, a girl, wears costume 
made entirely of rows of green paper 
fringe, and pointed cap covered with the 
fringe. 


THE PLay 
(The trees take their places in the fol- 


lowing order: maple, spruce, elm, oak. 
Jack Frost skips on the stage a moment 
after the trees come in.) 

JACK FROST (to audience) — 

I’m Jack Frost! Now that summer is 

done, 

I’ve come from the northland seeking 

fun. (Sees Maple Tree.) 

Here’s little Maple Tree, dressed in 

faded green. 

I'll give her a gay new gown, fit for a 

queen. 

(Jack Frost goes behind Maple Tree 
and touches her on the shoulder. Maple 
Tree turns her leaf over to show bright 
autumn colors. All the trees say “Oh!” 
delightedly.) 


(Continued on page 79) 
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A Dramatization for October 12 








COLUMBUS 


MADELINE I. RANDALL 


CHARACTERS 
COLUMBUS KING FERDINAND 
SCHOLARS QUEEN ISABELLA 
SEAMEN LORDS AND SPANIARDS 
INDIANS PAGES, HERALDS, PEOPLE 


SCENERY 


By having the setting announced in the 
Prologue of each scene the necessity of 
scenery is eliminated. 


CosTUMES 


COLUMBUS, FERDINAND, SPANIARDS, 
Lorps—Trunks, doublet, cloak, plumed 
hat of material resembling velvet. Ruff 
at neck. Long silk hose. Long swords. 
Columbus’ suit should be plum-colored, 
the cloak lined with saffron. 

SEAMEN-—Tunics. Bare legs and feet. 
Scarf about head. Earrings. 

ISABELLA—Gown of Elizabethan style 
or similar to Cinderella’s ball costume. 

SCHOLARS—May be costumed as monks. 

INDIANS——Boys’ Indian play suits. 


ProLtocue To Act I 


A LorD (before the curtain) — 
Columbus would we honor in our play, 
Who, seeking shorter route to rich 

Cathay, 
Did haply chance upon this continent. 
Long years in Europe’s courts he spent, 
There vainly seeking opportunity 
To prove his theories sound. The first 
scene we 
Present to you is at the court of Spain. 
Here he his life’s ambition will attain. 


Act I 


The court, Granada, Spain 
Ferdinand and Isabella are seated upon 
a throne up center. Columbus stands di- 
rectly below the throne. Scholars are 
seated at table at one side of stage; Lords 
stand grouped at opposite side. 
COLUMBUS— 
Again, most gracious King and Queen, 
I pray, 
Consider now my plan to reach Cathay: 
Since that the earth is round wise men 
attest, 
Why not attain the East by sailing 
west? 
FERDINAND— 
For holding that the earth’s not flat 
but round 
Pray state what proofs, Columbus, you 
have found. 
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COLUMBUS— 
Full many proofs the earth is round 
there be: 
- For instance, when a ship sails out to 
sea, 
The hull first disappears and then the 
mast; 
But on the ship’s return the hull shows 
last. 
In sun’s eclipse the shadow that is 
found 


Upon the moon’s face is, you know, 
quite round. 
A SCHOLAR— 
But if the earth is spherical, how will 
A ship returning home then sail up- 
hill? 
ANOTHER— 
And men in the Antipodes, forsooth, 
Must walk with heels above the head, 
in truth! 
A LORD— 
And upward then from out a nether 
sky 
Would fall the rain and snow! 
mad, say I! 
ANOTHER— 
Trees into earth would upward send 
their roots! 
Shrubs downward into heaven would 
send their shoots! 


You’re 


A SCHOLAR— 
And what of torrid zone, where waters 
boil? 
And Sea of Darkness, where huge ser- 
pents coil? 





COLUMBUS— 
Alas that one such ignorance should 
find! 
The learned man should boast the open 
mind. 
FERDINAND— 
With patience have we heard this 
harebrained scheme. 
(to Scholars) 
How to your learned minds doth his 
plan seem? 
A SCHOLAR— 
His plan with due attention have we 
heard. 
We all are of one mind. It is absurd! 
FERDINAND— 
E’en if his plan seemed feasible to me, 
We lack the money in our treasury. 
ISABELLA— 
To me not wholly foolish seems his 
scheme. 
Quite logical his proofs and statements 
seem. 
His enterprise mine own I forthwith 
make: 
(lifting a casket of jewels) 
For its success my royal jewels stake. 
Within three months unless our plan- 
ning fail, 
From Palos shall an expedition sail. 
COLUMBUS— 
My prayers are answered after eighteen 
years! ' 
Too sudden joy is this! 
tears! 
(turns away a moment) 
(Continued om page 82) 
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Suggested Costumes for the Play “Columbus” 
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“THE TRADERS” = FRED M. TORREY 


MH THE trading post became an essential factor in the life 

of the pioneer. The white man and the red man each 
desired what the other could supply. Trading between the 
Indians and the settlers developed into a profitable business. 


This sixteen-page section is devoted to a study of pioneer life. 
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Pioneer Life 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


& THE most important group of pio- 

neers is not composed of the hunters, 
mineral prospectors, traders, or mission- 
aries, but rather of settlers upon the land. 
Pioneers form a cross section of society 
at an advancing border; but they: are 
principally young people with children, 
strong, hopeful, and confident, willing to 
buy their dreams with hard work. 

These land-tilling pioneers are at ‘once 
homemakers and breakers of the mold of 
society that they left behind. They toil 
over endless miles of rough roads, through 
mud and snow and storm, with a log hut 





Wide World Photos, from E. M. Newman 


The pioneer mother’s great part in conquering 
the West is commemorated in this statue. 





kwing Calloway 
There was homely cheer in the old-time kitchen. 
hold tasks were done, the hum of the spinning wheel was often heard. 


PLATE I 


When the other house- 


or a sod house at the end of the journey. 
By long years of labor, they tame the 
land with which they have struggled. 
- To the women the credit of better ed- 
ucation in the settlements should be given. 
They are responsible for the flow of cul- 
ture into the pioneering lands of the 
world. Hoover said, in speaking of the 
pioneer women of the West: “It was 
those women who carried refinement, 
moral character, and spiritual force into 
the West. Not only did they bear great 
burdens of daily toil and the rearing of 
families, but they were intent that their 
children should have a chance, that the 
doors of opportunity should be open to 
them. It was their insistence which made 
the schools and the churches.” 

The whole of America is a land of pio- 
neering tradition. From every country 
came settlers who were willing to struggle 


for more desirable forms of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, means of transportation, so- 
cial institutions, forms of government, 
and ideals. 

The great westward movement which 
came after the settlement of the thirteen 
original colonies is the most characteris- 
tic, and perhaps the most vivid, part of 
our national story. 

Why the pioneers settled where they 
did was mostly chance. The prairies 
were thought to be poor because they 
were timberless; and so were avoided by 
the first settlers of Illinois, who chose 
the timbered river bottoms where there 
were wood and spring water. As the 
valley land became scarce, the prairies 
gradually were peopled. 

Then, after Lewis and Clark had opened 
up the West, gold was discovered. This 
proved an incentive for the far westward 
movement. Many intrepid souls, drawn 
by the love of high adventure, struck out 
beyond the Mississippi toward the setting 
sun. There were trappers in buckskin, 


with their long-barreled rifles across their 
saddlebows; there were Texas colonists 
in homespun; there were dust-stained 
teamsters on the trail to distant Santa Fe. 





Keystone View Co. 


In a log cabin such as this, many an early settler made his home. 


Later, when he was able to do so, 


he replaced the cabin with a better dwelling. 





Wide World Photos, from E. M. Newman 
The discovery of gold in California in 1849 lured many miners to the West. 
They panned pay dirt taken from the beds of shallow streams. 
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The Mormon emigrants sang hymns as 
they pushed their two-wheeled handcarts 
up the Platte Valley. The gold seekers 
toiled to break trails through the deep 
snows of the Sierra passes. Stage drivers 
and shotgun guards fought off Indians; 
cowboys drove the wild longhorns north- 
ward from the Rio Grande to the Yellow- 
stone. It was a mighty pageant in blood 
and dust. 

With the conquest of the land, we have 
the fascinating story of the evolution of 
transportation. The trip down the Mis- 
sissippi River on a flatboat was one of 
lively adventure. The keelboat was an 
improvement over the flatboat, and final- 
ly the steamboat paved the way for the 
water travel of today. 

Oxcarts and covered wagons were the 
pioneers’ first means of overland trans- 
portation. Then came the stagecoaches. 
The steam engine revolutionized travel 
ins the country. Short, disconnected 
roads led to long connected ones until it 


Culver Service 
Great hardships were endured by these brave 
pioneers as they crossed plains and mountains. 





As the pioneer made his way westward, he was in great fear of the Indian. 
In time, a friendly spirit developed between the white and the red man. 
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was possible to travel continuously by 
rail from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

We are apt to think of pioneering as 
being a thing of the past, but there are 
modern pioneers as well. We have settlers 
in Alaska. There are millions of Chines: 
on the move in Asia. There are Scotch, 
Welsh, and English sheepherders and 
farmers living in the belt of grassland 
along the eastern foot of the Patagonian 
Andes. There are tens of thousands of 
settlers of many sects and nationalities in 
the Canadian Northwest. Many Austra- 
lians and others of English speech have 
sought the endless grasslands of their sun- 
baked continent. In southern Africa, 
Boers, Englishmen, and Portuguese have 
ventured on the dry veld and cooler tropi- 
cal highlands as well as in the rich hot val- 
leys that border them. There are Russian 
cart trains wandering into the plains of 
western Siberia and the Steppe Region 
and persuading the untamed Kirghiz 
nomads to accept the servitude of the 
plow as they turn vivid grasslands into 
grainfields. 

No matter in what land we follow the 
trail of the pioneer, it is always the same 
story—incredible hardships to overcome, 


ur 
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discomforts endured, cases of failure and 
retreat, but, nevertheless, no relinquish- 
ment of the purpose to work out one’s 
destiny in a new land. Pioneering today 
is not a mere farming venture but a social, 
engineering, and agricultural experiment. 
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to a study of pioneer life. 


Thousands of buffaloes roamed the plains when the settlement of the West began. The meat and hide 
of the buffalo were of great value to the pioneers. Only a few protected herds exist today. 


Ewing Galloway 
Modern pioneers are these Chinese who are moving to new homes. The 
pioneer spirit knows neither time nor place. 
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Ewing Galloway 
Pocahontas married John Rolfe, a settler of 
Jamestown. She is shown here with her son. 





Wide Worid Photos, from F M. Newnan 
Captain John Smith saved the Jamestown settlers 
and guided the affairs of the little colony. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


The Jamestown Settlers 


Objective— 

To aid the child in really feeling the 
tremendous achievement of those brave 
men and women who, by sheer courage, 
endurance, and faith, conquered our land. 


Ap proach— 

Informal conversation about Indians, 
the appearance of the country when the 
settlers arrived, the work to be done, and 
the dangers to be overcome. 

The following questions may be asked. 

1. How does the land around your 
home differ from the way it looked when 
the first settlers came? 

2. How would an early settler build a 
shelter? 

3. How would he get food? 


Something to do— 

Make a pioneer picture book. Ma- 
terials: several sheets of construction pa- 
per, paper punch, cord or ribbon, paste, 
scissors, crayons, mimeographed out- 


PLATE IV 
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a he aly 
Wide World Photos, from E. M. Newman ‘ 


No buildings of the original settlement at Jamestown remain today. A mound of earth, which is part of 





the first fort, can be seen in the picture. The James River is at the right. 


Ewing Galloway 
Pocahontas persuaded her father, the powerful Powhatan, to save the life of Captain John Smith. 
He became friendly with the Indians and later taught the little girl to read. 


lines of two men, two women, two little 
girls, and two little boys—one of each 
dressed as an early settler, and one of each 
dressed in modern clothes. 

1. Color the settlers’ clothes with these 
colors: brown, yellow, red, or green 
dresses, white aprons, brown suits, black 
or brown hats, black or brown shoes. 

2. Color the modern people’s clothes 
like those of people you know. 

3. Cut out the pictures you have col- 
ored. Be sure to cut carefully. 

4. Punch two holes on one side of each 
sheet of paper, one near the top edge, and 
one near the bottom edge. Tie the sheets 
together to make a book. : 

§. Paste the pictures of the two lit- 
tle girls on opposite pages. Do the same 
with the boys, men, and women. 


THREE Stupy Topics 


How the First English Settlement 
in America Was Made 


Story— 

In England there were some men who 
wanted to get rich. They thought the 
New World would be full of gold and 
silver. In the winter of 1606-1607, about 
one hundred men set sail in three ships. 
The boats were small and weak. The 


men took four months to reach the new 





land. They sailed up a beautiful river 
which they named the James, in honor of 
the King of England. They traveled up 
this river more than thirty miles before 
they selected a place in which to stay. 
Their new home they called Jamestown, 
after their king. 

The colonists had used most of their 
food on their ocean trip. Many of these 
men had never done much hard work. 
They were lonely and homesick. The 
ground was low and swampy, and the air 
was very hot. There was much illness, 
and some of the men died. 

To make matters -worse the Indians 
were very unfriendly. Each man had to 
take his turn keeping watch. These first 
Virginia settlers had an unhappy time 
until they were finally able to make 
friends with the Indians. 

Among the settlers was a brave man 
named Captain John Smith, who helped 
the men plant gardens, shoot game, and 
fish. One day when he was paddling 
down the river, he was captured by In- 
dians. Upon returning to his people, he 
told an exciting story. He said the In- 
dians took him to their chief, Powhatan, 
and were about to kill him, when just at 
that moment Pocahontas, the chief’s 
daughter, rushed forward and threw her 
arms about his neck. She begged her 
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Wealthy planters built fine houses and sent to England for handsome furniture. At the rear of the 
plantation house were cabins for the slaves, barns, workshops, and other necessary buildings. 





Ewing Galloway 
The early settlers sawed lumber for their houses in a sawing pit. One man stood on the log and another 
man stood in the pit. With a long saw they sawed the log lengthwise into boards. 


father to spare his life. Powhatan did as 
his daughter wished. Later Pocahontas 
and some of the braves often visited the 
settlement and brought food to the men. 

Finally the men sent for their families 
and a real settlement in Virginia was 
made. 


Things to do— 

1. Write a story of how Captain John 
Smith was saved by Pocahontas. 

2. Draw a picture of the three ships 
sailing up the James River. 


How Tobacco Growing 
Changed Life in the South 


Story— 

Soon the colonists in Virginia found 
that the soil was good for the raising of 
tobacco. They could make a great deal 
of money selling tobacco to England. 

Tobacco cannot be grown on the same 
land every year. Therefore, each man 
had to own large quantities of ground. 
These farms were called plantations. 

To care for them there was need of a 
great many workers. At first, poor boys 
and girls were brought over from Eng- 
land to work until they grew up. Later, 
men came to work for a certain number 
of years. Finally Negroes were brought 
from Africa and sold as slaves. This is 
how slavery started in our country. 
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How the Virginia Colonist 
Built His Home 


Story— 

The first settlers had to build shelters 
of whatever material they could find. 
Some made tents of old sails; others built 
rude huts and covered them with bark or 
turf; while others just dug holes in the 
ground. 

After the settlement was really started, 
the men built log cabins. First they cut 
down the trees with axes. Then they 
sawed off the branches. When a log had 
been stripped of its branches, it was pulled 
over a big hole which had been dug in the 
ground. One man jumped into the hole. 
Another man stood on the log. Each 
man took one end of the handle of a 
heavy saw. Up and down, up and down 
it went, straight along the length of the 
log, cutting it into heavy slabs or boards. 
When the men had finished, the slabs were 
used for the cabin walls. Moss and grass 
were used to fill the cracks. The roof 
was made of poles, covered with bundles 
of coarse reeds and rushes. 

Inside the house at one end was a fire- 
place built of stones, held together with 
clay. Here the cooking was done. Out- 
side the house, these stones were covered 
with the same kind of boards and logs 
that were used for the walls of the house. 





Ewing Galloway 
The Virginia planters became wealthy selling tc 
England tobacco raised on their plantations. 
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The Jamestown settlers built their homes of logs 
and hand-sawed boards,with roofs made of rushes. 


As the years went on, plantation houses 
took the place of log cabins. The rich 
planters lived in fine two-story houses 
of wood and brick, furnished with fine 
rugs and much handsome furniture— 
tables, sideboards, four-posted beds, and 
other pieces brought over from England. 
The dishes were of pewter, or sometimes 
silver. 

The people cooked over the fireplace, 
however, just as they did in the log cabin. 
They had spinning wheels and looms on 
which they made cloth, although some of 
their clothes came from England. 

Back of the planter’s house were the 
little cabins for the slaves, the stables, 
barns, smokehouse, and other necessary 
buildings. The plantation was a little vil- 
lage all by itself. 


Things to do— 

1. Write the names of two people you 
know about who lived in log cabins. 

2. Write the names of two people who 
lived on plantations. 

3. Draw a picture of.a log cabin. 


This sixteen-page section is devoted 
to a study of pioneer life. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
The Great Westward Movement 


Objective— 
To bring to the child a realization of 
the pioneer’s splendid bravery. 


Approach— 

An informal discussion of Columbus’ 
discovery of America and of colonization 
by the Jamestown settlers, the Pilgrims, 
and other groups. 


THREE Stupy Topics 


How the Frontier Line Was Pushed 
Back to the Mountains 


Questions— 

1. Why were so many settlers forced to 
move westward? 

2. Would you have preferred to live in 
a colony in New England or one farther 
west, in the Shenandoah Valley? Why? 

3. Do you think that a child at that 
time would have preferred to go west or 
to remain near the coast? Why? 


Story— 

The early settlers of the English col- 
onies occupied the most desirable farm 
land and homesites close to the rivers and 
the sea. Each ship brought more settlers, 
and these newcomers were forced to go 
farther from the coast to find suitable 
land. They kept pushing toward the 
mountains, but most of them were afraid 
to go far into the back country to found 
homes, on account of the hostile Indians. 
However, some families pushed slowly up 
the rivers, and westward, to build homes 
on the lonely frontiers. 

In about one hundred years, the pio- 
neers had moved as far back into the 
forests as New York State. Almost all 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut was 
sprinkled with clearings and cabins. In 
the course of about fifty more years, the 
Dutch and English along the Hudson 
River had pushed as far west as Utica, 
New York. ‘The pioneers of Pennsyl- 





Culver Service 


With their families and possessions, these people set out to seek a new home. 
Dangers did not cause them to turn back, so eager were they to go. 


PLATE VI 


vania, Virginia, and North Carolina 
moved toward the west in considerable 
numbers, since the Indians were less 
troublesome there. In the Great Valley 
of the Shenandoah River, Alexander 
Spotswood, Governor of Virginia, made 
an important settlement. 

The French had settled along the upper 
Ohio River. The Scotch-Irish had colo- 
nized much of Pennsylvania, but were 
soon out on the frontier, making settle- 
ments wherever they could find good 
vacant land. When the Germans began 
coming to America. in great numbers, 
they also settled in Pennsylvania and 
westward. In this way, frontier settle- 
ments were planted westward beyond the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and across the 
Great Valley to the foothills, and finally 
to the crest, of the Allegheny Mountains. 
The next step was to push forward into 
the Mississippi Valley. 


Things to do— 

Read these books and make special oral 
or written reports on them: Following 
Columbus, by W. L. Nida (Macmillan) ; 
and The Frontier in American History, 


by F. J. Turner (Holt). 


Culver Service 


Shelter and food were the first needs of the settler. 


How the Mississippi Valley 
Was Settled 


Questions— 

1. Which do you think had a harder 
time, the settlers at Plymouth or those in 
Tennessee? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. How would the supplies on a jour- 
ney of today differ from those used by the 
early pioneers? 


Story— 
The French people were great traders, 


but not settlers. However, they claimed 
all the land from Nova Scotia to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and from the borders of the 
Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
English began pushing into this territory, 
trading with the Indians. This finally 
resulted in the French and Indian War. 
The outcome of this war was that the 
English gained possession of Canada and 
all the land east of the Mississippi River. 

Different types of pioneers made their 
way to the frontiers of this newly ac- 
quired land. First came the hunter or 
trapper. When people began settling 


near the cabins of these hunters and larger 
game became scarce, they moved into the 
wilderness, where game was plentiful. 





Here, everyone is busy at the new homesite; 


and soon ground will be cleared for tilling. 


Publishers Photo Service 





Before railroads were numerous, canalboats carried much of the country’s 
freight. They were also used for passenger service. 
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Close behind the hunter came the 
rugged hunter settler. He pastured his 
livestock in the woodlands, but lived 
largely by his rifle. As soon as neighbors 
began to settle near by, he set out with 
his family toward the sunset, to locate 
again in the unbroken forest. 

These two types of pioneers were very 
necessary to the permanent farmer set- 
tler, since they opened up the way. The 
farmer settler meant to hold the land, 
rear his children upon it, and spend his 
life there. In time, his rude cabin would 
be replaced by a well-built house. 

When the Cumberland Gap was dis- 
covered, hundreds of pioneers started into 
the western wilderness. It was a difficult 
journey and the pioneers went in large 
companies for protection against the In- 
dians. Men, women, and children, with 
horses and cattle, moved onward along 
the lonely forest path. The men went on 
foot carrying guns on their shoulders, 
driving the stock and leading the horses. 

Indians killed many of these brave 
pioneers on the journey, and others were 
slain after they had built their cabins and 
started to till the soil. Yet whenever a 


vote was taken as to whether they should 
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stay and fight it out or turn back, not 
one man voted to give up the fight. Such 
was the stern character of the first set- 
tlers in Tennessee. 


Things to do— 

Read these books and make special oral 
or written reports on them: Daniel 
Boone and the Wilderness Road, by H. A. 
B. Bruce (Macmillan); Stories of the 
Great West, pp. 15-55, by Theodore 
Roosevelt (Century); American Hero 
Stories, pp. 200-207, by E. M. Tappan 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


How the Pioneer Developed 
Transportation 


Questions— 

1. Which would you prefer if you had 
been a pioneer, an ox team or an automo- 
bile? Why? 

2. Which was of more importance to 
the country in its early development, 
canals or railroads? Why? 


Story— 
Winding footpaths beaten hard and 


deep into the forest soil by the red men 
were widened for pack horses by the 
white men. Later, trees on either side of 


Flatboats preceded canalboats and steamboats. Emigrants from the east, arriving by horseback or 
covered wagon, descended the Ohio River on a flatboat. 


the path were cut away and the stones 
removed, making roads for the strong 
covered wagons. When the pioneers ar- 
rived at Pittsburgh, they started their 
journey down the Ohio River. Often 
they tied logs together and made rafts on 
which they placed their families, live- 
stock, and tools. Other emigrants built 
a keelboat and loaded it with provisions 
for the long trip. At the end of the trip, 
the boats were often torn apart and the 
lumber used for houses. 

Both flatboats and keelboats were used 
for trade on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. Later, Robert Fulton invented the 
steamboat. At last, steamboats became 
more numerous than flatboats. Many 
canals were built, so that one could travel 
long distances by water. 

The covered wagon was still being used 
for overland travel, however. It was in 
these, in the form of caravans, that many 
settlers journeyed to our west coast over 
the snow-covered Rocky Mountains. 
Then came the railroads. They provided 
an easier way of traversing the moun- 
tains to the west. The early railroad was 
crudely built, and the railway coaches 
had no springs. In 1829, Peter Cooper 
built his first steam locomotive. It was 
called the “Tom Thumb.” In 1869, the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans were con- 
nected by a transcontinental railroad. 

Today the paved road has taken the 
place of the muddy trail; the automobile 
the place of the covered wagon; modern 
trains the place of the early ones; while: 
airplanes make travel swifter than ever 


before. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a model of a covered wagon. 

2. Draw pictures showing the evolu- 
tion of transportation. Prepare a short 
talk about each picture, to be used as a 
program number. 

3. Make models of a flatboat, a keel- 


boat, and a steam engine. 


This sixteen-page section is devoted 
to a study of pioneer life. 
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Our first transcontinental railroad was formed when the railroad from the 
east met the one from the west, in Utah, May 10, 1869. 
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Even in a new country there were courts of justice. Judges, lawyers, and 
clients had to travel through the woods on horseback. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
Men Who Helped Make Our Country 


Objective— 

To help the pupil gain vivid impres- 
sions of men of simple, strong, and ster- 
ling character, as expressed by their deeds. 


Ap proach— 
Informal discussion about the settle- 
ment of our country. 


THREE Stupy Topics 
Daniel Boone 


Story— 

Possibly one of the bravest and most 
important of the early pioneers was 
Daniel Boone. He was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1735. When the boy was still 
young, his father moved south into the 
western part of North Carolina. From 
early childhood Daniel was affectionate 
and genial in disposition, never morose 
or moody. He loved solitude, and never 





Keystone View Co, 
Skilled in woodcraft, marksmanship, and Indian 
ways, fearless Daniel Boone was a typical pioneer. 





Raving Gatioway 


A stockade safeguarded the early pioneers from danger of surprise attacks by 
The settlers’ cabins were often built inside the stockade. 


the Indians. 
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seemed so happy as when entirely alone. 
He was insensible to danger, and was very 
strong and temperate in all respects. 

John Finley, a friend of his, and friend- 
ly Indians had told him of the fine for- 
ests and hunting grounds across the 
mountains in lands now called Kentucky. 

In May, 1769, Boone persuaded five 
men to join him in a hunting trip across 
the forest-covered mountains into Ken- 
tucky. They traveled on foot, climbing 
mountains, fording rivers, killing game, 
and cooking it by campfires. It was a 
hard trip, but after several weeks they 
saw the beautiful level country before 
them. 

The men had great success in hunting 
and soon had some valuable furs. Indians 
captured them and took away the furs, 
but the men made their escape. After 
many exciting adventures, Boone finally 
reached home. 

He, and others with him, desired to set- 
tle with their families in Kentucky. It 
was a most dangerous undertaking, but 





Culver Service 
William Clark, brother of George Rogers Clark, 
helped Meriwether Lewis explore the West. 
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Daniel Boone was willing to lead them. 
He took much the same route that he had 
traveled before. This trail later was called 
the Wilderness Road. Many turned back, 
but Boone would not be discouraged. 

Leaving the party in a good camp in the 
mountains, Boone and some other men 
went into Kentucky. Here they built 
their cabins, surrounded by a stockade to 
provide protection from the Indians. To 
this safe place, the men brought their 
families. 

Thus Kentucky was settled. Many 
noble tributes have been paid to its pio- 
neer settler for his character and his 
achievements. 


Thought-provoking questions— 

1. What do you think is the most im- 
portant thing Daniel Boone did? Why 
is it remembered? 

2. What character trait did he possess 
that you admire? Why do you admire it? 


Lewis and Clark 


Story— 
The Louisiana Purchase made our 


country about twice as large in area as it 
was before. President Jefferson, there- 
fore, asked Meriwether Lewis to lead an 
expedition west from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean. He was to make 
maps of this country, and to find out 
whether the wood in the forests was good 
for building; whether the land was rich 
for farming; and what kinds of plants 
and animals lived there. 

Captain Lewis chose Captain William 
Clark to help him. Captain Clark was a 
great hunter and knew how to make 
friends with the Indians. An Indian ac- 
companied them to act as interpreter, and 
his wife, Sacajawea, whose name means 
“Bird Woman,” went as their guide. 

The party set forth up the Missouri 
River in three boats in May, 1804. Guns, 
axes, knives, and tools were loaded on 
the boats, besides mirrors, beads, knives, 
and cloth, as presents for the Indians. 


Boonesboroegh 
UNITED STATES 
8783 


The territorial expansion of the United States from the Atlantic coast 
westward to the Pacific Ocean covered the period between 1607 and 1854. 
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The explorers traveled slowly, for 
whenever a party of Indians came down 
to the shore, they stopped and gave them 
presents. In the Dakotas they built a 
stockade and several strong log houses in 
which they spent the winter. 

When spring came, the two smaller 
boats pushed on up the rapidly flowing 
river toward the Rocky Mountains. The 
large boat turned back and steered for 
St. Louis, carrying specimens of rocks 
and minerals, stuffed birds and animals. 

On they traveled. They saw many 
wild animals and they had many narrow 
escapes. Finally they came to the Con- 
tinental Divide. From here, the explorers 
had to leave their boats and thread their 
way through the mountains on horse- 
back and on foot. 

At last they came to the navigable wa- 
ters of the Columbia River. They floated 
down that stream until they reached a 
point where they could look out and see 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition is 
credited with opening up the great 
Northwest. The natural resources of 
the new territory were made known as a 
result of their explorations. 


Thought-provoking questions— 

1. What do you think of the prepara- 
tions Lewis and Clark made for the ex- 
pedition? 

2. What did this expedition accom- 
plish? Was it worth while? Why or 
why not? 


Stephen Fuller Austin 


Story— 
This is a story of an idealist who was 


not physically strong and had no real de- 
sire to pioneer. He had a dream, and he 
worked all his life to realize that dream. 
In its realization the United States be- 
came the possessor of Texas. 

Stephen Austin’s father was a pioneer. 
He had traveled into what is now Texas, 
and had received from the Mexican gov- 





Publishers Photo Service 


In the Alamo, James Bowie, David Crockett, William B. Travis, and their band 
of Texans perished at the hands of the Mexican general, Santa Anna. 
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ernment free lands on which to settle 
three hundred families. But when he 
went back east to get his family he was 
taken sick and died. During his last days 
he sent his son Stephen word of what he 
had done, bidding him carry on. 

While Stephen was journeying across 
the hundreds of miles of prairies and 
wooded river valleys, he had visions of 
those boundless acres broken by the plows 
of settlers to grain-yielding fields. With- 
in a year he founded a small colony on 
the Brazos river. 

He worked and slaved for many weary 
months trying to draw up a plan of self- 
government for the settlers, only to learn 
that the Mexican government did not ap- 
prove of his plan. Therefore, he had to 
make a trip to Mexico. 

Because of revolutions and imprison- 
ment, it was more than a year before he 
returned to Texas. Then he found that 
most of the families had gone eastward 
after having endured many months of 
starvation and other hardships. 





Culver Service 
Meriwether Lewis’ explorations of the Louisiana 
Purchase opened up the way for settlers. 


Wide World Photos, from E. M. Newman 
Placed near Crown Point, 


He settled down to work again. He 
gave careful consideration to the respon- 
sibility and moral fiber of those who 
wished to go to Texas as colonists. Finally 
he got men and women whom he wanted. 
These early families took root and grew, 
and more families came. Stephen Austin 
worked constantly for these people. 

Under General Sam Houston, he served 
as secretary of state. It was while work- 
ing in this capacity to have Texas recog- 
nized as a state of the Union, that Stephen 
Austin died. He did not acquire a for- 
tune; his land barely paid his debts; but 
his dream had been realized. Texas was 
recognized! 


Thought-provoking questions— 
1. Do you think Stephen Austin was 
as great a man as Sam Houston? Why? 
2. Why did the Mexican authorities 
object to Austin’s plan of self-govern- 
ment for the colony of Texas? 


This sixteen-page section is devoted 
to a study of pioneer life. 





Sacajawea successfully guided Lewis and Clark 
in their exploration of the Northwest. 





m, this bronze tablet marks the spot where 
Lewis and Clark, in 1805, first saw the Columbia River. 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 





Handcraft Typical of Pioneer Days | 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
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MAKING A LOOM OF WOOD OR CARDBOARD 


M@ THE materials needed are 2 

pieces poplar 1 in. x ¥% in. x 9 
in. for ends, 2 pieces poplar 1 in. x 
5g in. x 12 in. for sides, and 2 
pieces thin wood 7% in. x % in. x 
10 in. for needle and batten. 

To make the loom, place ruler 
on endpieces and mark each 4 in. 
(% in. if done by third- and 
fourth-grade children). Drive in 
a small headless nail at each half- 
inch division, leaving % in. above 
wood. There will be only 17 nails, 
because first and last ones will be 
4, in. from end. Nail or screw 
the ends to sides of loom. 

Tie warp thread to first nail on 
one endpiece; carry to first nail on 
other endpiece; wrap it around 
twice to make thread taut. Then 
carry to adjacent nail; wrap as be- 
fore; carry across to second nail 
on other endpiece. Continue to 
last nail, and tie. 

With coarse sandpaper, smooth 
edges and sides of wood for batten 


and needle. Round ends for nee- 
dle; bore hole to carry thread. 

Where wood is unavailable, a 
small box with strong ends is sat- 
isfactory. Take off top and bot- 
tom. Make needle and batten 
from these. If you do not have 
tools, a stout piece of cardboard 
with slits cut at either end for 
warp threads can be used. 

A strong quality of string, as 
carpet thread, is best for the warp. 
Woof thread, which the needle 
carries, can be of cotton roving, 
wool, rags, or even crépe paper. 

Slip batten under alternate 
threads, to separate them so needle 
can go through quickly. Always 
start weaving over-under-over. 

First-grade children should not 
carry a long thread on needle. 
Woof thread should be 3 inches 
longer than width of loom. When 
coarse material is used for woof, 
fingers take place of batten, and 


often of needle. 


This sixteen-page section is devoted to a study of pioneer life. 
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A PIONEER CRADLE MADE OF PAPER 





Ae >! 


M TAKE two pieces of paper 

4 in. x 6 in., and fold each 
into 16 parts. Use one for body 
of cradle. It is made like a box 
but sides and foot are shaped and 
ends pasted so that they slant, as 
shown in drawing. 

To make hood, use half of sec- 
ond piece. Cut on long fold to 
first crease on each end. Fold 
and shape as shown; paste; then 











paste hood to cradle. 
The remaining half is cut on 


short fold, to make two pieces 
for the rockers. The pieces are 
folded and cut out, and the part 
that is folded back is pasted un- 
der head and foot of body. 


SAMPLERS IN THE STYLE OF LONG AGO 


M PLAN a design for your sampler, and draw it on a piece of cloth 











RAY 


x . ® 
of a coarse weave. A frame is very helpful in making a sampler. uh a xe 
Use 2-in. soft wood (poplar), and fasten pieces together either with : “ fS. oh 
nails or glue. It should be slightly larger than the cloth. Bind the wu yyr he x EK 
cloth to the frame with an overcasting stitch. Then work your de- « hl ae 
sign with medium-heavy embroidery thread, using a large needle. 5 rere ‘ 


XAMREUXRXRARKE KR RAARAAN KH 


Tie the end of the thread to the eye of the needle. x OMS SHY xa 
A small patchwork quilt might be made from scraps of cloth cut mF &- 
in shapes desired and sewed together to form a conventional pattern. 






































A COVERED WAGON WITH ITS TEAM 


QS? wor 


M@ TO MAKE a covered wagon, use a wooden box 
for the body. Nail two pieces of ¥-in. soft 

wood across bottom for axles. Cut wheels from 
'4,-in. wood; attach to axles with nails. Tongue 
of wagon, made of thin strip of wood or dowel rod, 
is attached to front axle by means of screw eyes. 

Hoops to hold covering can be made of reed, fas- 
tened to body with tacks. For covering, use un- 
bleached muslin. Gather edge at front and back 
to hold muslin in place, and fasten to hoops. 

Horses are cut from %4-in. soft wood with jig 
saw. Horses’ feet are nailed to a Y2-in. soft wood 
strip. Wooden buttonmolds or half spools are at- 
tached as wheels to ends of strip. Harness is made 
of strips of cloth, string, or leather. 
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Seatwork about Pioneer Life 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


Fmst Lesson 


Provide each pupil with a sheet of pa- 
per on which are mimeographed outlines 
of an Indian woman, an Indian man, an 
Indian girl, and an Indian boy. Write 
these directions on the blackboard. 

1. Color these outlines of Indians. 
Make the skin copper color. Use brown 
and red—more brown than red. 

2. Color the clothes and moccasins a 
light brown or tan. Put bright-colored 
designs on the clothes and moccasins. 

3. Color the hair black. Make it very 
straight and very black. 

4. Color the feathers im the hair red 
and yellow. 

5. Draw beads around the necks of all. 
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PLATE XIV 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


SECOND LESSON 


Copy each sentence. Finish it with the 
correct ending from the list below. 
- 1. The boats in which the Jamestown 
settlers came to this country were ________- 
2. They were on the sea - 
3. They sailed up a river ¢ which they 
named the _ 
4. They arrived in the year - 
5. They called their settlement 
6. Captain John Smith’s life was 
saved by ________ 
7. He made friends with 
8. The settlers had never done 
9. They became ________ 
10. Later on they sent for 
11. The ground was ___. 
a) Jamestown. 
b) small and weak. 
c) low and swampy. 
d) four months. 
e) hard work. 
f) James River. 
g) Pocahontas. 
h) homesick. 
i) 1607. 
j) the Indians. 
k) their families. 


Tuirp LEsson 


If the sentence is true, write Yes after 
it; if it is not true, write No. 
1. The Jamestown settlers made their 
first homes out of bricks. 
2. They found gold and silver in the 
new land. 
3. They had much sickness. 
4. Pocahontas was an Indian chief. 
5. The settlements grew into planta- 
tions. 
6. A plantation was a village all by 
itself. 
7. The rich planters built fine houses. 
8. They themselves did all the work on 
the plantations. 
9. They cooked on a stove. 
10. They bought fruit from a store. 
11. Much of their tobacco they sent to 
England. 


FourTH LEsSsoNn 


Fill in each blank with the word or group 
of words from the list below which will 
make the sentence true. 

1. The life of the Jamestown settlers 
was very _ 

2. Their first hosines mere «dL... 

3. They got the wood from ________.. 

4. Rushes and reeds were used _._____.. 

§. The fireplace was built of _.. .. 


This sixteen-page section is devoted 
to a study of pioneer life. 








. The soil was good for raising 


. Thread was spun ona _._.. 
. Cloth was woven on a - 
. A planter built small cabins for his 


. His own house contained 


a) stones 
b) hard 
c) the forests 
d) log cabins 
e) loom 
f) handsome furniture 
g) tobacco 
h) to make roofs 
i) spinning wheel 
j) slaves 
(For key, see page 83) 
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Tests Based on a Pioneer Unit 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Most of the desirable farm lands 
close to the sea were occupied by the 
early settlers. 

2. Each ship brought many new set- 
tlers. 

3. All the Indians were friendly. 

4. The Indians in the western parts of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Car- 
olina were not so troublesome as those in 
western New York. 

§. The Spanish had settled along the 
upper Ohio River. 

6. The first pioneer of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys was the hunter. 

7. He killed only small game. 

8. Following the hunter came the 
hunter settler. 

9. The hunter settler liked to have 
many cabins built near his. 

10. These two types of pioneers opened 
up the way for the permanent farmer set- 
tler. 

11. The pioneer often followed a rail- 
road track. 

12. Many pioneers were killed on the 
journey westward, but the survivors 
pushed on. 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sen- 
tence true. 

1. Westward-moving pioneers often 
traveled on... 

2. Families never traveled alone be- 
cause of hostile ____ 

3. Whenever the pioneers took a vote 
as to whether they should stay or return 
east, ________ voted to give up the fight. 

4. The first roads were winding 

, made by the Indians. 

§. Later the pioneers widened the 
roads for ....-.. 

6. _...... were also used for west- 
ward travel. 

7. Pioneers traveled down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers in _..... and 


8. At the end of a trip, boats were 
often torn apart and the lumber used 
for . ~ 

9. _. finally took the place of 
flatboats and keelboats. 

10. Many _. were built, making it 
possible to travel long distances by water. 

11. __... built the first steam locomo- 
tive in the United States. 

12. In ______, the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans were connected by a railroad. 
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Ill. Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
sentence correct. 

1. The first pioneers to go west trav- 
cled by (train, covered wagon). 

2. The first trains were (comfortable, 
uncomfortable) . 

3. The hunter used a (shotgun, rifle, 
revolver). 

4. Families went westward in (small 
numbers, large numbers). 

5. People began moving westward be- 
cause (the land was better, all the best 
farms near the sea were taken). 

6. Most of the pioneer settlers wanted 
to (stay and fight it out, go back home). 

(For key, see page 83) 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


I. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the state- 
ment true. 

1. Daniel Boone was born in ; 

2. He was famous even as a boy for his 

3. John Finley and some friendly Indi- 
ans told him of _ 

4. By his determination to settle in 
Kentucky, Boone proved that 

5. Boone established the _... Road. 

6. To protect themselves from the In- 
dians, Boone and his companions built 


7. Lewis and Clark received great aid 
from 
8. Their purpose was __._____.. 


R. I. Nesmith and Associates 


9. Stephen Austin founded a small col- 
ony on the river. 
10. His great dream was to 


II. Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
sentence correct. 

1. Daniel Boone’s first trip into Ken- 
tucky was for the purpose of (explor- 
ation, founding a settlement). 

2. On this trip, Boone (found much 
gold, secured valuable furs). 

3. The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
opened up the (Mississippi Valley, great 
Southwest, great Northwest). 

4. Stephen Austin (secured a fortune, 
realized his ideal) . 

§. In the troubles with Mexico, Austin 
was a (diplomat, warrior). 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. We remember Daniel Boone because 
he was a great hunter. 

2. It was through his efforts that Ten- 
nessee was settled. 

3. Daniel Boone was affectionate and 
genial, but loved to be alone. 

4. Meriwether Lewis chose William 
Clark to help him because Captain Clark 
knew so much about trees and plants. 

§. They made no attempt on the ex- 
pedition to make friends with the Indians. 

6. Captains Lewis and Clark forbade 
their men to give the Indians presents. 

7. The first river the expedition trav- 
ersed was the Missouri. 

8. The explorers had a pleasant and 
uneventful journey. 

9. Stephen Austin was an idealist. 

10. It was through his efforts that Texas 
was settled. 
(For key, see page 83) 


This sixteen-page section is devoted 
to a study of pioneer life. 





This young woman and the young man posing in this picture give us some idea of how the pioneers 
worked in their log cabin. The woman is spinning and the man is dipping candles. 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 
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FOR COLUMBUS DAY—OCTOBER 12 


@ THIS poster may be used to introduce a study of he- 
roes. In discussing the character of Columbus, emphasize 
his religious and patriotic nature, his skill.in his profession, 
and his qualities of leadership—a definite objective, a de- 
termination to succeed, and ability to direct others. 
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Socializing Arithmetic 
GERTRUDE GOULD 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


M MANY teachers of today are realiz- 

ing that arithmetic taught as a social 
subject has far-reaching values. How- 
ever, the ability to do abstract problems 
seems to be the standard still set for many 
arithmetic courses. Children are drilled 
until they know the combinations and the 
four processes perfectly. They are usu- 
ally lost when confronted with a practical 
situation in which they must decide which 
process to use. 

A course in arithmetic should provide 
for more than the development of compu- 
tational ability. It may give a great deal 
of useful social information. If materials 
and situations having social values are 
used, arithmetic will function in the daily 
life outside the school and not be con- 
sidered merely a schoolroom experience. 
In order to illustrate a situation which 
correlates arithmetic with practical life, 
the experiences of a fourth grade are here 
described. 

In geography period the class had been 
studying the lands of the Tigris, Eu- 

hrates, and Nile Rivers. ‘The children 
sr interested in the story of how 
these historic people first cultivated grain 
and made bread. This interest was uti- 
lized in arithmetic class and the children 
were guided toward a discussion of bread 
as we buy it today. Few knew, at the 
beginning of the discussion, about the 
price or size of the loaf bought for their 
families. By the next day, after inquir- 
ing at home, it was found that different 
members of the class used various sizes of 
loaves. Discussion of the different sizes 
brought the measure of weight into prac- 
tical use. We decided to visit a bakery so 
that we might learn how the loaves are 
weighed and how the prices are assigned. 

The father of one of the members of 
the class operates a bakery and invited 
the group to make a visit to his shop. To 
make this trip, cars were needed. Notes 
were sent home asking for the use of cars. 
Social arithmetic began at this point. 
When the replies were received, it was 
necessary to figure how many cars were 
needed to accommodate the number of 
pupils. In the notes each child also asked 
his mother if he might buy the bread for 
one of the meals that day. ‘The child was 
to decide what size loaf would be needed 
for his family and what kind of bread 
would fit the menu. 

The baker, who was aware of our arith- 
metic interests, presented many practical 


a4 


problems as he took the visitors on a tour 
of the bakery. 

As he showed them the cake mixer he 
demonstrated its four speeds: namely, 20, 
30, 40, and 50 revolutions a minute. He 
asked the class how many minutes it 
would take to mix a cake 100 times at 
low speed. He also presented other prob- 
lems for other speeds. 





The dough-mixing machine has two 
speeds: 30 and 60 revolutions a minute. 
He asked how much faster it went at 
high speed than at low speed. 

As he demonstrated the dough-dividing 
machine, he asked different children to 
set the screw on the machine to make 
loaves of different sizes and therefore of 
different prices. He told them that he 
sold 2 ounces of dough for a penny and 
asked that the screw be set for ten-, 
eight-, and twelve-cent loaves. 

He put the loaves into boxes after they 
were taken from the dividing machine. 
Each box held 28 loaves and he asked how 
many boxes it would take for 84 loaves. 
Since this was a problem in long division 


it was decided to work it at school. 
(Continued on page 71) 


We Played Columbus 


RUTH TURMAN 


Formerly, Teacher, Grades 1-4, Bear Lake School, Hutchinson, Minnesota 


H IT WAS one o’clock, and time for 

the fourth grade to study history. 
Hands plunged into desks and reluctant- 
ly brought forth the faded red volume 
which was the history book. Unwillingly 
the hands thumbed the pages, until the 
book opened at the right place. Listlessly 
the children eyed the formidable group of 
questions on the blackboard, and, with- 
out zest, attacked the-first question. 

Something had to be done! We were 
studying about Columbus. To the chil- 
dren, 1942 or 1294 or 1429 seemed as 
much the right date for the discovery of 
America as 1492. And, to them, it was 
just as probable that Queen Isabella was 
from Portugal or Italy or even India as 
from Spain. One thing they did know 
was that one was likely to fall off the edge 
of the world if one sailed into the un- 
known Atlantic, only they called it the 
Mediterranean or the Thames. ‘Those 
things the pupils’ answers told me when I 
tested them on the Columbus unit. 

At the next history recitation I said, 
“Let’s play Columbus.” Play is a magic 
word, All the girls looked politely in- 
terested and the boys skeptical but 
hopeful. 

“Yes, let’s play it—just as we play 
‘The Three Bears’ or ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood,’ ” I coaxed. 

“But we haven’t a ship.” 

“Or a flag.” 

“Or a queen’s crown.” 

“Or enough sailors.” 

“Let’s play it anyway,” I said. 

A bench with a huge white wrapping- 
paper sail tacked on the end of it made a 
wonderful ocean craft. Some shiny yel- 
low paper made a queen’s peaked crown. 
The red and yellow stiff construction pa- 


per flag of Spain would not flutter in the 
breeze as flags should, and Columbus’ 
jaunty cape was only a voluminous gray 
shawl, but that paste-smeared flag and 
woolly shawl were more enlightening to 
my history class than a textbook’s beau- 
tifully worded paragraphs about the silk- 
en flags of Spain and dashing medieval 
raiment. Columbus himself could not 
have been more thrilled when he spied a 
moving torch on the shores of San Sal- 
vador than was our Columbus when he 
peered from his hand-shaded eyes at 
the tall supply cupboard in the back 
of the room, and shouted, “Land!” 

The dramatization preparations took 
two days, and would have taken only one 
if I had set to task all of the volunteers 
who overwhelmed me. 

“Tll stay in this recess and cut the 
stripes for the flag”; or “May I whittle 
on my sword instead of playing ball?” 
were some of the enthusiastic suggestions 
regarding the preparation. 

Girls and boys who had previously 
been most careless in composition now 
painstakingly composed and recomposed 
speeches, so that they would sound befit- 
ting for King: John of Portugal, and 
Queen Isabella, and Columbus. 

Finally the hour for the dramatization 
came. Our school is a semi-graded one, 
so our audience was the upper-grade pu- 
pils. They filed in and looked a bit skep- 
tical when the title of the dramatization 
was announced. Evidently Columbus’ 
exploits had not had too much glamour 
for them, either. 

Columbus, in his gray cape and wood- 
en sword, strode forward and knelt in 
front of the big desk chair on which King 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Ancient Mayas and Aztecs 


MARY M. SNYDER 


Teacher, Grades 1-4, Changewater School, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 


I. Objectives. 
A. To show how the Mayan and Aztec 
Indians lived. 
B. To develop an appreciation for the 
achievements of these Indians. 
C. To show how the climate affected 
their mode of living. 
II. Approaches. 
A. Columbus discovered a land he 
thought to be India. How did the na- 
tives live? Why? 
B. On what voyage did Columbus 
come near Mexico? 
C. If Columbus had gone into Mexico, 
what would he have found? 
D. Display pictures of Aztec life, 
such as temples, Calendar Stone, etc. 
Use newspaper clippings and pictures. 
III. Introduction. 
A. How did people that Columbus 
found living in the New World dif- 
fer from those who lived in Spain? 
B. Would Columbus have found gold 
and precious stones had he entered 
Mexico? Did Columbus know that a 
rich and powerful city lay there? 
IV. Development of the unit. 
A. Where did the rich and powerful 
Indians live at the time Columbus dis- 
covered America? 

1. Discussion. 

A tribe of Indians lived in Mexico. 
These Indians were called Aztecs. 
Where is Mexico? What kind of 
climate has Mexico? Compare the 
climate of Mexico with that of 
Spain and the United States. 

Why didn’t Columbus find these 
Indians and get precious stones and 
gold? 

2. Things to do. 

Find pictures of Aztec or Mayan 
Indians and mount them. 

Trace the voyages of Columbus to 
America. 

Locate Mexico on the map. Lo- 
cate the West Indies. Locate Spain. 





Ewing Galloway 
Ruins of a Mayan Temple, Yucatan, Mexico 


B. What kind of homes did the Aztecs 
live in? 
1. Discussion. 

We know the kind of climate 
Mexico has. What kind of homes do 
you suppose these Indians had? 
Why? Would they know how to 
make homes like ours? Would they 
need the same kind of homes that we 
have? Explain the reasons pro and 
con. 

2. Information. 

The early Aztecs and Mayas used 
clay to make their homes. Later, the 
homes were thatched huts, and still 
later, were made of sun-dried brick 
and stone. They were one story 
high, and consisted, usually, of one 
large room. Very little furniture 
was used. Rush mats were used for 
beds. 

3. Things to do. 

Find pictures showing Aztec or 
Mayan homes. 

Find reasons for using the mate- 
rials they used. 

Draw pictures of homes and peo- 
ple. 

C. What did the Aztecs use for food 
and clothing? 
1. Discussion. 

If you lived where these Indians 
lived, would you have dressed the 
same as they? Eaten the same food 
as they? How did they prepare 
their food? 

2. Information. 

The Aztecs ate corn, beans, ba- 
nanas, Cacao, sugar, etc. 

The Aztec warriors wore gay 
mantles with a maxtlatl, or sash, 
around the loins. Others, of high- 


er rank, used breastplates of metal, 
over which was thrown a gay sur- 
coat of featherwork. They wore 


casques, resembling, in their form, 
(Continued on page 76) 





Ewing Galloway 
A Mayan Relic, Deep in the Guatemalan Jungle 


John Bransby, from Ewing Galloway 


wing Galloway 








The Great Mayan Temple at Uxmal, Yucatan 






The Aztec Calendar Stone, Now in Mexico City 





Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 
Grotesque Sculpture on the Pyramid of the Sun 


Pyramid of the Sun, near Mexico City 
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6 
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18 


CAPTAIN JAMES 
COOK 
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THOMAS 
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Pepper Plant 


Flowers of the 
Clove Tree 











PEPPER 


@ IT SEEMS strange to think of pepper 

as the cause of the most adventurous 
voyages the world has ever known. Yet 
during the Middle Ages pepper was es- 
teemed so highly in Europe, and a ship- 
load of it was so valuable, that different 
countries vied with one another to find a 


sea route to the islands of the East In- 


dies, where it grew wild. As you know, 
Columbus discovered America when he 
was searching for the Indies. 

Where the pepper plants once grew 
wild, they are now cultivated on planta- 
tions. Pepper plants are also raised in 
Java, Sumatra, India, Borneo, and the 
Philippines. They have been introduced 
into the West Indies as well. Pepper 
plants are started from cuttings or from 
seed, and do not bear fruit the first year. 
One plant may yield six or seven pounds 
of pepper. The plants are climbers, and 
are trained around poles or trees set out 
in rows. ‘Trees are preferred, since the 
plants grow best in the shade. The leaves 
are leathery and oval in shape. 

The flowers grow in greenish-white 
drooping clusters, from which berries 
about the size of peas develop. It is from 
the dried berries that pepper is obtained. 
The berries are gathered as they begin to 
turn red and are spread out in the sun to 
dry, when they become wrinkled and 
black. ‘They are then called “pepper- 
corns,” and are ground into pepper. This 
is what we call black pepper. Experts 
say that if you want strong pepper, you 
should grind the peppercorns at home, 
just as some people grind coffee beans. 

White pepper is made from the same 
berries, but in a different way. The ber- 
ries are soaked until soft and the seeds 
extracted. These are then dried and 
ground. The powder thus obtained is 
gray, but it is generally bleached with 
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Food Products of the Tropics 


MARJORIE HAYES 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Center School, Litchfield, Connecticut 


chlorine gas to turn it white. White 
pepper is not so strong as black. 

Red or cayenne pepper comes from an 
entirely different plant, called capsicum, 
which is a native of the West Indies and 
Central America. Instead of berries, the 
plant bears long or heart-shaped peppers, 
such as we use in pickling and in salads. 
These red peppers are ground to make 
cayenne pepper. It is of particular value 
in hot countries, because it acts as an aid 
to digestion. Chili is the Mexican name 
for all kinds of capsicum, and in Mexico 
chilies are eaten as freely as we eat salt. 

The capsicum plant grows about two 
feet high, with long, dark green leaves 
and white flowers. It may be grown in 
any garden, since it thrives in a tem- 
perate as well as a tropical climate. 





Harvesting Cloves 


CLOVES 


™ CLOVES are the unexpanded flower 

buds of the clove tree, which is a na- 
tive of the East Indies. It grows from 
thirty to forty feet high and has smooth 
gray bark. The evergreen leaves are long 
and lance-shaped, and leaves, bark, and 
flowers are fragrant. 

The flowers grow in flat clusters at the 
ends of the branches, turning from a pale 
color to green, and lastly to bright red. 
When the fruit begins to develop, the 
flowers are picked or beaten from the 
trees. They are dried, until they turn 
brown. 

Sometimes the clove flowers are allowed 
to remain on the trees, and then berries 


like red olives develop. The seeds of these 
are gathered and dried, and are called 
“mother” cloves. 

Oil of cloves is extracted from cloves 
by distillation. It is used as a flavoring, 
in perfume, and as a medicine. 

Clove trees make an avenue of great 
beauty, and in Java are often planted 
along drives leading to country homes. 


CACAO 


@ THE cocoa bean, like the coffee bean, 

grows on a tree. Its Spanish name is 
cacao, and it is a native of the tropical 
parts of the Americas. 

The cacao tree is an evergreen, and 
grows from twenty to forty feet high. 
The flowers are small and reddish. The 
fruit is a purplish-yellow pod, looking 
somewhat like a small melon, and from six 
to twelve inches long. The pod is filled 
with a pulpy mass containing from 
twenty-nine to fifty hard seeds. The 
pods grow out of the trunk of the tree 
and out of the larger branches, instead of 
at the ends of twigs. 

When the seeds, which are covered with 
thin skin, are removed from the pods, 
they are fermented for several days. 
Afterwards they are dried and cleaned, 
and then roasted. The thin skin comes 
off when the seeds are roasted. The roast- 
ed kernels are called cocoa nibs. When 


most of the fat has been removed from 
the nibs, they are ground into cocoa or 
pressed into cakes of chocolate. 





A Cacao Tree in Brazil 


a7 





Problems in Construction and Design 


HARIET ECKLEY RICH 


Supervising Art Teacher, Elementary Schools, Providence, Rhode Island 





HM MUCH of our art work proceeds from needs felt in other 

classes. Some of the problems are developed through the di- 
rect teaching of art principles, while others are the result of the 
children’s free expression, without definite teaching and with 
only occasional supervisory criticism. 

The boat shown here, and two others, were cut by a fourth- 
grade boy of Veazie Street School for a study of Columbus. The 
boats were an original expression, and were displayed on a large 
table map which the other pupils made of Columbus’ route. 

In the fourth grade of Laurel Hill Avenue School, where the 
Indians were being studied, bowls, blankets, and jackets were 
made of paper. The bowls and blankets were decorated with 
cut-paper designs, and the jackets with crayon. This work was 
the result of the direct teaching of art principles. Symbols and 
colors used by the Indians were studied and the designs arranged 
to fit the space. Since the bowls and blankets were made of 
“leftovers,” they were not in true Indian colors. However, the 
children understood the situation, and were taught the differ- 
ence between primitive and present color sources. 
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A Study of Columbus 


JOE APPLE 


Social Studies Department, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


“Columbus” 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 
“Why, say, ‘sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at ‘dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their: way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say” — 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 

A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 

—Joaquin Miller 


Reprinted by special permission of Abbie Leland Miller, 
holder of the copyright. 


M THE poem “Columbus,” by Joaquin 

Miller, is too short to be used by itself 
as the.basis of a unit either in literature or 
history. However, the poem can profit- 
ably be the literary center of history 
lessons dealing with Columbus.  Al- 
though in the following study no effort 
was made to exhaust the available refer- 
ences, it is hoped that the material is 
both extensive and intensive enough to 
be useful to many teachers, either in 
whole or in part. 

It is suggested that the teacher first 
read the poem to the class for better ap- 
preciation of its dramatic qualities, and 
then permit the pupils to read it more 
thoroughly to cover at least a few of the 
following points. (Do not forget that 
the aim in studying the poem is to in- 
crease appreciation, which is sometimes 
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destroyed rapidly by too much technical 
treatment. ) 

1. Watch the contrast between the 
character of the “good mate” and that of 
the Admiral. 

2. Show the mate’s four reasons for 
turning back: (¢) mutiny, (6) “wan 
and weak,” (c) religious superstition, (@) 
fear. 

3. Compare the timorous questions of 
the mate with the confident replies of 
Columbus. 

4, Discuss answers to these questions: 
a) Why did not the poet start this 
poem with Columbus’ early life? 
b) What does the poet mean when 
he says, “It grew”? 

c) What title would you suggest 
for each stanza? 


d) What is the value of the refrain? 
e) Can you name other men who 
were as courageous as Columbus? 
5. Before showing some pictures of 
Columbus have pupils tell what they 
think he looked like, or bring pictures of 
people they think show firm character. 
6. What makes modern voyages easier 
than the voyage of Columbus? 
7. Suggested activities. 
a) Let pupils keep an imaginary 
“Log of the Trip” across the ocean. 
b) Let pupils write imaginary wire- 
less messages or letters to the Queen 
about each episode in the poem. 
c) Let the pupils keep a diary of 
the voyage. 
d) Have some pupils write “mem- 
oirs” of the voyage. 





REFERENCES FOR A STUDY OF COLUMBUS 


If any pupil suggests other related material than 
that given below, which he has read and thinks will 
be interesting reading to some of the other pupils, 
let him “make a case” for reading that material, 
in the most persuasive way that he can devise—by 
tantalizing questions, a sell-the-book talk, an un- 
finished summary—the success of the case to de- 
pend on whether classmates actually read it. 


HistoricaL BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
Brooks, Elbridge S.: The True Shoperd “ Christopher 


Columbus ggg Faye 

Colum, Padraic: Great PA a sil,” in The 
Voyagers (Macmillan), a collection of stories of 
adventure and discovery. This is supposed to be 
written Los Casas the Elder to his son on 
Columbus’ second voyage, when Los Casas, as 
a missionary, accompanied the Admiral. 

Irving, Washington: Voyages of Columbus (Mac- 
millon), parts of Books II and IV. 

Johnston, Mary: 1492 (Little Brown). A por- 
trait story of Columbus. 

Lanier, H. W.: “Columbus’ Own Story,” in Book 
of Bravery (Scribner). 

Moores, C. W.: Story of Christopher Columbus 
(Houghton Mifflin). Nicely illustrated with 
paintings and old cuts; a well-written, retold 
story. 

Stapley, M.: Christopher Columbus (Macmillan). 
This book emphasizes the relation of Columbus 
to his og and its influences. 

Synge, : “Christopher Columbus,” in Book 

» Rectan (Putnam). 


OrTHeER Poems aBsoutT CoLuMBUsS 


Clough, Arthur Hugh: “Columbus.” [See “Poems 
Our Readers Have Asked For,” in this issue of 
THe INsTRucToR]. 

Sigourney, Lydia Huntley: “Columbus,” in Days 
and Deeds, compiled by B. E. and E. S. Steven- 
son (Doubleday Doran). 

Lanier, Sidney: Eight sonnets on Columbus, occur- 
ring in the poem “Psalm of the West,” in The 
Chief American Poets, edited by C. H. Page 
(Houghton Mifflin) . 


PLays ABOUT COLUMBUS 


Barnum, M. D.: “Diego’s Dream,” in School Plays 
for All Occasions (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Lawlor, Marie Gertrude: “The Queen’s Message,” 
in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Octo- 
ber, 1930, p. 56. 

Schauffler, R. H., and Sanford, A. P.: “Columbus 
Day,” in Plays for Our American Holidays 
(Dodd Mead). 

Walker, A. J. LaFayette: Christopher Columbus; 
The Long Knives of Illinois (Holt). 


Soncs aBoutT CoLUMBUS 


“Columbus,” Junior Laurel Songs, edited by M. T. 
Armitage (Birchard) . 

“Columbus,” words by Nancy Byrd Turner, music 
by Alice M. Beveridge, in THe Instructor, 
October 1932, p. 54. 


SCULPTURE AND Pictures or CoLUMBUS 


“Columbus,” statue by Paul W. Bartlett, in the 
reading room of the Library of Congress. (See 
THe Instructor, October 1932, Plate VII.) 

“Christopher Columbus,” by Sebastiano del Piombo 
(No. 59 of The Owen Full-Color Prints). 

“Columbus at the Court of Isabella,” by Vacslav 
von Brozik. (See Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans, October 1930, Plate I.) 

“Landing of Columbus,” by Aylward. (See THE 
INstRucTOR, October 1932, Plate VI.) 

“Departure of Columbus,” by Balaca (Perry Pic- 
tures). 

“The Landing of Columbus,” by John Vanderlyn 
(Perry Pictures). 

“The Death of Columbus,” by Wappers (Perry 
Pictures) . 

“The Landing of Columbus,” by Wyeth (Perry 
Pictures) . 

Sea Stories 

Baldwin, J.; and Livengood, W. W.: Sailing the 
Seas (American Book). 

Dana, R. H.: Two Years before the Mast (Hough- 


ton Mifflin). 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Modified Crossword Puzzles for Geography. 


VIOLET BERGOZ 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School, Morgan Hill, California 


HM WHEN taking up the geography of 
a new continent, we find it helpful to 
make a preliminary survey of the maps 
—physical, political, and relief—of that 
continent. With the assistance of refer- 
ence tables and globes, and of wall maps 
to supplement those in our textbooks, we 
first try to discover the relative size of the 
continent and its position on the earth. 
Then we touch upon such subjects as its 
comparative economic importance, the 
relation it bears to our own continent, 
and outstanding physical features. In the 
case of Africa, we note also that most of 
its territory is dependent; so we find it 
necessary to learn how to interpret the 
legend that indicates to which European 
countries the different regions belong. 

A general survey of this kind gives us, 
primarily, a working foundation for a 
more intensive study of the continent; 
incidentally, it enables us to solve modi- 
fied crossword puzzles of the type given 
here with some degree of ease and profit. 
Their purpose is to afford enjoyment and 
to familiarize the child with map loca- 
tions. To this end, and in order to avoid 
confusion, the children should know how 
to proceed with the working of the puz- 
zles before attempting one alone. 

The points to observe are as follows: 
(1) The teacher draws on the black- 
board the square figure for the puzzle 
with all the definitions beneath it. The 
children then sketch one like it on their 
own papers, copying the definitions or 
not as the teacher wishes, and making sure 
that the puzzle has as many squares in 
width as it has in length. (2) After it 
has been explained that each definition 
denotes a place on the map, the first one 
is read and the class is told to try to lo- 
cate the place described, keeping in mind 
the fact that the word must be composed 
of the same number of letters as there are 
squares in the first row of the puzzle. 
When the correct name is found it is 
printed in its proper place. (3) The 
same procedure is followed with the re- 
maining definitions. 


Puzzle No. 1 (three squares in length 
and width). Here is an example. 


1. A city in Morocco 
2. A sea between Asia and Africa 
3. Rio de __, a Spanish possession 
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Puzzle No. 2 (four squares in length and 
width) 
1. A canal in northeastern Africa 
2. A river in Egypt 
3. A gulf on the eastern coast of Africa 
4. A large lake 


Puzzle No. 3 (five squares in length and 
width) 

1. The country to which Libya be- 
longs 

2. A river in French West Africa 

3. The capital of Egypt 

4. A river in Belgian territory 

5. A mountain range in northwestern 
Africa 


Puzzle No. 4 (six squares in length and 
width) 

1. The name of the continent that we 
are studying 

2. A Portuguese possession 

3. An ocean southeast of Africa 

4. The largest desert in Africa 

5. The continent north of Africa 

6. A river in southwestern Africa 


Puzzle No. 5 (seven squares in length and 
width) 

1. An Italian possession 

2. The country to which the Congo 
belongs 

3. The country whose capital is Fez 

4..The tomb of an ancient Egyptian 
king 

§. Islands northwest of Africa 

6. A river emptying into the Mozam- 
bique Channel 

7. An independent country 


Puzzle No. 6 (eight squares in length and 
width) 

1. A large lake 

2. A British possession 

3. The country to which Mozambique 
belongs 

4. A desert in southern Africa 

5. An island off the east coast of Africa 

6. The ocean west of Africa 

7. A British island in the South Atlan- 
tic Ocean 


8. A town in French West Africa 
(For key, see page 70) 


Relative Location of Places 


LOUISE W. MEARS 
Head, Department of Geography, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MH THERE are several ways of locating 
places. One of these ways is exact, or 
absolute. The other way is relative, or 
comparative. The second method is the 
one usually followed by people when 
someone asks how to reach a certain place. 
In order to locate one place in relation 
to another, one must be sure of directions, 
on the map as well as on the earth’s sur- 
face. Much practice is needed in point- 
ing out directions. The following test 
will prove your ability to picture the 
globe. Of course, you have studied these 
countries on the map, but have you 
thought of their relative locations? 


I. Fill each blank in the sentence with 
the correct word—east, northeast, etc. 


1. Europe is of Asia. 

2. South America is ___ of Africa. 

3. Australia is _of Africa. 

4. Alaska is of Florida. 

5. Greenland is... of Florida. 

6. Mexico is _______. of Alaska. 

7. South America is of Alaska. 

8. South America is of Mexico. 

9. The British Isles are of the 
United States. 


10. Europe is of South Amer- 
ica, 
i of New Zealand. 
12. Great Britain is of Spain. 
13. Hudson Bay is _____. of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


II. Fill each blank with the correct word 
—north or south. 

1. The East Indies are farther 
than the West Indies. 

2. The Mediterranean Sea is farther 
RB than the Gulf of Mexico. 


3. London is farther ________ than Que- 
bec. 

4. Sitka is farther than Lenin- 
grad. 

§. Cape Horn is farther _...._. than 


Cape of Good Hope. 

6. The Gulf of St Lawrence is farther 
__......... than the Baltic Sea. 

7. Cape Sable (Florida) is farther 
es than Gibraltar. 


8. New York is farther _.__ than 
Paris. 

9. Chicago is farther _..._._ than 
Paris. 


(For key, see page 72) 

















MUSIC IN INDIAN STUDY 


MAY PREWITT 
@ MY SECOND-GRADE pupils added 


interest to Indian study by construct- 
ing tom-toms of one-pound coffee cans 
and a discarded inner tube. The circles 
for the tom-tom heads were cut from 
inner tube and stretched tightly over the 
ends of the coffee can. These were tied 
securely with a narrow strip of the inner 
tube. Then the edges of the circles that 
extended from under the rubber strips 
were laced as a drum is laced, using a 
darning needle and strong cord. Cord 
suspended the tom-tom around the neck. 
The stick for beating on the tom-tom 
was made from a round firm stick. The 
sound produced by tapping the top is like 
the music of the Indian tom-tom. 


TEACHING PERCENTAGE 


HELENA H. ANGERER 


M FINDING a given percentage of a 

number is not difficult, but finding 
what percentage one number is of an- 
other is a stumbling block for many chil- 
dren. I give my pupils practice in this 
form of percentage as follows. 

They are asked to bring small wooden 
boxes or tin cans to school—two or more 
for each child. We fill these with earth 
and plant seeds in them, each child plant- 
ing at least twenty-five seeds of each kind 
he chooses. Every morning, after the 
seeds start to grow, we find the percent- 
age that has sprouted. Since each child 
is interested in all of the boxes, much 
pleasant drill is provided. 


A SPELLDOWN 


MARY STALLE 
@ I FIND that in the usual spelldown 


the children who are eliminated lose 
interest, and these are the ones who need 
the drill. The following method has 
proved satisfactory in keeping up the in- 
terest of everyone. 

The class forms a semicircle, the head 
and the foot being designated. I pro- 
nounce a word, starting at the head. The 
pupil spells it. I pronounce the next 
word regardless of whether the first pupil 
spelled his word right or wrong. The 
second pupil may spell the word I gave 
him, or, if he notices that the first person 
spelled his word wrong, he may spell that 
word instead. If he spells it correctly, he 
takes the first pupil’s place and the first 
pupil goes to the foot. 
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A USEFUL STORE 


NANNIE MURRAY 
M@ IN MY first-, second-, and third- 


grade room we had a store in a back 
corner of the room. It was stocked with 
empty containers of such foods as milk, 
fruit, vegetables, and cereals. No coffee 
or tea was in our store. The containers 
were placed on the shelves in such a way 
as to hide the openings, so that our stock 
was not unattractive. 

We found the store useful in arithme- 
tic, in learning to make original prob- 
lems, sales slips, and change. In language, 
the store proved an incentive to telephone 
conversation (using toy telephones), and 
to practice in using correct, as well as 
courteous, English. 

For spelling lessons, we occasionally 
used names of things found in the store. 
Sometimes we played games that required 
the reading and writing of lists of articles 
in the store. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ WHAT are you doing in your school 

that you think would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 


department. 


@ In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will carefully observe 
the following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, each article should be written on a 
separate sheet of paper. An article should 
not be typewritten on the same sheet with 
a letter. 


& Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 

Another Club are not returned. Mail 
for this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514= 
§16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 












TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANUTHER CLUB 


GEOGRAPHY REPORTS 


PAULINE MARIE CARL 


MH AFTER my fourth-grade pupils had 

finished their study of the Indians, I 
let them give reports. They chose topics 
of particular interest to them. I helped 
each child locate supplementary material. 
The results greatly exceeded my expecta- 
tions. One little girl gave a very vivid 
description of the life of the North 
American Indian, and displayed several 
pieces of handcraft. The work proved 
interesting and instructive. 


A TOTEM HISTORY BOARD 


HELEN P. GILL 


H OUR eighth grade showed very keen 
interest in Alaskan totem poles, both 
in the history of them and in their carv- 
ing. Using the totem idea, we planned, 
on a plank 12 inches by 2 inches by 14 
feet, a totem board in American history. 
The pupils first listed what they 
thought were the outstanding events in 
American history. These were sifted 
down to nine items. Each pupil chose the 
item he wished to illustrate and planned 
the illustration. 

The best illustrations were selected for 
the totem board. They were drawn light- 
ly on the board, carved and sandpapered, 
and then painted. The painting required 
a knowledge of the color combinations 
and how to mix the colors. After the il- 
lustrations were completed, the entire 
board was shellacked. 

The totem history board has proved 
very successful in helping the pupils re- 
member historical facts and place them 
in their correct relations. 


LEARNING POETRY 


ELIZABETH RIBER 


H THE following method of learning a 

poem is both interesting and rapid. 
Write the poem on the blackboard. Have 
the class read it aloud. Then erase a word 
from each line. The class again reads the 
poem, this time supplying from memory 
the missing words. Erase more words 
and have the poem read, this time per- 
haps by one pupil. 

Continue in this way until no words 
remain on the blackboard. By this time 
almost every child in the room will be 
able to repeat the poem from memory. 
It is surprising how the interest of the 
whole class is held throughout this learn- 
ing process. 





ORAL COMPOSITION 


DOROTHY M. CRAWFORD 


@ FINDING that it was very difficult 

to encourage my eighth-grade pupils 
to give oral talks in English, I worked out 
the following plan, which has proved 
very successful. Since the children, for 
the most part, were interested in history, 
we decided to take some time every other 
Friday afternoon to give special reports 
on topics in history that they wanted to 
know more about. 

We made a list of a number of topics, 
and then divided the class into teams. 
Each team had a chairman who was re- 
sponsible for the success of his group. 
(These chairmen were chosen from the 
strong pupils on each team.) It was the 
duty of the chairman to find out what 
material was available on the chosen top- 
ic, both in our own room and at the pub- 
lic library, to tell the members of the 
team about this material, and to help in 
any other way to make his team’s pro- 
gram the best. 

When the Friday afternoon arrived on 
which a team’s talks were to be given, the 
chairman took charge of the meeting. The 
pupils were allowed to ask questions at 
the end of each talk. When the reports 
were finished, we had a “round table dis- 
cussion” of the errors made and ways in 
which the reports could be improved. 

At the end of the series the class voted 
on the team that presented the best pro- 
gram. I feel that the pupils improved in 
the manner of giving oral themes, they 
received a great amount of interesting 
and useful information, their English im- 
proved, it was helpful preparation for 
high school, and they enjoyed themselves 
immensely, 


THE PUPILS’ OWN TESTS 


HAZEL E. HOFMANN 


H I FIND that pupils gain much from 
an assignment if they are asked to 
write out questions after the lesson has 
been carefully read. They soon learn to 
select the more important facts. The 
pupils may ask other pupils to answer 
the questions during the class period. 
For review the pupils make out ob- 
jective tests. The teacher checks the 
tests, to make sure that they are clear; 
the pupils exchange them with one an- 
other, and write out the answers. After 
each test is finished, the papers are graded 
by the one who made the test. 


PLASTER LEAF CASTS 


ELSIE RICE 


H IN THE fall of the year my pupils 

enjoy gathering leaves and making 
plaster casts of them. It is a very inter- 
esting and worth-while activity when 
used in nature study work. 

Mix some plaster of paris with enough 
water to make it the consistency of thick 
cream (about four heaping teaspoonfuls 
to a cup of water). Stir the mixture on- 
ly until smooth, as stirring causes it to set. 
Place the leaf to be recorded face down in 
a shallow pasteboard box or a saucer. 
Pour the plaster-of-paris mixture on the 
leaf until the box or saucer is full. Imbed 
a paper clip in one end of the hardening 
cake, leaving enough above the plaster of 
paris for a hanger. 

Let the cast set about twenty-four 
hours. ‘Tear off the box, or invert the 
saucer, to remove the cast, and tear away 
the leaf. The impression of the leaf may 
be painted in oil or water colors. 


IMPROVING READING 


IRMA DEANE McMAHON-LEE 
HM WHEN difficulties of inflection, 


smoothness, and expression clung to 
my fourth-grade reading class, I suggested 
that we make a “radio” for the school. A 
sheet was stretched across one corner of 
the room to designate the station. One 
of the boys made the microphone from 
the lid of a gallon pail and the top of a 
circular chicken feeder. This was enam- 
eled black and suspended behind the radio 
curtain. In art class, the motto, “Do 
Your Best or Make Better Best,” was cut 
in three-inch black letters, and pinned to 
the curtain. 

When all was in readiness, each pupil 
broadcasted designated portions of the 
reading lesson. Those at their seats scored 
each reader on expression, articulation, 
quality of voice, and accuracy. The one 
having the highest score was chosen an- 
nouncer for the next day. 


INDIAN MAPS 


ELLA B. JOHNSON 


M@ IN LEARNING about the Indians’ 
homes and food, my pupils make a 
large map of the United States, on either 
brown wrapping paper or manila tag- 
board. They then draw pictures of the 
pueblo and other types of Indian homes. 
The best pictures are pasted on the map 
in the appropriate section of the country. 
When we study the foods of the Indi- 
ans, we paste pictures of these foods on 
the map near the homes. 

If pictures of the Indians of the vari- 
ous tribes can be found, they may also 
be included, in addition to the names of 
the tribes, which are printed on the map. 








CUT-PAPER DECORATION—ACORNS 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


@ CUT the acorn decoration as follows: Fold 12” by 344” paper into six units, be- 

ginning by folding down 2” of the strip, then folding back 2”, and continuing thus 
until the six units are folded. Trace the pattern on the folded strip, keeping the right 
edge of the pattern at the edge of the strip, not at the folded margin. These strips, cut 
from colored paper, and pasted end to end, can be used to decorate the room. 
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FIRST-GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


ELSPETH HARDY 


@ EVERY morning after the flag salute 

we spend a few minutes getting ac- 
quainted with geographical names and 
places. The first day we talked about the 
meaning of the stars on the flag. Then 
Massachusetts, our own state, was dis- 
cussed. Since some of the pupils have vis- 
ited other states, we tell of outstanding 
features or products of those states. After 
a few weeks the pupils dictated this story 
which I wrote on the blackboard: “This is 
our flag. It is red, white, and blue. On 
the blue are white stars. Each star means 
a state. Our state is Massachusetts. Many 
fish are caught in our state.” 

Among the states which we have stud- 
ied are Florida, where oranges come from; 
Maine, which produces Christmas trees; 
New York, with its great apple produc- 
tion and its metropolis; Virginia, the 
birthplace of Washington; and Kentucky, 
the birthplace of Lincoln. 

This activity led to the spontaneous 
presentation of a good map of the United 
States by one of the parents. Then we 
found the known states on the map. 
Later we drew these states and made a 
border of them. We also learned to spell 
the names of the colors of the flag and the 
word and, 


COLLECTING SEEDS 


BARBARA EDWARDS 
@ MY SECOND-GRADE pupils collect 


different kinds of seeds in the summer 
and fall. They compose oral sentences 
about a few uses of each kind of seeds. 
The sentences are placed on a bulletin 
board, to be read, and a permanent record 
of them is kept in a book called “Our Seed 
Book.” <A few of each of the different 
seeds are wrapped in cellulose film, 
pasted on tagboard, and the name of the 
seed and the pupil who brought it, writ- 
ten under it. These seed packages are 
tacked on a display board where the chil- 
dren can examine them. 

On a table we display things that the 
children have made, using seeds and other 
natural objects, such as animals made 
from acorns, cornstalks, and peanuts, 
with matches or toothpicks for legs, 
horns, and tails; beads, pipes, and dishes 
from acorns; and Christmas decorations 
from sweet-gum and sycamore balls cov- 
ered with gilt or tin foil. They also make 
beads from chinaberries, which are lovely 
when dyed different colors. These beads 
can be strung or used for various deco- 
rations in connection with art or other 
activities, 

My pupils like to read our seed book, 
and examine the seeds and objects on dis- 
play. They thoroughly enjoy making 
things from seeds. Originality can be en- 
couraged through this work. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ IN THESE columns are published 
notices from teachers who wish to 
have their pupils exchange correspon- 
dence with children in other schools. 
We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers 
who send in notices will make an effort 
_ to have their pupils acknowledge all 
letters received. All notices should be 
signed by the teachers themselves, and 
be addressed to: THE INsTRUCTOR, 
Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Notices are published in the order of 
their receipt. It is suggested that they 
be mailed as soon as possible to insure 
their publication during the present 
school year. 


Connecticut.—My rural school (second, third, 
fourth, and fifth grades) and I wish to corre- 
spond with, and to exchange work and products 
with, other grades and teachers in rural com- 
munities in all parts of the world. Answers and 
exchange of work are guaranteed. Address: Miss 
Lulu M. Pauley, P. O. Box 834, New Canaan, 
Connecticut. 


lowa.—The pupils of my sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in other schools of the United States 
and its possessions. Address: Miss Ruth Putman, 
Brazil, lowa. 


Kansas.—My fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
pupils and I would like to exchange letters, and 
souvenirs or pictures, with pupils and teachers 
of grade schools anywhere in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. We will 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Bernice 
Muenzenmayer, Woodbine, Kansas. 


Minnesota.—My pupils of the fifth grade 
would like to exchange letters and suggestions 
for school work with fifth-grade pupils in the 
Catskill Mountain region, New York. Address: 
Miss Polly Satre, Madison, Minnesota. 


New Jersey—My pupils of the sixth grade 
would like to correspond with sixth-grade pu- 
pils in other sections of the United States. 
Address: Mrs. Priscilla Resnick, Public School 
No. 27, Boulevard, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Philippine Islands—My fourth-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and booklets with pupils of the same grade in 
the United States, its possessions, and other 
English-speaking countries. Address: Mr. 
Teodulo C. Pascua, Tabtabagan School, Banna, 
Ilocos Norte, Philippine Islands. 





MISSPELLED WORDS 


HAZEL E. HOFMANN 


@ IN MY spelling classes each child has 

a booklet, made in art class, in which 
to keep the words misspelled each day. 
At the end of the week these words are 
spelled orally to the teacher or to pupils 
who have missed no words during that 
week. Thus, at the end of the semester, 
each child has a list of the words that are 
difficult for him, and he studies them 
intensively, 


LEAF SPATTER PRINTS 


A. BLANCHE PETERSON 
@ TO ILLUSTRATE the tree booklets 


that we made during our study of 
trees, we prepared spatter prints of the 
leaves of the commonest species of trees 
in our community. We used a dried leaf 
for the print, pinning it to a paper the 
size of the booklet page. With an old 
toothbrush we spattered colored ink, 
through a small piece of screen wire, over 
the entire page. After removing the leaf 
carefully, a clear print of it remained. : 
The page was then labeled and placed 
in the booklet following the drawings and 
the story of the tree to which it belonged. 


“GLASS” FISH BOWLS 


SADIE V. DEMPSEY 


M@ WHEN my fourth-grade pupils be- 

gan to work with the compass, they 
constructed fish bowls from paper. i 
required careful work. 

We first outlined the bowls in black 
crayon on white construction paper, 
shaping the top. Then we drew and col- 
ored pretty fish and marine plants and 
pasted them on the bowls. “Water” was 
drawn with blue crayon. To represent 
glass, the bowls were covered with white 
cellulose film, leaving them open at the 
top. 

Lastly, we dropped pretty colored 
stones and shells into the “bottom” of the 
bowl, between the cellulose film and the 
drawing. Chains and rings to hang up 
the bowls were made of white construc- 
tion paper. We hung the bowls on bur- 
lap, to display them in our room. 


SOLVING PROBLEMS 


ALPHA JO PAYNE 


@ SO OFTEN I find that fourth-grade 

pupils have difficulty in solving stated 
arithmetic problems. This is usually be- 
cause they do not think while reading the 
problems. 

I have used the following plan. During 
the first ten minutes of the class period 
T have a drill on the four fundamentals of 
arithmetic, using problems without num- 
bers. I try to select problems that are of 
particular interest to the children, using 
the names of some of the pupils, for 
example: : 

1. If you know how much Tom earns 
in one week, how can you find out how 
much he will earn in five weeks? 

2. May knows how far her father trav- 
els in one week. How can she find his 
average mileage per day? 

I read the problems to the class. The 
aim is to see who can tell first by what 
process the problem should be worked— 
addition, multiplication, division, or sub- 
traction. The pupils enjoy the drills and 
profit greatly by them. 
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Need We Forget? 


MARY L. HAHN 


Formerly, Teacher of Health Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Dear Diary: 

This evening I have an ax to grind and 
you are elected to be a grindstone for the 
recall practice required by my extension 
course in the “Techniques of Learning.” 
Thus far I should call it the “Techniques 
of Recalling,” for Professor Bowman, our 
teacher, has emphasized that the proof of 
our learning is in our ability to tell or 
write or do what we have learned. 

He called our first lesson “Mind Rec- 
ords,” and he talked with us about the 
records our brains make, how to make 
useful records, and how to keep our rec- 
ords available for use. Of course, we 
know that our nerves and brains make 
records of our sense experiences and that 
these are mostly the things we see, hear, 
and do. Professor Bowman calls them 
visual, aural, and motor experiences. 

We tried several exercises that used the 
different senses or combinations of them. 
My results verified what I have long 
known, namely, that when I see and do, 
that is, read and write, I learn more 
quickly than when I only see, but that 
hearing doesn’t seem to speed my learning 
process. Our textbook tells us that only 
about one person in forty can learn more 
quickly by hearing than by seeing, that 
two in forty usually can learn with equal 
speed by ear or by eye; but that the re- 
maining thirty-seven learn more quickly 
by eye than by ear. However, it speeded 
the learning process for many of our class 
members when they read aloud their 
memory exercises. 

Another useful fact about learning is 
the advantage of reading a memory ex- 
ercise two or three times on several differ- 
ent occasions, as compared with reading 
it seven or eight times on but two or three 
different occasions. Trying these two ar- 
rangements of effort is the major sport of 
our Off-Hour Club this week. We work 
as two teams and check our power to re- 
call by writing. 

Professor Bowman told us that non- 
sense syllables such as zig, ist, bam, unc, 
und, ent gave the most accurate check, 
but we are also using selections of prose 
and poetry. 

These exercises, in which we all made 
fairly good scores, helped us appreciate 
Professor Bowman’s statements that “any 
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person of ordinary intelligence can train 
himself to remember if he wants to re- 
member,” and that “intelligent training, 
not magic, is the way to a good memory.” 

Want is a little word but a very im- 
portant one in this game of learning. It 
depends on our interest, as every g 
teacher knows. Johnny, for example, is 
interested in airplanes, so he wants to re- 
member the names of the planes which he 
sees and the names of their pilots, and he 
does remember them, while to Jane they 
are “just planes.” 

In much the same way, our principal, 
Miss Perkins, is interested in people—in 
teachers, in pupils, and in their parents— 
and so she wants to remember their names 
as well as their faces, and she does. When 
she meets a person she concentrates on the 
name, to be sure she understands it cor- 
rectly, and then she repeats it two or three 
times in the course of the conversation. 
The concentration and repetition are part 
of her intelligent training for learning to 
remember people, but she trains herself 
because she is interested and wants to 
know them. 

I emphasize that, Diary, because for 
many years my interest in people was 
rather superficial, and it is still in need of 
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cultivation if I am to meet Professor 
Bowman’s standard of remembering all 
persons with whom I make definite con- 
tacts. 

For a class exercise on remembering 
names and faces I checked myself on the 
people I met at a week-end conference 
about two months ago. I knew about half 
the group and during the meetings I met 
and conversed at length with fifteen per- 
sons whom I had never seen before. As I 
recall them now, I have in mind records 
of seven definite individuals and their 
names, of five distinct faces minus names, 
and of three “blurs” minus both features 
and names. I recall several facts about 
each “blur” but nothing that, thus far, 
has helped to make any one of them into 
a person. 

I can’t say I have forgotten those eight 
names and three faces, for I never really 
knew them. I wasn’t interested enough 
to make good clear memory records, and 
blurred ones aren’t any more useful than 
are gray, blurred photographs. Professor 
Bowman’s advice for a person who wants 
to remember faces and their names is to 
make a notebook record of each new ac- 
quaintance soon after having obeyed the 
signal to “get that. name.” The record 
should include at least one fact, feature 
description, or personality characteristic 
to be associated with the person’s name. 

I have already started an Acquaintance 
Notebook and used Professor Bowman as 
the first entry. In one of our reference 
books I read, “Ideas are sociable and their 
associates can help us to recall them.” For 
this reason, a group of ideas about a per- 
son makes a clearer and more useful men- 
tal record than does a lone name or face. 

The value of associated ideas was em- 
phasized for us in connection with the 
systematic filing of mental records. ‘The 
most valuable things we can learn soon 
become useless if they are collected in the 
mind without rhyme or reason. One ex- 
ercise to illustrate the method of associa- 
tion gave us a hit-and-miss list of twelve 
words to be memorized. ‘They were ac- 
companied by the suggestion that we 
arrange them in logical pairs—and a 
real timesaver it proved to be. 

The next day Mrs. Cook made the fol- 
lowing list for our Off-Hour Club—part- 
ner, insects, proud, scenery, beauties, 
literature, adventure, ideas, flying, thrill- 
ing, beautiful, scientific. It was difficult 
to believe that they were the same words 
after we arranged them in logical pairs to 
read as follows: partner ideas, flying in- 
sects, proud beauties, beautiful scenery, 
scientific literature, thrilling adventure. 
Association of ideas reduces by half the 
time needed for learning or memorizing 
an exercise, and when that association al- 
so gives us logical thought the learning 
time is- further reduced. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FUR 





THE INDIAN’S PRAYER 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


“Let me go to my home in the far dis- 
tant west, 

To the scenes of my childhood in inno- 
cence blest; 

Where the tall cedars wave and the bright 
waters flow, 

Where my fathers repose—let me go! 
Let me go! 


“Let me go to the spot where the cata- 
ract plays, 

Where oft I have sported in boyhood’s 
bright days; 

And greet my poor mother, whose heart 
will o’er flow 

At the sight of her child—let me go! 
Let me go! 


“Let me go to my sire, by whose battle- 
scarred side 

I have sported so oft in the morn of my 
pride; 

And exulted to conquer the insolent foe— 

To my father, the chief, let me go! Let 
me go! 


“‘And——oh! let me go to my flashing-eyed 
maid, 

Who taught me to love neath the green 
willow’s shade, 

Whose heart, like the fawn’s, leaps as pure 
as the snow 

To the bosom it loves—let me go! Let 
me go! 


“And oh! let me go to my wild forest 
home— 

No more from its life-cheering pleasures 
to roam: 

"Neath the groves of the glen let my ashes 
lie low— 

To my home in the woods let me go! Let 
me go! 


COLUMBUS 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


How in God’s name did Columbus get 
over 
Is a pure wonder to me, I protest, 
Cabot, and Raleigh too, that well-read 
rover, 
Frobisher, Dampier, Drake, and the 
rest. 
Bad enough all the same, 
For them that after came, 
But, in great Heaven’s name, 
How 4e should ever think 
That on the other brink 
Of this wild waste terra firma should be, 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


How a man ever should hope to get thith- 
er, 
E’en if he knew that there was another 
side; 
But to suppose he should come any whith- 
er, 
Sailing straight on into chaos untried, 
In spite of the motion 
Across the whole ocean, 
To stick to the notion 
That in some nook or bend 
Of a sea without end 
He should find North and South Amer- 
ica, 
Was a pure madness, indeed I must say, 
to me. 


What if wise men had, as far back as 
Ptolemy, 
Judged that the earth like an orange 
was round, 
None of them ever said, Come along, fol- 
low me, 
Sail to the West, and the East will be 
found. 
Many a day before 
Ever they’d come ashore, 
From the “San Salvador,” 
Sadder and wiser men 
They’d have turned back again; 
And that Je did not, but did cross the 
sea, 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company. 


SLOW AND SURE 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 


How does the tide come? Not all in one 


rising, 

Daunting the land and the weather sur- 
prising; 

Heaving, receding, now farther, now 
nigher, 


Now it is lower and now it is higher, 

It is full tide and the sea rules the shore. 

How does the soul grow? Not all in a 
minute; 

Now it may lose ground, and now it may 
Win it; 

Now it resolves, and again the will fail- 
eth; 

Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth. 

Fed by discouragements, taught by dis- 
aster, 

So goes it forward, now slower, now 
faster, 

Till, all the pain past, and failures made 
whole, 

It is full grown, and the Lord rules the 
soul. 


VIVE LA FRANCE 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


This sentiment was offered at the dinner 
to H.IL.H. the Prince Napoleon, at the 
Revere House, September 25, 1861. 


The land of sunshine and of song! 
Her name your hearts divine; 
To her the banquet’s vows belong 
Whose breasts have poured its wine; 
Our trusty friend, our true ally 
Through varied change and chance: 
So, fill your flashing goblets high,— 
I give you, VIvE La FRANCE! 


Above our hosts in triple folds 
The selfsame colors spread, 

Where Valor’s faithful arm upholds 
The blue, the white, the red; 

Alike each nation’s glittering crest 
Reflects the morning’s glance,— 

Twin eagles, soaring east and west: 
Once more, then, Vive LA FRANCE! 


Sister in trial! who shall count 
Thy generous friendship’s claim, 
Whose blood ran mingling in the fount 
That gave our land its name, 
Till Yorktown saw in blended line 
Our conquering arms advance, 
And victory’s double garlands twine 
Our banners? Vive La France! 


O land of heroes! in our need 
One gift from Heaven we crave 
To stanch these wounds that vainly 
bleed,— 
The wise to lead the brave! 
Call back one Captain of thy past 
From glory’s marble trance, 
Whose name shall be a bugle-blast 


To rouse us! Vive La France! 


Pluck Condé’s baton from the trench, 
Wake up stout Charles Martel, 

Or find some woman’s hand to clench 
The sword of La Pucelle! 

Give us one hour of old Turenne,— 
One lift of Bayard’s lance,— 

Nay, call Marengo’s Chief again 
To lead us! Vive ta France! 


Ah, hush! our welcome Guest shall hear 
But sounds of peace and joy; 

No angry echo vex thine ear, 
Fair Daughter of Savoy! 

Once more! the land of arms and arts, 
Of glory, grace, romance; 

Her love lies warm in all our hearts: 
God bless her! Vive La France! 


From “The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 
Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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THE SINGING LADY 





I AM SURE that every one who loves 
children will be interested in this 
unusual offer. 


You see, the Singing Lady has been 
telling stories over the radio to chil- 
dren five days a week for the past five 
years. You can easily understand why 
I am eager and anxious to get new 
ideas for new story material. And I 
am sure that there are many wonder- 
ful stories that you tell your children, 
or have read, or know about that will 
bring joy and pleasure to little folks 
who listen to the Singing Lady. Won’t 
you send those ideas to me? 


My sponsor, the Kellogg Company, 
has very generously offered $9000 in 
cash prizes for the best letters that 
are sent in to me. Doesn’t that make 
you want to get busy at once? And 





Asks Your Co-operation 


NO TOPS TO SEND—NO LABELS—NO BOTHER! 



















don’t forget that your letter may not 
only win a large cash prize—but it 
will help make millions of children 
happier. 


Pleasé write me a letter telling the 
kind of stories you think children like 
best. Or give a brief suggestion for 
new story ideas—the kind your chil- 
dren—or children you know—enjoy 
most. It isn’t necessary to write a 
complete story—just send in ideas— 
plots of stories—or even a letter con- 
taining suggestions for Singing Lady 
programs. 





Your interest and help will be sin- 
cerely appreciated. 


ewe Wiehe 


THE SINGING LADY 








310,00 


The Kellogg Company is very happy to co-operate 
with the Singing Lady in her quest for new ideas 
by offering $10,000 in cash prizes. 

Few radio programs have ever appealed to a 
larger and more loyal audience. The Singing Lady 
has been voted the best children’s radio entertain- 
ment for the past two years in a poll of radio editors 
conducted by the New York World-Telegram. 
And this year the Singing Lady received the 
Radio Stars’ Award for distinguished service to 
radio. In addition to this recognition, more than 
two million fan letters have been received, many 
from grateful mothers. 

The Kellogg Company believes with the Singing 
Lady that the mothers and those who love children 
can help materially in making these programs even 
more interesting and enjoyable to little folks. 

Three kinds of letters can win prizes: 

1. A letter with ideas for new stories. 

2. A letter telling what kind of stories children 

like best. 

3. A letter giving constructive suggestions and 

ideas for the Singing Lady’s program. 

Make your letter any of these three types. The 
cash prizes will be paid for the letters that are the 
most helpful to the Singing Lady. And as there are 
1033 cash prizes, there is a fine chance for you to 
win one of them. 
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HERE ARE THE RULES 


IN CASH 
PRIZES 


1, Any one can submit a letter excepting employees and 
members of employees’ families of the Kellogg Company 
and their advertising agents. 

2. Put the name of your grocer or the store manager on 
your letter. If you win one of the big prizes, he will 
win one too, 


3. Prizes will be awarded for the letters that are the 


You can hear the Singing Lady over the N.B.C. 
Basic Blue Network—also in Toronto and Mon- 
treal. See your newspaper for time and station. 
Also, you will find some of the Singing Lady stories 
in condensed version printed on the backs of Rice 
Krispies packages. These are very helpful in writing 
your letter, 


Notice, as you read and listen to the Singing 
Lady stories, the simplicity of language and plot— 
the important part the rhyme plays in each story 
—the pleasant ending —the freedom from exciting 
or frightening incidents—the absence of slang. 
Keep these things in mind as you write your letter. 


Let your children enjoy the stories on the pack- 
ages. They are an extra value when you buy 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies—the 
popular cereal that snaps, 
crackles and pops in milk or 
cream. Enjoy them as you. write 
your letter. Your grocer sells 
Rice Krispies with the stories on 
the package. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 








most helpful to the Singing Lady. Any one of three types 
can win: (1) a letter with ideas for new stories; (2) a 
letter telling what kind of stories children like best; (3) a 
letter giving constructive suggestions and ideas for the 
Singing Lady’s programs. 

4. All suggestions submitted become the property of the 
Kellogg Company. 

5. Contest closes October 26, 1935. Letters bearing a post- 
mark later than this date will not be accepted. 

6. Send your letter to the Singing Lady, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Box B-10, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


HERE ARE THE PRIZES 
$1000 for the best letter k o.3 . $1000 
600 for second bestletter . . ....... 600 
400 forthirdbestletter ...... +... 400 


100 fornexttenbestletters ....... « 1000 
50 for next twenty best letters . . . . . . ~. 1000 
5Sfornext 1000 best letters . ..... . 5000 
Tora. . . $9000 


$1000 IN PRIZES FOR GROCERS 


In recognition of the co-operation of grocers in displaying 
Rice Krispies and explaining this offer, we will give the 
following prizes to the grocers whose customers win 
prizes: First prize, ; Second prize, $206; Third 
prize, $50; Next ten—§$25 each, $250; Next twenty—$10 
each, $200. Total $1000. 


Kelloggs RICE KRISPIES 
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THE BUOK PAGE 





REVIEWS BY JEAN CARTER 


Acting Director, Affiliated Schools for Workers, New York, N.Y. 


ANSWERS TO LITTLE QUESTIONS 


H THE two questions most frequently 

upon the lips of children furnish the 
title of a series of books in which may be 
found many interesting stories answering 
the questions how and why. The books 
in The How and Why Library are neither 
storybooks nor textbooks nor reference 
books, though they might at times serve 
the purpose of all three. 

Book One furnishes excellent back- 
ground for history and geography in its 
stories of the children of America and 
other lands. The latter part contains sto- 
ries of the wonders of the world we live in 
—land, water, air, plant and animal life. 

Book Two is composed of stories about 
flowers, trees, birds, and animals. Some 
of the titles are “Why the Crawfish 
Crawled into a Shell,” “The Oyster Learns 
to Swim,” “Here Come the Elephants.” 

Book Three contains fascinating stories 
of eighteen basic industries of special in- 
terest to children. The latter part of this 
book introduces the child to the wonders 
of science through simple but scientific 
answers to such questions as, “What Is 
Smoke?” “What Is the Horizon?” “Why 
Is the Sky Blue?” “What Keeps a Train 
of Cars on the Rails?” 

Each volume is a unit in itself, and the 
three make a fairly complete reference 
library. They are easy to read because of 
the excellent type, and fun to look at be- 
cause of the numerous and interesting 
illustrations. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SKY 


HB NOCHILD could be more pleasantly 

introduced to the night sky than 
through the little deep blue and white 
book entitled, Seeing Stars. The text is 
interesting; the illustrations are clear; the 
suggestions for using the illustrations to 
find the constellations are excellent; and 
there is enough of the legend of each con- 
stellation to fix the story in mind. There 
are also interesting facts about the earth, 
the moon, the sun, and the Milky Way. A 
table in the back of the book gives the ris- 
ing time of the stars, and another page 
gives pronunciations. 

The book is invaluable for the teacher 
who has had little opportunity to study 
astronomy but must be able to answer 
questions thereon. It is inexpensive 
enough so that every child might be urged 
to have a copy for himself. 


Two CHILDREN IN FRANCE 


HM BOYS and girls in the intermediate 

grades will live through exciting ad- 
ventures with John and Anna in Street 
Fair. They are brother and sister, aged 
eleven and nine, who thoroughly enjoy 
each other even when they disagree 
violently. Their adventures occur in 
France where they are spending the sum- 
mer, in order that they may learn to “ap- 
preciate things.” Appreciating things is 
something of a bore until the children ac- 
cidentally get on a train all by them- 
selves and see the real people and life of 
France, as only children could, while their 
mother supposes that Marie, with whom 
she left them, is taking them to “places 
they should see.” 

The story is altogether delightful. The 
book is bound in a lovely blue and gold. 
The illustrations, in blue and pink and 
black, by Richard Floethe, are charming. 
The entire book is French in character, 
and the reader learns much about France 
while enjoying an exciting tale of two 
amusing and resourceful children. 


In PIONEER Days 


M PINK and white checked gingham 

has fittingly been used for the binding 
of Sunbonnet Days. It is an immigrant 
and prairie story which differs from the 


| Books Reviewed 
on this Page 


The How and Why Library, by Eleanor 
Atkinson (Cleveland: The L. J. Bullard 
Co., $12.80 a set, less 25% discount to 
schools) . 

Seeing Stars, by W. B. White (Cleveland: 
Harter Publishing Company, $.10). 
Street Fair, by Marjorie Fischer (New 
York: Harrison Smith and Robert 

Haas, Inc., $2.00). 

Sunbonnet Days, by Bliss Isely (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
$2.00). 

Character Dances for School Programs, 
by Hilda C. Kozman (New York: A. 
S. Barnes and Company, Inc., $2.00). 

Leathercraft for Amateurs, by Eleonore 
E. Bang (Boston: The Beacon Press, 
Inc., $1.00). 


There is a charge for postage on books that 
are ordered direct from the publisher. 
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usual tale of both immigrant and pioneer. 
Elise Dubach left her Swiss homé with 
her family about the middle of the last 
century at the age of twelve. After 
fifty-six eventful days in the steerage of 
an old sailing vessel, they landed in New 
Orleans and proceeded up the river by 
steamboat. There follow the story of 
the log cabin, in which Elise had to 
mother the family after her mother died; 
the adventures of a Civil War bride; 
and, later, the tales of pioneering on the 
prairies and “pioneering in prohibition.” 

The story is written by Bliss Isely, son 
of Elise Dubach, but it is told in the words 
of the mother as she told it to him. In this 
way it becomes more vivid and human. 
Both teachers and older pupils will be in- 
terested in this warmly human account 
of the glamorous sunbonnet days. 


A Book or DaANcEs 


M THE teacher who wishes to include 

dancing in school entertainments will 
find helpful suggestions in the book 
Character Dances for School Programs. 
The twenty-four dances described range 
from “Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds,” a 
simple dance game for twenty-four peo- 
ple, to “Dinty,” a rather difficult Irish jig. 
On a page in the front, the dances are 
listed in the order of difficulty. Following 
this is an analysis of steps used in the 
dances. For each dance there are both 
the music and a careful description of the 
movements. Suggestions for costumes are 
supplemented by photographs. The book 
is technical enough to be interesting to the 
dancing teacher, and at the same time ex- 
plicit enough to be useful to the teacher 
untrained in the terminology of the 
dance. The dances include, among 
others, “Pirates Bold,” “Lazy Dan,” “The 
Merry Elves,” “Dance of the Baker Boys,” 
and “Kate and Duplikate.” 


HANDICRAFT 


HB ON THE cover of Leathercraft for 

Amateurs is the statement that it was 
“written in the workshop.” The text jus- 
tifies the boast. It gives very practical 
step-by-step instructions for amateurs in- 
terested in working with leather. After 
general directions about tools, patterns, 
tooling, stenciling, coloring, and so forth, 
there are specific directions for making 
many articles, such as sandals, key con- 
tainers, picture frames, pocketbooks, book 
ends, and boxes. 

This book is one of the “Beacon Handi- 
craft Series,” books which have grown out 
of courses at Boston University in this 
field. The author is head of the Depart- 
ment of Leathercraft of the Fellowcraft- 
ers Guild, affiliate of Boston University. 
Such a book ‘not only offers to teachers 
a satisfying means of self-expression, but 
makes it possible for them to offer a new 
and useful hobby to their pupils. 
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The Teacher's Book List 


Clarice Whittenburg 


Assistant Professor of ElementaryEducation, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


@ THE references given here tell 

how and why we celebrate our 
holidays. The list includes not only 
material of recent date, but also a 
number of books whose value has 
been tested during a period of years. 


HOLIDAYS THROUGH THE YEAR 


Curtis, Mary L: Why We Celebrate 
Our Holidays, 1924. Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago. Account of 
origin and customs of holidays 
generally observed in this country. 

Dalgliesh, Alice, comp.: Christmas: 
A Book of Stories Old and New, 
1934. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Poems and stories 
which tell of the observance of 
Christmas in different lands. 

Higgins, Mary M.: Holidays in 
Mother Goose Land, 1917. New- 
son & Co., New York. Com- 
piled for Grade 2; illustrated in 
color. 

“Holidays,” from Compton’s Pic- 
tured Teaching-Unit Material, 
1935. F. E. Compton & Co., 
Chicago. Suggested objectives, ap- 
proaches, activities, and bibliog- 
raphies helpful in planning an 
observance of Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, and 
various other holidays; twelve col- 
ored picture plates. 

Humphrey, Grace: Stories of the 
World’s Holidays, 1923. Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Stories of many holidays, includ- 
ing some rather unusual ones. 

Major, W. M.: Patriotic Stories, 
1933. Albert Whitman & Co., 
Chicago. Stories of Washington, 
Lincoln, Independence Day, and 
Flag Day; suitable for children in 
Grade 4 to read. 

McSpadden, J. W.: Book of Holi- 
days, 1927. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. Explan- 
ation of the origin and custom of 
celebrating the important national 
and state holidays. 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins: Good 
Stories for Great Holidays, 1922. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Collection of 120 stories relating 
to seventeen holidays; suitable for 
reading in Grade 4 and above. 

Schenk, Esther M.: Christmas Time, 
1931; Thanksgiving Time, 1932; 
Valentine Day, 1934; Easter 
Time, 1934. Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago. Stories suitable for read- 
ing in Grades 3 and 4. 

Warde, Margaret: The Holiday 
Book, 1925. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Story of how Biddy and 
Buddy’s mother helped them plan 
the celebration of some special 
event in each month. 

Wilson, Lucy L.: History Reader 
for Elementary Schools, 1929. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Stories arranged with special ref- 
erence to thirteen holidays which 
have particular historical signifi- 
cance. 
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Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse, and the Board Bill, 
When You are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether you will continue to 
carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you will let the T.C.U. 


assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers Every Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five 
teachers suffers enforced idleness through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


That is the chance you must take. 


There is no way you can avoid that 
risk—the chance of being one in five. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of 
being compelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you 
through a period of enforced idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to 
help bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for teach- 
ers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Above the coupon on the right is given a brief schedule of T.C.U. Benefits. 


Every teacher, and particularly every new Teacher, owes it to herself or himself 
to become a member of the T.C.U. and share in its benefits. 


These Teachers Know! 


“Your letter coming by air mail, reached me just four days after my claim 

left California. It certainly looked like a bluebird to me after three weeks of 
_severe illness with attendant expense of physician and substitute at school. 
Your absolute fairness, extraordinary promptness and friendly concern for my 
welfare have greatly encouraged me during the weary days of trying to creep 
back to norma! health again.”—Mrs. Ethel S. Johnson, Sacramento, Cal. 


“I was thoroughly discouraged when stricken with my recent illness. I had 
borrowed money to attend school but this was not enough to even begin to 
meet my expenses while ill. my relief and pleasure when I received 
your substantial check. Now I ¢an make a payment and finish paying the rest 
of the bill later.”—Pauline Johndrow, Depauville, N. Y. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


T.C.U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. 








TCy 






Tt is yours 
if you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of 
need comes—unless you accept now! 


| 

| 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. l 
| 

| 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
865 T.C.U. Building 


Name___. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











to meet 
yourneed 


All These Benefits 
Are Yours 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally 
disabled by confining sickness. 


$50 A MONTH when re are totally 
disabled by accidental injuries (in- 
cluding automobile accidents). 


$11.67 A WEEK when you are quar- 
antined and your salary has stopped. 


$25 A MONTH for illness that does 
not confine you te the house, but 
keeps you from your work. 


20 PER CENT increase in sick bene- 
fits for two months when you are 
confined to an established hospital. 


$333 TO $1000 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. These 
indemnities are increased 10 per 
cent for each consecutive annual re- 
newal of the policy for not to exceed 
five years. 

DOUBLE these benefits for travel 
accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 
OPERATION benefits in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has 
been maintained in force for one 
year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are 
also issued. 








— —FREE INFORMATION COUPON. ___ __ 


To the T.C.U., 865 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Peter Puget’s’ 
ALMANAC 





% After whom was named Puget Sound, 
smooth gateway to the fast Short Route 
that American Mail Liners sail (every 
other Saturday) from Seatt!s to the Orient. 





Sept. 28, Saturday eo 





11a.m.—S.S. President McKinley leaves 
Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Captain C. F. 
Bryant, U.S. N. R.,on the bridge; much- 
traveled John Smith upholding his repu- 
tation as one of the Pacific’s ablest 
pursers; Chief Steward Victor Ambrose 
planning surprises in his spotless galley. 


Seattle is the center of the famous 
Evergreen Playground 





Oct. 1, Tuesday a 





Deck sports fill the day on the S. S. Presi- 
dent McKinley. The homeward-bound 
S. S. President Jefferson picks up stopovers 
at Shanghai (American Mail Liners let 
you stopover as you like, continuing on 
the next ora later of these identical ships). 


Like rooms in a fine hotel, American 
Mail Line staterooms are all outside 





A Study of Columbus 


(Continued from page 59) 


Franck, H. A.: Wotking My Way 
around the World (Century). 
Kipling, R.: Captains Courageous 
(Macmillan). 

London, J.: The Cruise of the Daz- 
zler (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Verne, J.: Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea (Winston). 


SHIPs 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Vol. 13, p. 117 (Compton, 1934). 
Comparison of “Santa Maria” with 
modern ships. 

Holland, Rupert Sargent: 
Ships (Macrae Smith). 
Leeming, Joseph: Ships and Cargoes 

(Doubleday Doran). 


Maps 


Hart, A. B.; and others: American 
History Atlas (Denoyer-Geppert). 

Synge, M. B.: Book of Discovery 
(Putnam). 


Historic 


SUPERSTITIONS OF Co.tumsBus’ TIME 


Hartman, G.: These United States 
and How They Came to Be (Mac- 
millan). 

Riley, Woodbridge: From Myth to 
Reason (Appleton). 

Singer, Charles: From Magic to 
Science (Liveright), pp. 50, 93. 


OcEAN RourTES 
Breasted, J. H.: Ancient Atlas (De- 
noyer-Geppert). 
Tue INDIANS 


Prescott, W. H.: Conquest of Peru 
(Burt). 





Oct. 7, Monday > 





Steward Ambrose serves Sukiyaki dinner 
on §S, S. President McKinley, while at 
Manila, passengers of S. S. President Jackson 
plan sidetrip to Iloilo, Zamboanga and 
Cebu (5 days, $50 on the yacht-like S. S. 
Mayon, leaving every Tuesday). 


American Mail Line fares to the Orient are 
as low as $285 First Class, $160 Tourist 





Oct. 11, Friday © 





S. S. President McKinley arrives at 
Yokohama (40 minutes from Tokyo by 
elevated). Roundtrippers on S. S. Presi- 
dent Jackson spend day at hilly Hong 
Kong on way home... 


«+» Still enjoying fresh vegetables, fruit and 
milk from the Jackson’: enormous refrigerators 





Tor full details, see your travel agent, or write 
D. J. Hanscom, 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
L. Matthews, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Dan E. Gould, 634 S. W. Broadway, Port- 
land, Ore.; R. O. Bullwinkel, 465 Howe St., 
Vancouver, B. C., or L. J. Lancaster, 1300 
Fourth Ave., Seattle. 
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Conquest of Mexico (Burt). 


How To TEAcH Poretry 


Blaisdell, Thomas C.: Ways to Teach 
English (Doubleday Doran). 

Haliburton, M. W.; and Smith, A. 
G.: Teaching Poetry in the Grades 
(Houghton Mifflin), pp. 1-19 and 
115-162. A general discusson. 
Model lessons for seventh and 
eighth grades. . 

Hayward, Frank Herbert: The Les- 
son in Appreciation (Macmillan), 
pp. 29-39. A detailed discussion 
of appreciation for all the arts. 

Seely, Howard F.: Enjoying Poetry 
in School (Johnson). 


Modified Crossword 
Puzzles for Geography 


(Continued from page 61) 


ANSWERS 
Puzzle No. 2 Puzzle No. 5 
1. Suez 1. Eritrea 
2. Nile 2. Belgium 
3. Aden 3. Morocco 
4. Chad 4. pyramid 
Puzzle No. 3 5. Madeira 
1. Italy 6. Zambezi 
2. Niger 7. Liberia 
3. Cairo Puzzle No. 6 
4. Congo 1. Victoria 
5. Atlas 2. Rhodesia 
Puzzle No. 4 3. Portugal 
1. Africa 4, Kalahari 
2. Angola 5. Zanzibar 
3. Indian 6. Atlantic 
4. Sahara 7. St. Helena 
5. Europe 8. Timbuktu 
6. Orange 


FREE 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS FOR 
ADE 






—Includes an educa- 
tional Word Game. 
Simplified Weight 
Record. Drawing; 
to color. 16 pages 
with fullcolorcover. 


With Outline Drawings 
to be Colored by 
Your Pupils 


ORE than four million copies of 

“The Land of Oranges and Lem- 
ons” have been requested by teachers of 
the first, second and third grades. Edited 
with the help of leading educational au- 
thorities, this supplementary reader tells 
the story of the citrus industry in the 
manner approved for younger children: 


Simple words and sentences. Large 
type. Colored illustrations, and outline 
drawings to be colored by pupils. Instruc- 
tiveword game. Simplified weight record. 


Orders for this booklet have increased 
year by year, so we urge you to order im- 
mediately to be sure of receiving your 
full request. 


Send coupon now for your free supply, 
stating quantity required for your classes 
—one copy for each pupil. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGESe LEMONS 


SEND COUPON 


Caurrornia Faurr Growers Excuance 

Div. 310-E, Box 5030, Station C | 
Please send me copies of “The Land of | 

Oranges and Lemons’’— onefor each of my pupils. 








Name Grade. 
Name of School 
School Address. 











City. __State 


Le ae eae aman amanant 
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Homemade Rhythm Band 


(Continued from page 27) 


child from the group, then starts the 
singing of the song, after which the 
band plays. 


We do not excuse from participa-" 


tion the big child (always with us) 
who hits his drum loud on the soft 
accents, at his own tempo. He needs 
this experience more than the others. 
If you are not sure of the impor- 
tance of rhythm, consult the psychol- 
ogists, musicians, and artists, as they 
are represented in your libraries, and 
you will be convinced. 

Few children are as hopeless as 
Tony seemed to be. He was big, 
awkward, and self-conscious, never 
listening but always “out of step.” 
The day before our demonstration 
program he was his worst and we 
were tempted to let him join the 
ranks of the audience. But how glad 
we were that we let him play that 
day! He never took his eyes off the 
leader and never missed a beat, even 
to the heavy and light accents and 
rests, Also he was praised by the 
principal, an exciting new experience 
for him. ) 

Another interesting case was that 
of Francisco, a boy over-age for the 
grade. He was convinced (as were 
his teachers) that he would never 
learn English. At home he made a 
violin from a cigar box, having a 
palm branch fastened to it, and said 
in English, “See, see, violin,” when 
he brought it to his teacher. 

So crudely was the instrument 
made that the teacher asked to see the 
tools he had used. From a hip 
pocket he took 4 piece of a broken 
saw, and a rusty hammer that he had 
fitted on to a stick. He had found 
these tools at the city dump, and 
they were his, therefore treasures. 
When he found a willow that pleased 
him for a bow, he showed it to his 
teacher, saying, “I find ‘em,” then 
sawed away with his arms to show 
what he wanted to say. Now that 
he had a need to use English and 
wanted to learn it, he surprised even 
himself. 

Through this activity the children 
heard and took part in playing good 
music; and learned the names of 
many musical instruments, and how 
to play them pleasingly in a large 
group. They developed muscular 
co-ordinations and grew in poise and 
self-confidence, besides using the 
materials at hand for self-expression. 

Are rhythm bands “frills” which 
we need to drop in these days of get- 
ting back to fundamentals? We 
think not. We need singing, music, 
and bands more and more. The 
Negro spirituals came from a people 
at hard work, so we expect a Mexi- 
can contribution to American music 
from these people who also are work- 
ing and singing in the fields. 


A Correction 


We regret that an error was made 
in the June issue of THE INstRucTOR 
in giving the name of the author of 
the song on pages 30-31. The words 
and music of this song were written 
by Josephine van Dolzen Pease, not 
by J. Lilian Vandevere. 
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Socializing Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 54) 


As the children bought their loaves 
of bread the baker told them to ask 
for the loaf which they wished by 
the number of ounces which it con- 
tained. Each child then had to figure 
the price of his loaf. 

Before the class left, the baker 
gave each child a 16-ounce loaf of 
bread and a S-cent package of 
cookies. Each had to figure the 
value of his gift. 

As the group was going through 
the bakery the teachers recorded the 
different types of problems. During 
the arithmetic periods of the next 
week the children composed other 
problems and wrote them in their 
arithmetic notebooks. Some of the 
problems follow. 

1. We visited the Butternut Bak- 
ery October 4. We had 4 cars to 
take us. There were 24 of us, count- 
ing the drivers and teachers. That 
made 6 in each car. 

2. We saw the different kinds of 
machines at the bakery. First the 
baker showed us the cake mixer. 


He said that it had four speeds: 20 | 


revolutions a minute; 30 revolutions 
a minute; 40 revolutions a minute; 50 
revolutions a minute. How much 
faster does the cake-mixing machine 
go at high speed than at low speed? 
It goes 30 revolutions faster. 

3. If the baker wants to mix the 
cake 100 times at low speed, how 
many minutes will it take? It will 
take § minutes. 

4. If he wishes to mix the cake 
200 times at high speed, how long 
will it take? It will take 4 minutes. 

5. We next saw the dough-mixing 
machine. It has two speeds: low 
speed; 30 revolutions a minute; high 
speed, 60 revolutions a minute. 
How much faster does the machine 
go at high speed than at low speed? 
It goes 30 revolutions faster. It 
goes twice as fast at high speed. 

6. The dividing machine, which 
we saw next, measured the loaves. 
In order to make different-sized 
loaves a screw had to be set. The 
baker said that he sold 2 ounces of 
dough for a penny. He asked one of 
the children to set the screw for a 
10-cent loaf. He set the screw for 
20 ounces. This would make a 114- 
pound loaf. 

7. The baker gave each one of us 
a 16-ounce loaf of bread and a §-cent 
package of cookies. He gave each of 
us 13 cents worth. 

8. For 24 of us, his gift amounted 
to $3.12. 

9. We got price lists from other 
bakeries also. We compared prices 
and sizes of loaves and decided which 
bakery sold at the lowest prices. 

More advanced grades might go 
farther with this activity. They 
might figure whether it would be 
cheaper to bake bread at home or 
buy it at the bakery. This would 
involve prices of flour and heat. 
They might watch the market 
changes in price of wheat and see 
whether or not they affect the price 
of flour and bread. This would lead 
to the reading of market reports. 

The teacher has a broad field from 
which to select situations having 
social value. Below are a few sug- 
gestions. 
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The Activity Movement Demands 








As every one knows, the ACTIVITY PLAN 
or the UNIT PLAN of instruction . . . in fact 
EVERY TYPE of modern teaching procedure . . . 
requires the pupil to use a vast amount of mate- 
rial not available in textbooks. 


For 5 Years THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
has provided teachers with 


FREE Activity Units 


Educators who know say The WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is not only the greatest, finest source of REF- 
ERENCE MATERIAL on the market today, but it pro- 
vides the quantity and quality of USABLE MATERIAL 
teachers and pupils need, no matter what the plan of instruc- 
tion may be. For more than five years, The WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA has been supplying teachers the country 
over ACTIVITY UNITS FREE OF CHARGE... Units 
which dovetail with modern plans of instruction, completely 
worked out, classroom-tested and ready for use. This is the 
cooperation progressive teachers . . . owners of The WORLD 


MATERIAL - - - MATERIAL «, 
| and More MATERIAL! _&* 


Progressive beachets MUST have the 
MATERIAL THIS Encyclopedia provides 






BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, are using. You, too, can be a 
more successful teacher, accomplish educational objectives 
easier by obtaining the 


available to all purchasers of The WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. These ACTIVITY UNITS are not the “cut- 
and-dried” type which leave nothing for the child to do, 
but the modern kind that promote dynamic growth through 
the experience of doing things. Whether you prefer MATE- 
RIAL to work out your own UNITS, or ACTIVITY UNITS 
already worked out, either or both are yours when you pur- 
chase The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Mail the cou- 
pon now .. . today for complete information, prices and terms. 





ACTIVITY UNITS for ALL General Subjects 
Available, to non-owners upon request, ready for instant use, 
completely worked out, classroom-tested ACTIVITY UNITS on 
ALL general subjects required by courses of study. Nothing for 
you to do but specify the subject and put the UNIT to work. 
This vast storehouse of complete ACTIVITY UNITS is avail- 
able at the small cost of 10 to 50 cents per unit. 











MAIL THIS 
The New WORLD BOOK fino emia 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. QUARRI ] 
| Dee oe A wens = — 
me, without obligation, ecmplete information about the ACTIVITY ] 
and GNir” MATERIAL available in The WCRLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, with prices, terms and Specia !Service Features. | 














| () Tam particularly interestedinan ACTIVITY UNITon. a 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers =; xem iadinihincwninn” 
Dept. 20-W— 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago | ae na Ng a —I 
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1. Schoolroom. 3. Buying foods. Sugar. 


Figure the air space for each 


Measure lighting surface. 
Regulate temperature of. the 





Canned fruits and vegetables. 
pupil. Learn the numbers given to 
different sizes of cans. 
Notice weights of different 

room. Read the ther- sizes. 


Learn the prices of various 
kinds of sugar. 

Figure the amount saved in 
buying larger amounts. 

Ask about the amount of 





mometer and record the Find out the number of sugar used at home. 
findings on a chart. people different sizes will Eggs. 
2. Health. serve. Learn the different kinds of 

Make a table of heights and Notice how the size of the eggs, their weight and 
weights. article in the can is price. 

Use health charts in deter- designated. Notice how the price 
mining underweight. Figure the economy in varies. 

Figure gain in height and buying in larger quanti- Find the pure food laws and 
weight over several months. ties. study them. 
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are Wedding Rings 
' worn on the 





Many years ago, it was believed that a 
separate and direct vein connected the third 
finger of the left hand with the heart. Conse- 
quently, when the hand was given, the heart 
went with it. This old belief, about the finger 
and the vein, has been disproved, of course, 
but the custom of wearing wedding rings on 
the third left-hand finger still prevails, 

One belief, however, that has never been 
disproved, that holds as true today as it dida 
thousand years ago, is this—a woman, to be 
attractive to men, must have a lovely skin. 

Have you tried Italian Balm, the original 
Skin Softener —to keep your skin smooth, 
and youthful in appearance? Italian Balm is 
guaranteed, you know, to banish chapping, 
dryness and coarseness of skin texture — 
more quickly and at less expense than any- 
thing you ever used before. If it doesn’t — 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Italian Balm continues to hold a position 
of unquestioned leadership in thousands of 
cities in the United States and in Canada, year 
after year. It must be 
extra good and extra 
economical to keep 
so many friends. 

Try Italian Balm — 
for one week — then 
you be the judge! It 
is sold in 35c, 60c and 
$1.00 bottles (and 25c 
tubes) at drug and 


sprint en 
Conta 
Italian Balm 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 
“America’s Most Economical Skin Protector” 


CAMPANA SALES CO., 
5110 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois. 








Gentlemen: Please send me VANITY 
SIZE bottle of Campana’s Italian Balm—FREE- and 
postpaid 
Name. 


Address. 





Gee NS 
Mf you live in Canada send your request to Campana Corp., Ltd. 
T1-10 Caledonia Read, Terento, Ontario. 











When to Start 
Reading Activities 
(Continued from page 18) 


known as “Home Life,” rural or ur- 
ban, depending upon the location of 
the school. 

As the teacher guides the group 
in their unit activities she will de- 
velop both reading readiness and an 
oral vocabulary which will be the 
basis for later reading activities. A 
large record chart, made on wrapping 
paper, with the items along the side 
and numbers ‘to represent the chil- 
dren across the top, should be used 
by the teacher in recording accom- 
plishments. 


@ WHEN the teacher finds that 
she must begin reading activities 
she studies the chart record very 
carefully and decides which children 
are ready to start and which should 
have another year of preparatory 
work. If there are several first grades 
in a building, then those who do not 
have reading readiness should be 
placed in one group. (A record of 
the activities of a first grade which 
was not taught to read has been de- 
scribed by Lula E. Wright in A First 
Grade at Work, published by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University.) 

However, in most schools these 
children will have to be kept in the 
same room with the others. The 
writer has always tried to convince 
the parents of such a child that it 
would be a fine thing for him to 
spend the rest of the year at home 
playing with other children. There 
is less chance of poor behavior pat- 
terns’ being established, and the child 
usually needs a stronger physique. 

If the parents insist that the child 
remain in school, the teacher will 
have to plan suitable activities for 
the time the other children are read- 
ing. This means that during the 
reading activities period, these non- 
readers will carry on such activities 
as the following: putting picture 
puzzles together, playing in an out- 
door sand pile or building things, 
playing with blocks, looking at pic- 
ture books, and so on. 

During the literature and social 
studies periods there may be some ac- 
tivities in which these non-readers 
are not able to engage, but generally 
they can work with the others. 


@ UNDER no consideration should 

a child be admitted to the reading 
group until he is ready. If necessary, 
parents can be asked to sign the fol- 
lowing statement, “I, Mrs. John Doe, 
insist that my son Paul be taught to 
read at this time and hereby agree to 
be fully responsible if he attaches 
such a dislike to reading that he be- 
comes a school failure.” Usually they 
will not care to sign and will be will- 
ing to let the teacher make the de- 
cisions. 

If children are not taught to read 
until they have readiness, they will 
like to read, and if they are not passed 
from the first grade until they can 
read any first reader, there will be 
practically no failures in either the 
elementary or secondary schools. 


AvutHor’s Note: Mildred Parkhurst, 
Edna Turney, and Vernice Shawcroft 
assisted the writer in working out the 
list of evidences of maturity to use in 
checking reading readiness. 





AND COUPON BELOW BRINGS 
YOU GENERAL ELECTRIC’S 
NEW WORK PROJECT 


While our limited supply lasts, send 
‘for General Electric’s new work pro- 
ject, “The Story of Light”. A com- 
plete course on light and seeing for 
pupils in second to eighth grades, this 
new project gives the child a brief 
history of the development of light, 
explains simply why our eyes need 
good light for reading . .. shows right 
and wrong reading habits. 


The project... with complete instruc- 
tions for using it and suggestions for 
compositions, drawings, clay model- 
ing and other seat work, based on the 
“Story of Light”... consists of two 
parts. The first part tells the history 
of light; the second part explains 
the relation between light and eye- 
sight. In addition there are twolarge 
wall charts (32’x21”), one designed 
for use in connection with each part 
of the Story. 10c each, 12 for $1.00. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WRITE TODAY 
SUPPLY LIMITED 


This coupon and 10¢ 


brings your copy 
eeeceeoeese 


I descent La rtment 1 
penne Lamp Depa: 66, 


ic Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
send me m of le school work 
rec eeey Thats Tenby 








ject, **The Story of enclose 10c to cover 

(Or $1.00 for 12 copies.) 

Name___ — 

Address__ ” . — 
City Slate 











We Played Columbus 


(Continued from page 54) 


John of Portugal was enthroned. He 
presented his plea and was refused; 
then he stepped across a chalk line 
on the floor and was in Spain, where 
Queen Isabella, from a similar throne, 
graciously heard his request. When 
he finally obtained her favor, she 
proffered to Columbus the flag of 
Spain and bade him Godspeed. Then 
he bravely set forth upon his bold 
adventure. 

Columbus leaped aboard his ship. 
Since the small wooden bench with 
its natty sail was overloaded with this 
one occupant, Columbus, the crew of 
sailors had to content themselves 
with following along behind it. The 
ship really did sail. Two sailors 
pushed it. It went very smoothly 
up an aisle between two rows of seats, 
which was the Atlantic Ocean. In 
mid-ocean the boat stopped and the 
sailors, making themselves fierce- 
looking by wrinkling their foreheads 
and pursing their lips, plotted 
mutiny. Columbus stretched a com- 
manding arm forward and said, “Sail 
on!” 

They sailed on (for a few yards), 
and then stopped and saw branches 
of berries floating on the water, sea- 
gulls, and a light. They rejoiced, 
and then sailed to the end of the 
aisle, where they proudly landed at 
San Salvador. 

Columbus proudly stepped ashore 
and solemnly planted the flag of 
Spain in the new land, while his sail- 
ors prostrated themselves and kissed 
the hallowed ground. From under 
tables and desks (the dense jungle of 
the unknown country) crept inno- 
cent-looking savages with their hair 
stuck full of chicken feathers. They 
wonderingly gazed at Columbus and 
his crew, and then threw up their 
hands, uttered an unearthly shriek, 
and immediately disappeared through 
the cloakroom door. 

The dramatization was over! The 
upper-grade pupils applauded with- 
out being reminded by their teacher 
to thus show their appreciation. The 
play was a success! 

A few days later the pupils, with 
few exceptions, wrote on their test 
papers without any hesitation that 
Columbus discovered America in 
1492 and that Queen Isabella was 
from Spain. They enthusiastically 
raised their hands a month later when 
I asked the same questions, and their 
response was correct. I fully expect 
that they will do the same whenever 
they are asked again. 


Relative Location of Places 


(Continued from page 61) 


Key To Test 


I. 1. west 8. southeast 
2. west 9. northeast 
3. cast 10. northeast 
4. northwest 11. northwest 
5. northeast 12. northeast 
6. southeast 13. north 
7. southeast 

II. 1. south 6. south 

2. north 7. south 
3. north 8. south 
4. south 9. south 
5. south 
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Studying Fire Prevention 


(Continued from page 22) 


fireman could dress, go down the 
pole, get into the fire engine, and be 
ready to start in twenty or thirty 
seconds from the time an alarm came 
in. 

We were shown through the din- 
ing room and library. We watched 
the firemen descend the poles. And 
last and best of all, we sat in the fire 
trucks. One company put on their 
uniforms and drove one of the fire 
trucks out of the station. 

We learned many interesting things 
about firemen. 

Very few pupils knew, before this 
visit, that firemen eat and sleep at 
the fire station so as to be ready to 
answer Calls. 

Few knew that firemen work 
many hours with the inhalator trying 
to save a person who is almost dead 
from gas poisoning. 

None knew that firemen at the 
station seldom get a full night’s rest. 
Follow-up work— 

Upon returning, we talked about 
the things we saw and did at the fire 
station. All had an opportunity to 
tell what interested them the most. 

Since the girls and boys in other 
rooms did not go, the pupils decided 
that it would be a good plan to tell 
them what they saw and did. To 
make things even plainer, they made 
pictures to illustrate their talks. 
Some pictures were drawn with col- 
ored chalk; some were painted on 
large sheets of unprinted newspaper 
and on the back of wallpaper. These 
large pieces of paper were pasted on 
the blackboard or tacked on the ea- 
sels. A few of the children placed 
their paper on the floor to paint. 

At assembly, original talks about 
the following topics were given and 
illustrated: 

The Way a Fire Alarm Comes into 
the Fire Station 

The Inhalator and the Gas Mask 

The Fire Chief 

The Fire Engines 

The Firemen’s Clothing and Their 
Beds 

The Poles 

The Fire Hose 


PRESENTING ORIGINAL PLays 


To warn the other pupils in school 
of the danger of fire, and to show how 
fire can be caused by careless citi- 
zens, three original plays were given 
at assembly. The pupils made their 
own conversation. Thirty-two chil- 
dren took part in the three plays. 
One of the plays is outlined below. 
Themes— 

Do not make a fire too near a 
building. 

Do not make a fire on a windy 
day. 
Children should not play with 
matches. 

Characters— 

Mother 

Four or five children 

Fire chief 

Firemen 
Play— 

Mother is sewing. One child comes 
in to get a match to start a bonfire. 

Mother comes to the door. The 
other children are in the yard raking 
up a high pile of leaves. Mother tells 
them that they have raked the pile 
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Better Results with Less Labor 


Your leisure hours are precious; they mean time for sound thinking and healthful recreation— 
two essentials important to best results in the class room. You will welcome, then, the new leisure 
opportunity brought to you by this revolutionary method of class coordination which eliminates 
90% of tiresome and non-productive routine. 


THE HEYER HEATOCRAPHY EDITION of Hale Practice Books 


By a special exclusive arrangement with the publishers of the 
famous Hale Practice Books, The Heyer Corporation now offers 
you the complete edition of 20 workbooks in Hektograph form 
—every lesson on a single sheet, and every sheet a Master 
Copy, ready to lay down on any style of 
Exclusive Gelatin duplicator—for the immediate pro- 
B duction of 100 to 150 clean, sharp copies. 
Y These Hale Practice Books comprise material 
suitable for all grades from first to eighth. 
They have never before been obtainable in 
this form, the new ‘‘Hektograph Edition” being a contribution 
by Heyer for increased efficiency among pupils with less labor 
and expense on the part of the teachers. 
Contrast the speedy, simple operation of this modern method 
with the old time system: a few minutes work 
What It with the gelatin duplicator and each child has 
his or her own Practice Sheet with which to 
work . . . as against the spare-time grind of 
The Teacher “prep” by the teacher, the labor of black- 
board work and the irritating errors of copy- 
ing—time wasted on checking; grades held down without cause. 


Heyer 


Tris coupon is a conve- 
a an order ne use it 


ee ee 


llilinois 


THE HEYER 
Chicag 





The Heyer “Hektograph Edition” comes to you from a world wide 
organization that has specialized for 32 years in service to educators. 
Every sheet in every book is printed on Heyer’s highest grade 
Master Copy Paper with a rich deposit of Heyer 

With A Hektograph Ink for clear, faithful reproduction from 
beginning to end of copy “runs.” Each book comes 

Money-Back 4, you conveniently packed in a strong manilla 
Guarantee envelope and carefully sealed in cellophane against 
atmospheric changes. More than that, you can buy 


one or more Practice Books of the Heyer ‘“‘Hektograph.Edition” with 
a money-back guarantee— 


Your complete satisfaction or your full 
purchase price refunded without question. 
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* THE HEYER CORPORATION 
| 926 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 
Ship “Hektograph Work Books” checked below in accord: 
money-back guarantee. oot onclose (Ck. M.O)fors. Serr (Ship C.0.D. 
PRIMARY SEATWORK—Grades i to 3 
Shelf No. 1, First Half Grade 1 (50 pages aieis $ 
Second Doce 
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Shelf No. 1, § Half Grade 1 ( bie 8O ¢ 
Shelf No. 2, First Half Soate 3 ; Perey 1.50 

Shelf No. 2, Second Half hear FL pages).... 1.50 i 

Shelf No. 3, Grade 3 (96 Sane "250 > 

Shelf No. 4, Grade 3 S BS ow Bien eso | 

. 556—Number Shell Ho. 2, Piret Hall Grode 3 (78 iheove 1.50 5 
. 557 —Number Shelf No. 2, Second Half Grade ae 1.50 

CHILD O- Grades 8to & 

. 665—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 1st half 72 $1.50 ° 
* §566—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 2nd hall “Td pages 1.50 
. 567—Child Centered Ari , Book 4, Ist half , 56 pages. 1.50 
‘0. 568—Child Centered Ari' N 4, 2nd half year, 86 pages 1.50 
. 569—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, 1st half , 56 - 1.80 
- 570—Child Centered etic, Book 5, 2nd year, 56 pages 1.50 
CORRECT ENGLISH—Grades 3 to 8 ds 
English—Grade 3, 64 pages......... 6-665 6eues $1.50 
—Correct | —Grade 4, 64 pages...........66655- . 1.80 

No. 582—Correct English—Grade 5, 64 pages inbioee ae | 
No. 5683—Correct English—Grade 6, 64 pages Sr 

No English—Grade 7, 96 pages. ..... 6.66. -- seen: 2.50 = 

No ie 8, 96 pages.........++. padases 2.50 | 

MINISTRATIVE FORMS 

690—School Accounting and Administrative Forms, 96 pages. .$2.50 
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of leaves too close to the house, and 
besides the wind is blowing. She goes 
back into the house. 

The children keep on raking. One 
child informs the others that he has 
just found some matches in his pock- 
et. They start the fire. The house 
gets on fire. The children run to tell 
Mother. She calls the fire depart- 
ment. The siren is heard. The chief 
and his men arrive. They put out the 
fire. The chief talks to the children. 





OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The conversation period is one of 
the most enjoyable periods of the day. 
The children bring their chairs to the 
rug. A chairman is in charge. Hav- 
ing created this audience situation, 
the pupils tell of interesting things 
they have seen and done. They bring 
things from home to show to the 
others and to describe. During our 
study of fire prevention, clippings 





and illustrations from the newspapers 
about fires and firemen were brought 
to school and put on the bulletin 
board. The pupils told about these 
pictures and clippings. 

Stories about firemen from books 
in the room library and from their 
libraries at home were read and told 
by children to the class. 

Original stories about their trip 
to the fire station were printed on 


tagboard. 
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THE FALL PICTURE 
for eurty person . evehy purse 


It's easy to plan trips for week-ends and 
holidays, if you put Greyhound on your 
calendar. You'll quickly find that it fits 
into the picture and saves your pocketbook! 


& WEEK-END TRIPS—Make them more 


frequently, while reducing your travel budget. 
There’s an additional saving on round trip tickets. 


@ MEETINGS, CONVENTIONS 
Greyhound helps you to lead in educational activities 
—by making important meetings, conventions and 
exhibits quickly accessible at lower travel cost. 


@ THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS 
Make the most of those golden days of interlude 
between months of school work! Time-saving 
trips home are made pleasant with smooth-riding 
comfort, controlled heat. 


@ EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL-—Toere 
is one best way to intimately see this great country 
in which you live—historic spots, natural wonders, 
big cities. That's traveling along the great highways 
—by Greyhound. 
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INFORMATION 
OFFICES 


Cleveland, Ohio . East 9th & Superior 
San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Broad St. Sta. 
New York City . . . . Nelson Tower 
Chicago, Ill... . . . 12th & Wabash 
Boston, Mass... . . 230 Boylston St. 


Washington, D.C. 
. « « « 1403 New York Ave., N. W. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . 8th & Commerce Sts. 


Charleston, W.Va. 

ececes 1101 Kanewha Valley Bidg. 
Minnecpolis, Minn. 

coeccccc sc ce Oe 
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IN-10 


: Need We Forget? 


(Continued from page 65) 


Our second lesson was called “The 
Three R’s of Learning or Memoriz- 
ing.” These three R’s stand for 
Receive, Retain, and Recall. I was in- 
terested to know that we could train 
ourselves in connection with receiv- 
ing and recalling mind records but 
probably not in retaining them. We 
began this second lesson by recalling 
the main ideas given in the first one. 
Then Professor Bowman gave us we. 

ions for developing our powers o 
caasantiasion, which he called “the 
sign royal of brain power.” With a 
watch in hand we were to think 
about a selected topic, noting the 
time when we began and again when 
our mind had wandered to another 
topic. We were warned that under 
such arbitrary circumstances the time 
of concentration would often be less 
than a minute, and in my case the 
truth of the warning was quickly 
verified. However, with ten days of 
practice and by choosing such topics 
as “My Last Visit at Home,” “Miss 
Perkins’ Tea for the New Teachers,” 
and “Mrs. Cook’s Garden,” I have 
increased my concentration time to 
as much as three minutes. 

A class discussion offers conditions 
that may help to keep one’s mind on 
a given topic for a much longer time, 
or if one’s thoughts do wander they 
can be brought back quickly to the 
topic. Sometimes when I’m teach- 
ing, my thoughts seem to have been 
concentrated exclusively on the les- 
son for an entire period. At other 
times, however, I think about the 
weather, how soon it will be lunch 
time, whether we can finish the dis- 
cussion before the bell rings, and the 
things I am planning to do after 
class or after school. 

As a preparation for concentration 
we were told to relax, and “give no 
quarter to the devils of hurry, worry, 
and fear.” 
recommended fifteen minutes of re- 
laxation to precede forty-five min- 
utes of concentration. I’m planning 
to try that ratio with my own classes 
in the hope that it will improve pupil 
attention. I must not fail to recall 
that idea tomorrow. 

To train our power of recall, Pro- 
fessor Bowman says nothing is so 
helpful as daily practice in recalling, 
but he warned us against the tempta- 
tion to accept mistakes and inaccura- 
cies in our recalling. He also warned 
us never to give up if. we were trying 
to recall something that we knew was 
stored in our memory—even if we 
had to hunt an elusive fact or face 
or quotation for days or years. 

Sally Ryan, our gym teacher, is 
inclined to be “motor-minded” and 
she thinks it is almost impossible to 
recall records from her memory. 
But our teacher and our references 
say that she is mistaken, and I am in- 
clined to believe them. I know that 
when I’m talking to a class or any 
other group and “forget” something 
that I’m sure I know, it practically 
always comes to mind if I use one of 
my public-speaking “tricks” of tak- 
ing a glass of water or a deep breath 
or changing my position or introduc- 
ing a filler sentence or two. 

Each member of our class has 
made plans for daily practice in re- 


One of our references - 


| 





calling a special exercise. Some of 
the exercises chosen were new words 
for one’s vocabulary; names of new 
people; new facts regarding topics of 
special interest; new quotations, Bible 
selections, or poems; new songs or 
other musical compositions; and new 
humorous stories. 

Mrs. Cook asked Professor Bowman 
how to evaluate memory-training sys- 
tems. He said that they were good 
so far as they gave fundamental 
training in how to use one’s brain, but 
that many of them were remarkable 
for their oddity. One system still 
used goes back to that of an ancient 
Greek who associated the words, 
facts, or names which he wished to 
remember with the parts of his house 
or the furniture in a certain room. 
The usefulness of such a system is 
limited, because it does not employ 
logical visualizations. Systems that 
use logical visualization are always 
a good aid to memory. 

That is all I seem to recall, Diary, 
about our first two lessons. For to- 
morrow’s class we are to prepare a 
set of “Confession Questions,” so 
called by our Off-Hour Club. In 
suggesting the assignment, Professor 
Bowman implied that honest confes- 
sion was good for the memory. I cer- 
tainly hope so, for I have had to say 
“no” or “only occasionally” to most 
of the following questions: 

Can I recall the full names and ad- 
dresses of each of the persons with 
whom I correspond regularly? 

Can I recall all the telephone num- 
bers which I use regularly? 

Can I recall the titles and authors 
of the reference books which I have 
used for this class in “Techniques of 
Learning”? 

How many of the members of Pro- 
fessor Bowman’s class can I now greet 
by name? 

Can I recall the names and faces 
of at least five people whom I have 
recently contacted, and do I know 
one or more clearly descriptive facts 
regarding each of them? 

How many of the newspaper 
items which I read with interest 
yesterday do I recall today? 

Can I give a well-balanced sum- 
mary of the last book I read? The 
last sermon I heard? The last play I 
saw? 

What interesting facts or humor- 
ous stories which I have heard re- 
cently do I recall? 

William James taught that each of 
us has resources of which he does not 
dream. If I am to become anywhere 
near one hundred per cent efficient 
in recalling the information sug- 
gested by questions such as the pre- 
ceding, I shall have to discover and 
use a lot of undreamed-of resources. 

Wish me success, Diary, and I'll 
let you know from week to week 
what I discover. 
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The Ancient Mayas 
and Aztecs 


(Continued from page 55) 


the head of some ferocious ani- 
mal, crested with bristly hair, or 
overshadowed by tall and grace- 
ful plumes of many brilliant 
colors. 

The poorer people wore a robe 
resembling a petticoat, with a 
sash, or maxtlatl. 

3. Things to do. 

Pupils look up all information 
they can about these people. 

Draw pictures showing how 
Aztecs dressed. 


D. Who was Montezuma? 


1. Discussion. 

We have learned that Spain 
had a king. Did the Aztecs 
have one? Why would they need 
a king? 

2. Information. 

Montezuma was a very good 
king. He was affable and gra- 
cious to his comrades. He was 
also very ambitious for territory 
and wealth, of which he had 
acquired a great deal. His 
palace, famous for its construc- 
tion, was his pride. 

3. Things to do. 

Teacher reads to children 
about Montezuma and his 
palace. 


E. What is the Calendar Stone? 
How did the Aztecs write? 


1. Discussion. 

How did the Aztecs and May- 
as record their happenings? 
How could they tell one day, or 
one year, from another? How 
was their calendar different from 
ours? 

2. Information. 

The Aztecs and Mayas made 
a record of happenings. They 
used picture writing, and also 
hieroglyphs. The Aztec writing 
is better known than the Mayan. 
The Aztec hieroglyphs may be 
divided into three groups, as 
follows: 

a) Signs. representing the 

names of persons and places. 

b) Signs representing the cal- 

endar. 

c) Signs representing events 

or natural objects, such as 

war, death, etc. 

The Aztecs painted in books 
made of fiber paper or deerskin. 
They have practically all been 
confiscated. They also did much 
carving ‘on stone, and a great 
many of these records are still 
preserved. 

The Aztec calendar consisted 
of a year of eighteen months of 
twenty days each, and a closing 
period of five days. They also 
divided the calendar into a 
cycle of fifty-two years. They 
believed that the world would 
be destroyed each time the cycle 
closed. 

3. Things to do. 

Make pottery, models of the 
Calendar Stone, numbers, hiero- 
glyphic writing, etc. 

Compare Aztec and Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing. 


F. Why did the Aztecs and Mayas 
have so many pyramid temples? 


What were they used for? 
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1. Discussion. 

What is a pyramid? How is 
it made? Where are there 
pyramids? Compare Egyptian 
pyramids with Aztec pyramids. 
2. Information. 

The Aztecs and Mayas had 
temple pyramids dedicated to 
their gods. The two principal 
ones were dedicated to Tona- 
tiuh, the Sun, and Meztli, the 
Moon. Many smaller ones are 
near by. 

In the temples perpetual fires 
burned. 

Human sacrifice was one of 
the horrible practices of the 
Aztecs. The sacrificial stone 
was used for such purposes. 

3. Things to do. 

Find pictures of the Aztec 
pyramids. Draw pictures of the 
pyramids. Make clay pyramids. 

G. Why did Cortez conquer the 

Aztecs? 

1. Discussion. 

What was Cortez searching 
for? Was he surprised to find 
such wealth as he found in 
Mexico City? What kind of 
man was Cortez? 

2. Information. 

When Cortez found so much 
wealth in Mexico, he was de- 
termined to get possession of it. 
Marching with his army, he be- 
sieged the city and soon made 
Montezuma a prisoner. Thus 
the empire of the Aztecs fell 
into the hands of the Spanish. 

3. Things to do. 

Collect pictures of Cortez 

and his companions. 
V. Summarizing the unit. 

A. As a summary of the work, 

make an illustrated map of Mexico. 

Let each child make drawings to 

illustrate the outstanding achieve- 

ments of the ancient Aztecs and 

Mayas and place the best ones on 

the map. 

B. Make block prints showing 

Aztec designs. Stamp designs on 

cloth, making an allover pattern. 
VI. Evaluation. 

Did each child, according to his 
individual need and ability, learn the 
following: 

A. How the ancient Aztecs and 

Mayas lived, and made use of nat- 

ural surroundings? 

B. What contributions the Aztecs 

gave to the world—their civiliza- 

tion? 

C. How the Aztecs and Mayas re- 

corded happenings and events? 

D. What the Calendar Stone was, 

and how it was made? 

E. The habits and customs of 

these people? 

F. The effect on the Aztecs of 

their conquest by Cortez? 
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“The Primitive Sculptor” —E. Irving Couse 


(Continued from page 16) 


What he sought: was the primitive 
Indian, and it was not until he 
reached the southwest section of the 
Rocky Mountains and discovered the 
Taos tribe that he was satisfied. 

This tribe is farthest removed from 
the ways of the white man of any 
tribe in our country. They are a 
peaceful, poetical people living a very 
idealistic life. They are regarded as 
the most typical Pueblo group and 
probably the oldest, from which the 
others derived their culture. They 
are favored in their location, for liv- 
ing comes easily, and the beauty of 
their mountain setting cannot be sur- 
passed. An old and strong tribe of 
sun worshippers, they are rich in their 
secret ceremonial rites. 

The use of the kiva, a ceremonial 
chamber, with entrance through the 
roof; the katcina dances; the tilling 
of the fields and the weaving of cloth 
by the men instead of the women; 
are characteristic of these Indians. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Couse 
had to win his way into the faith of 
these people, but once they found 
that he was their friend and would 
be their benefactor, they were cordial. 





Only within the past ten years he 
has bought an old convent for a home 
and studio. This imposing residence 
is well known to the Indians and 
they look with pleasure to the return 
of the master each summer. 

Mr. Couse’s success as a painter of 
the Indian is due to his fine insight 
into their inner souls, as much as to 
his ability to depict the outward 
fashion of their lives. He has chosen 
to show not just the savage red man, 
but rather the peaceful dweller in a 
country that has changed little in 
the last three or four hundred years. 
He has wanted others to know the 
philosophical and artistic natures of 
so-called primitive people. 

The following are a few of his 
more familiar paintings: 

“The Mountain Hunter” 

“The Voice of the Falls” 

“The Magic Forest” 

“Elk Foot” 

“The Forest Camp” 

“An Indian Camp” 

“Taos Indian Roasting Corn” [See 
Owen Full-Color -Prints, No. 9.] 

“Indian Harvest” [See Plate VIII, 
THe Instructor, October 1932.] 





A Shadowgraph Indian Play 


(Continued from page 32) 


ScENE II. THe BirrcH-Bark CANOE 
STAGE SETTING 


An abundance of trees of different 
kinds, as larch, pine, fir, birch, cedar, 
tamarack, and so on. Hiawatha is 
seen near the center of the screen 
working on his canoe. 

The scene is introduced with the 
music, “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka.” 

The dialogue is taken from Part 
VII, “Hiawatha’s Sailing.” The lines 
and the speakers to which they are 
assigned are given here. 

HIAWATHA: 1-14. 

READER: 15-18; 20-25. 

BIRCH TREE: 26. 

READER: 27-34. 

HIAWATHA: 35-38. 

READER: 39—42. 

CEDAR TREE: 43. 

READER: 44—47. 

HIAWATHA: 48-53. 

READER: 54-57. 

LARCH TREE: 58. 

READER: 59-62. 

HIAWATHA: 63-67. 

READER: 68-71. 

FIR TREE: 72. 

READER: 73-76. 

HIAWATHA: 77-81. 

READER: 82-86. 

HEDGEHOG: 87. 

READER: 88-106. 


Scene III. Hiawatua’s Woornc 
STaGE SETTING 


Shore of Gitche Gumee. Nokomis 
and Hiawatha are sitting before 
the door of the wigwam discussing 
the possibility of Hiawatha’s going 
to the land of the Dakotas to seek a 
wife. Later Hiawatha is at the wig- 
wam of the Arrow-maker and his 
daughter, Minnehaha. 

Between the two parts of this 
scene the music, “Indian Love Call,” 
is played. 
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The dialogue is taken from Part X, 
“Hiawatha’s Wooing.” The lines and 
the speakers to which they are as- 
signed are given here. 

The first five lines of Part X form 
the conclusion of the play. 

NOKOMIs: 13; 15—20. 

READER: 21—23a. 

HIAWATHA: 23b—26. 

NOKOMIs: 28-33. 

HIAWATHA: 35—42. 

NOKOMIs: 44—49. 

HIAWATHA: 51-55. 

(Following this speech music is 
played to indicate a lapse of time.) 

READER: 56-130. 

ARROW-MAKER: 131. 

READER: 132-137. 

MINNEHAHA: 138. 

READER: 139-167. 

HIAWATHA: 168-171; 

READER: 180-185. 

ARROW-MAKER: 186-187. 

MINNEHAHA: 194. 

READER: 195-212. 

ARROW-MAKER: 213-222. 

READER: 1-5. 


174-179. 
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“Swing 
Along” 
with 

Confidence! 


Another school year. 
Make the most of it! 


Get new ideas, 
new outlooks 

and “swing along” 
with confidence 
and with optimism 
and with purpose. 


And— 

since you can’t be 

truly confident 

and optimistic 

and purposeful 

when your savings 

are left open to 

the clutching grasp 

of accident 

or of sickness 

or of quarantine— 

it would be wise 

for you to follow 

the example of over 20,000 
other teachers 

who have made sure 

that they can “afford” 

to miss school 

and take salary losses 

and meet abnormal expenses. 


These teachers 


belong to T.P.U. 


Find out 

about the fair priced 
T.P.U. certificates. 
Generous in their coverage, 
they protect you all year! 
And they are endorsed 

by some of the country’s 
leading educators. 


Write today. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 


T.P.U. BUILDING 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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A Halloween Party 


(Continued from page 35) 


not to be a jack-o’-lantern at the 
children’s party; but if I can’t be a 
jack-o’-lantern in one place, I can in 
another. 

FOURTH PUMPKIN—But the chil- 
dren are going to move away. 

THIRD PUMPKIN—Didn’t you hear 
them say “at the new farm”? 

BIG PUMPKIN—Yes. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN (with a wail)— 
And there isn’t another farmhouse 
for miles around here. 

BIG PUMPKIN—Never mind about 
that. If some more children don’t 
move into our farmhouse and come 
out and pick us by Halloween, we'll 
be jack-o’-lanterns just the same. 

FOUR PUMPKINS—W here? 

BIG PUMPKIN—Right here where 
we are. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—But then there 
won't be any lights inside our faces 
to make us grin. 

BIG PUMPKIN—There was a firefly 
around here last night. I'll see him 
again, and ask him to bring four of 
his friends to help us. 

FOURTH PUMPKIN—But who will 
come to the party? Halloween isn’t 
going to be any fun unless we have 
company. 

BIG PUMPKIN—Why, we'll ask all 
the wood folk to come. There will 
be Squirrel and Rabbit and Field 
Mouse and Chipmunk. Chickadee is 
here of course. 

SECOND PUMPKIN—And _ Red- 
headed Woodpecker. 

THIRD PUMPKIN—And Blue Jay. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—Oh, there'll be 
lots if they all come! 

BIG PUMPKIN—And I think they 
will. You just wait and see. (Cur- 
tain.) 


ScENE THREE 


The same cornfield, only on the 
edge of the woods. The pumpkin 
children are standing erect. They 
hold branches of evergreen and 
boughs of leafless branches in front 
of them, which tower above them, 
giving the appearance that the jack- 
o’-lanterns ee been set in trees. 
Over the moon opening is pasted a 
piece of tissue paper on which is 
drawn in distinct black lines a smil- 
ing face. A bright light is thrown 
through this. Footlights are small 
orange-colored electric bulbs. The 
jack-o’-lanterns are lighted from 
without. The costumes of the chil- 
dren who act the parts of the wood 
folk may be made of either paper or 
paper muslin in gray and two shades 
of brown. ‘The headdresses of the 
birds and animals are best made of 
separate sheets of paper, one for each 
side, pasted together to give a clear 
view of the bird and animal profile 
outlines. 

BIG PUMPKIN (cheerfully)—Well, 
pumpkins! How does it feel to be 
really jack-o’-lanterns? 

FOUR PUMPKINS—Grand! 

FOURTH PUMPKIN—Isn’t the 
moon bright? 

THIRD PUMPKIN—I wish he'd go 
behind a cloud for a minute. Then 
we would be the only light in the 
woods, 

(Moon is suddenly darkened by 
slipping a book over it behind the 
scenes. Footlights are darkened and 
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Keep young minds fresh, 
| keen, alert. Give them deli- 
cious and NOURISHING 
drinks, as well as sound, well 
balanced foods. 

Serve Bireley’s Orangeade 
in your school cafeteria. It 
comes direct from your local 
Bireley-approved dairy—pre- 
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livering your milk. It’s fresh 
every day, delicious to the 
children’s taste, full of the 
tich vitamin content of ripe, 
sweet oranges. You'll get it in 
the distinctive Bireley bottle 
—a brimming glassful, served 
profitably for five cents. 

Mail the coupon below for 
the name of your Authorized 
Bireley Distributor and for 
the complete Bireley story of 
a better drink for thirsty, 
growing children. 


BIRELEY’S, INC. 


1117 MANSFIELD HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “An 
Important Phase of School Feeding.” to- 
gether with your certification of dietetic 
value and name of your licensed dairy. 
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children hold flashlights inside the 
jack-o’-lanterns.) 

THIRD PUMPKIN—There!  Isn’t 
that obliging? ; 

BIG PUMPKIN—S-sh. I hear the 
sound of paws. (Enter Chipmunk.) 

cHIPMUNK—Chatter chatter chat- 
ter chatter chatter. (Runs quickly 
around and then stops and laughs.) 
How you scared me, Pumpkins. 

PUMPKINS—We're not pumpkins, 
now; we're jack-o’-lanterns. (Moon 
comes out again.) 

CHIPMUNK—Oh, jack-o’-lanterns, 
like the ones the children have for 
Halloween. Isn’t this fun! 

BIG PUMPKIN—This is a Hallow- 
een party for the woods. When 
the others get here, we'll tell you 
more about it. 

CHIPMUNK—Ill get them—TI'll 
get them—I’ll get them. (Runs off, 
and soon returns with Rabbit, 
Squirrel, Field Mouse, Chickadee, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, and Blue 
Jay.) 

ANIMALS AND BIRDs (together)— 
Here we are, Jack-o'-lanterns. We 
all came to your party. 

BIG PUMPKIN—And we're delight- 
ed to see you. Now if you'll line up 
here, I'll tell you the games we've 
planned. (All hurry and stand in a 
line before the Pumpkins.) 

BIG PUMPKIN—The first game is in 
two parts: one for the Animals, one 
for the Birds. Birds, your place is 
over there by that piece of suet. 

(Chickadee, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, and Blue Jay dart to the 
spot.) 

BIG PUMPKIN (anxiously)—Now 
wait! Wait! Don’t begin yet. 
That'll spoil it all. (Birds step im- 
patiently around the suet hanging on 
one of the branches.) 

BIG PUMPKIN—And you Animals 
go over there by that pile of beech- 
nuts. (Squirrel, Mouse, and Chip- 
munk run to the spot. Rabbit re- 
mains standing on his haunches, with 
a worried look.) 

BIG PUMPKIN—Go along!’ Hurry 
up, Rabbit. The one that eats the 
most on each side is going to win a 
prize. 

RABBIT (wiping one eye with the 
back of his paw, and sniffling)— 
Please, Pumpkin, I don’t eat nuts. 
Isn’t there any game for me? 

BIG PUMPKIN—Why, why, Rab- 
bit, of course you don’t eat nuts. 
But here is your part of the party. 
You keep track of the time. Let’s 
see, you count ten, and then see 
what’s happened. 

RABBIT (hops happily from one 
group to the other)—Ready now? 
Begin. (Counts ten very slowly.) 
Time’s up! 

PUMPKINS (in 
wins? Who wins? 

RABBIT—Chickadee took the most 
bites, and Red-Head worked the 
hardest; but Blue Jay took such big 
pieces he ate the most. 

BIG PUMPKIN—Blue Jay gets the 
bird prize. 

RaBBIT—And Chipmunk gets the 
animal prize. Squirrel ate slowly, 
and of course Field Mouse is pretty 
little. 

BIG PUMPKIN—Remember _ that, 
Jack-o’-lanterns. Chipmunk for the 
animal prize. (Animals and Birds go 
over and stand before the Pumpkins 
again.) 


chorus )—Who 


(Continued on page 79) 
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A Halloween: Party 


(Continued from page 78) 


ALL—What comes next? 

BIG PUMPKIN—Next comes telling 
about the prizes. Each of you gets 
the same. Blue Jay and Chipmunk, 
you each have a chance to plan the 
next game. 

(Enter Black Cat. The child who 
plays this comes in on all fours.) 

BLACK CAT—Meow, meow, meow. 
The children started to take me with 
them, but I don’t like strange places, 
and besides I heard about this Hal- 
loween party, and so I came back. 
Meow. 

BIG PUMPKIN—We're glad enough 
to see you, Black Cat. It wouldn’t 
be a real Halloween party without 
you. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—Now if only 
the Witch would come. 

ALL PUMPKINS—Why, here she is! 
(A swishing sound is heard. Enter 
Witch, riding a broomstick. She 
wears @ tall peaked hat, a mask with a 
long nose, and a yellow and brown 
robe.) 

WwitcH—What’s going on here? 
Why aren’t you Jack-o'-lanterns 
over at the farmhouse tonight? And 
you, Black Cat, why aren’t you with 
the children where you belong? 

BLACK CAT—Meow. I was with 
them, but I don’t like the new farm, 
so I came back. Meow. 

witcH (beginning to hop about 
and swish her broom)—Well, it’s a 
good party just the same, and it’s 
fun having it right here in the corn- 
field. What is going to happen 
now? 

BIG PUMPKIN—Blue Jay and Chip- 
munk are going to choose what to do 





next. (Turns to them.) What's it 
going to be? 

BLUE JAY AND CHIPMUNK—Let’s 
dance. 

wircH—Ah! Dance in the moon- 
light. That’s good! Would you like 
me to lead? 

PUMPKINS, BIRDS, ANIMALS, AND 
CAT (in one voice)—Yes, yes. 

(Any rollicking dance in two-four 
time is played. The music begins 
very softly and mysteriously, and 
characters move slowly at first, step- 
ping softly on tiptoe. Soon they 
move more quickly, following the 
Witch around, turning this way and 
that, Behind the scenes is heard a 
delighted chuckle. The Moon is 
laughing out loud. The dance ends, 
with everyone laughing heartily.) 

PUMPKINS—Oh! that was fun! 

BIG PUMPKIN—Now what next? 

(The two children appear.) 

GiIRL—It’s a Halloween party out 
here in the cornfield! 

BIG PUMPKIN—And you’ve come 
to it after all. 

BoY—We missed Blackie. We 
knew she’d run back home, so we 
came to get her. 

BLACK CAT—Meow. Meow. Let’s 
have another dance with the children. 
Meow. 

(The Witch starts dancing again 
as before. They all go round and 
round, faster and faster. The Moon 
laughs harder than before. The 
Jack-o'-lanterns nod their beads 
from side to side, keeping time to 
the music, which grows wilder and 
wilder, and louder and louder, as the 
curtain goes down.) 





The Little Spruce Tree 


(Continued from page 35) 


MAPLE TREE (0 Spruce Tree)— 
You would like a new dress, too, 
Little Spruce Tree, wouldn’t you? 

SPRUCE TREE— 

No, Ill keep the one I wear, 

Despite the autumn’s chilly air. 
ELM TREE— 

Oh, please give me one, dear Jack 

Frost, 

You're such a jolly fellow. 

This elm would love to be all 

clothed 

In gorgeous golden yellow. 

(Jack Frost touches her shoulder 
and she turns her leaf to show yellow 
side. All the trees exclaim “Ob!” 
again.) 

MAPLE TREE (fo Spruce Tree)— 
See Elm Tree in gold arrayed; 
You should join this gay parade. 

SPRUCE TREE (shaking her head de- 
cidedly) — 

I'll never be seen 

Except in my green. 

OAK TREE— 

I’m sure I need a new gown to- 

day— 

Something dignified, and not too 


gay. 

(Jack Frost touches her shoulder 
and she turns her leaf to show the 
dark, russet red side.) 

Oh, thank you, Jack, for this 

pretty dress. 

A better color you could not 


guess. 
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JACK Frost (40 Spruce Tree)— 
Why won’t this little spruce be 
dressed 
In autumn colors like the rest? 
SPRUCE TREE— 
When snow has fallen and hills are 
white, 
A tall green tree is a pleasant sight; 
And children perhaps will come 
for me, 
And take me home for a Christmas 
tree. 
(Jack Frost and the other trees 
nod their heads.) 
OAK TREE (to Spruce Tree)— 
Of course, little Spruce Tree! 
Now we understand, 
And hope you'll be chosen by some 


merry band, 

To be their very own Christmas 
tree, 

With lights and tinsel—a fair 
sight to see. 


(Jack Frost, Maple Tree, Elm 
Tree, and Oak Tree gather about 
Spruce Tree, forming a semicircle of 
admiring friends.) 

JAcK FROST (to Spruce Tree)— 

And when you're adorned till you 

sparkle like fire, 

I'll creep ’round the house and look 

in to admire. 

I'll peep through the window, and 

there I'll remain, 

Drawing pictures of you on the 

windowpane. 
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A new illustrated booklet telling the history and describing the 
fascinating beauty of the Hawaiian Islands.* 


48 pages, bound with a 4 color map of the Islands, in which you 
will find a full description, with large action photographs of the 
cultivation and canning of pineapple. Also a resume of scien- 
tific research on the nutritional value of pineapple. 


This new booklet with its interesting facts, historical and other- 
wise, about the Islands will afford you excellent teaching mate- 
rial for your history, geography and social science classes, 


Write for your copy today. 


*The historical facts and action photographs in this booklet were 
gathered by the author on a personal tour of the Islands in the 
Spring of 1935. 
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Numberless posters can 
be made by the children 
from~-the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Double-page in- 
sert in colors shows many 
ways of using the patterns. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. 


Instructor Poster Patterns 7°°*t: 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, 
postpaid. Add each book to 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Health Poster Patterns 














Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 


characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 


drinks milk); Sleep with 


Windows Open; Jack (who . 


is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster Patterns 











Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 


safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
ete. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window Decorations 











Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
ets., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 
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2 Price, each book, 6 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 
a Santa Claus Jointed Téy. 


Each bock bound in heavy paper covers. 


0 cents, postpaid. Add each 


book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 













Better Teachi 


comes from Better Planning. 
Here are books that make it 


easy to plan each day’s work. . . . Include any of these books 
with your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR 


at Special Reduced Prices. 
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INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 

ble teachi plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 





guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


standing. 


Full cloth binding. 
postpaid. 


1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


Teaching Material for the 


Social Studies cottrs 


96 pages, 7 x 10 in., of 
new, ready-to-use class- 
room material for the So- 
cial Subjects—Geography 
and History. There are 
stories, tests on the stor- 
ies, supplementary tests, 
and lesson plans all care- 
fully arranged by grades. 
Seven double-page sand 
table illustrations. Bris- 
tol covers. Price 
50 cents, postpaid. Add 
to The INSTRUCTOR 
for only 25 cents. 


Modernized Teaching in 
Rural Schools 


A new book of com- 
mon-sense advice, en- 
couragement and inspira- 
tion for teachers of rural 
schools. It discusses 
rural school organization 
and management and 
offers excellent working 
schedules for one-, two-, 
and three-room schools. 
Includes study plans and 
a physical education and 
| health program. 143 

pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. Add te The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.00, 














Fridays (Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; Projects; Plans; 
work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs 
and Music;- Stories. Hundreds of illus- 
trations with the content matter that 
are also useful as motifs for designs, 
' Je | : decorations, posters, etc. 
| ag F ; binding. Price $2.50, postpaid. Add 
= a te The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. 


The plans and material 
have been prepared by many teaching specialists of high 
There are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction work, paper cut-outs, 
posters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and many pictures in 
the Nature Study sections. Three volumes of 224 pages each. 
Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. 


(Use the Order Blank below.) 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS 


$20 large pages (7% x 10% inches) of helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to children. 
primary specialists and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 25 
years Primary Editor of The Instructor. 


Prepared by skilled 


The book has ten sec- 


tions—each for a month of the school year and containing a 
complete collection of primary material for the month as fol- 
lows: Nature Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary 
Reading; Seat- 










Full cloth 
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Biography, 


and Exercises, 





1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 
Teaching Material for All 
Elementary Subjects crabes 


96 pages, 7 x 10 in., of 
helps for Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography, History, Lan- 
guage, Reading, Citizen- 
ship, Elementary Science, 
and Health. Tests, stories 
with questions, arithmetic 
problems and games, 16 
full-page posters, 8 black- 
board decorations, etc. 
Provides for all grades. 
Bristol board covers. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUC- 
TOR for only 20 cents. 


Modern Number Methods 


This book is a source 
of real help to those 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic inthe ele- 
mentary grades. The 
first part treats of spe- 
cial difficulties of both 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 
with general considera- 
tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the eight ; 
grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 




















20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) 


Special Picture Offer of Art Masterpieces—your choice of two 


groups—Group One for lower grades and 


Group Two for upper grades—each group of 20 pictures put up with 24-page study 


booklet in strong Kraft envelope. 
95 cents. 


Two New Instructor Handbooks 


Supervision of Elementary 
Schools 


This new book deals 
with modern teaching 
practices and the prob- 
lems confronting the 
elementary teacher or 
supervisor. Includes : 
improvement of class- 
room instruction; out- 
lines and criticisms of 
lesson plans; keeping 
teaching up-to-date; se- 
curing greater efficien- 
cy; new types of tests; 





guides and procedure in supervision; etc. 
Questions and references. 
cloth covers. Price $1.00, 

te The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsviLLe, N. Y. 


Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR for 
Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.90. NOT SOLD ALONE. 


See Page 8 for 
Full Description 
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HANDWORK Wreteaeyryroea ec) ames ast 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 





For School, H 
400 Games ‘sna Playground 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than 400 
games, amply providing for 
every age, purpose and oc- 
casion: indoor and outdoor 
games; games in which chil- 
dren of varying ages may 
participate ; games for social 
gatherings; for special pur- 
poses in classroom work; in 
fact, every needed game. Dia- 
grams and illustrations. 320 
pages, full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 








Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School Man- 
agement, Teaching Methods. 
Questions and answers on 
each subject ; suggestions for 
teaching and _ study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 








The Year's Entertainments 


Compiled by Inez N. Me- 
Fee. Most complete enter- 
tainment book published. 
Contains recitations, songs, 
music, dialogues, tableaux 
and other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in complete 
programs for different grades 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 
special occasions during the 
school year. 364 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. Add to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.20. 


(je 
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Poems Teachers Ask For pcr 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in the 
“Poems Asked For” depart- 
ment of The Instructor. All 
of the poems are suitable 
for reading, reciting, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
either book to The _ IN- 
STRUCTOR for 80 cents. 
Add both books to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.60. 


How I Did It 


746 teaching devices cov- 
ering: School Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene ; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat- 
work; Schoolroom Holidays. 
320 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
te The INSTRUCTOR for 80c. 






POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 




















Present - Day Standards teching 


Explains what constitutes 
good teaching today and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for $1.00. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 

















g F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
@ (_) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (| 1 year, $2.50; for (1) 2 years, $3.50. 


HE Send me the 


193. 


_) “‘Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. 
hee - - _) “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. 





fy Send me the following books: 
8 


* The above order totals $_.__ 





-_ eB cccecinmtnice 





_which {2 I am enclosing herewith. 


(I will remit not later than Nov. 5, 1935.* 


P.O. 





St. or R.D.____. 


State 








* You can save the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing with your 
order a check postdated November 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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Beware of Fire 


(Continued from page 34) 


Tra la la la la la Ia la la la, 

But never, oh never, allow them to 

stay, 

Take him away, take him away, 

But never, oh never, allow them to 

stay. 

OILY RaGS—My favorite place to 
live is on the floor of a dark closet. 
There I spend my time quietly resting 
and drinking in oxygen from the air. 
When I’m filled with oxygen I get 
very warm, and I begin to smoke, and 
then I burst into flame. I burn clos- 
ets, clothes, homes, schoolhouses, 
barns, and everything I see! My 
greatest enemy is a metal container. 
I hope they aren’t making them this 
year! 

(Oily Rags struts while Chorus 
sings, then Fireman takes him away 
and puts him with other hazards.) 
CHORUS— 

They’re dirty, they’re greasy, and 

should not be seen; 

When hiding in closets they act 

very mean. 

Combustion is likely to cause a big 

fire, 

So carefully can them and squelch 

their desire. 

Tra la la la la la la Ia la la, 

So carefully can them and squelch 

their desire. 

Take him away, take him away, 

So carefully can them and squelch 

their desire. 

CIGARETTE sTUB—You all know 
me and my family too, the cigar and 
the pipe. We are important in the 
United States. We set fire to hun- 
dreds of buildings each year. Some 
people complain about us and say we 
do not amount to much. That hurts 
our feelings! If careless citizens will 
throw me around while I am still 
burning, I'll show them how I can 
work! I like dry grass, waste-paper 
baskets, roofs, and floors! Give me 
my chance and I'll show them! 

(Cigarette Stub struts while 
Chorus sings, then Fireman places 
him with other hazards.) 

CHORUS— 
To smokers all over this good 
U.S.A. 

We issue this warning—to care- 

fully slay 

The sparks that are left in the 

cigarette stubs, 

Because they start fires with mere- 

ly a rub. 

Tra la la la la la la la la la, 

Because they start fires with mere- 

ly a rub. 

Take him away, take him away, 

Because they start fires with mere- 

ly a rub. 

KEROSENE, GASOLINE, BENZINE 
(any one of the three speaks, and 
when mentioned by name, each child 
calls his own name)—We may look 
like old tin cans but our contents 
cause plenty of damage. We carry 
kerosene, gasoline, benzine, and any 
other gas. The fires that we cause 
bring deep sorrow to the world. 
When I tell you that the yearly 
fire loss from the products carried in 
oilcans amounts to more than six 


million dollars, I’m sure you'll agree | 


that we are most important hazards. 

(They nod and bow while Chorus 
sings, then Fireman takes them away 
and puts them with other hazards.) 
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CHORUS— 

Oh, kerosene, gasoline, benzine 

they hold; 

When doing their duty we surely 

don’t scold, 

But watch them when used in an 

improper place, 

For matches ignite them in very 

short space. 

Tra la la la la la la la la la, 

For matches ignite them in very 

short space. 

Take them away, take them away, 

For matches ignite them in very 

short space. 

BONFIRE— There is a danger hidden 
in my beauty, and how I love to lie 
low and play dead until campers have 
gone! Then I creep out and set fire 
to the beautiful things they love. I 
hope that many campers are careless 
with me this year! I hope no one 
tells them to watch me. Freedom is 
what I want—freedom to burn and 
burn and BURN! 

(Bonfire struts while Chorus 
sings; then Fireman takes him away 


and puts him with other hazards.) 


- CHORUS 


It’s pleasant to look on a bonfire 

bright, 

When made in a place which it 

cannot ignite; 

The trees and the buildings, the 

leaves and the grass 

That provide all the beauty for 

laddie and lass. 

Tra la la la la la la la la la, 

That provide all the beauty for 

laddie and lass. 

Take him away, take him away, 

That provide all the beauty for 

laddie and lass. 

ELECTRICITY—I am Electricity! I 
do my work on the sly. My best 
friends are careless workmen who 
leave me uncovered, and careless men, 
women, and children who forget to 
cut off my power! I live in the poor- 
est and richest homes, in the air, and 
everywhere. No hazard has so much 
power as I. 

(Electricity struts while Chorus 
sings, then Fireman takes him away 
and puts him with other hazards.) 
CHORUS— 

Now last but not least of these 

hazards, my dears, 

Good old electricity may bring us 

tears. 

Be careful of cords that are broken 
or bare, 

For fire from short circuits we 

should all beware! 

Tra la la la la la la la la la, 

For fire from short circuits we 

should all beware! 

Take him away, take him away, 

For fire from short circuits we 

should all beware! 

IRIT OF FIRE— 

And now that you've heard our 

original skit, 

We hope that you like it; we've 

made a big hit! 

Now join us in fighting these haz- 

ards, you may, 

From we hope you will 
keep them away! (Insert name 
of locality where used.) 

(Spirit of Fire dances, Chorus 

exits, and hazards take places back of 





_ dancer. All bow together at close 


of dance, and exit.) 











MERNA 


a tailored oxford in black or 
brown kid trimmed with fine 


perforations. 

















AUBURN 












OXFORDS 
head the fashion class 


And Enna Jettick oxfords top 
them all. Because Enna Jetticks 
have solved the difficult problem 
of adding smartness to comfort. 
Standing, sitting, walking... 
wherever you go, Enna Jettick 
oxfords—or any Enna Jetticks— 
make your feet feel right and 


SIZES 1 to 12 
WIDTHS AAAAA to EEE 


AMERICAS SMARTEST WALKING SHOES GO PLACES COMFORTABLY 


look right. 


NEW YORK 


Slightly higher In Canada 











NEW LIMITED EDITION! 
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This 93° x 102" World Map in Colors 


— 


SEND COUPON NOW 
3 sections —7 beautiful colors 
— 36 authentic illustrations 
of foreign children, their cos- 
tumes, flags of their nations. 


PLUS this brilliant series of “LET'S GO TRAVELING” stories, in 
an exciting 40-page book telling how to use map and material 
in reading, health and geography classes. « . 1 1+ + + + © sw wo 


@ All you do is send 50c in stamps or money. 
Enoug oe barely cover the actual print- 
ing cost. Think of it! A pegpoens 7-color 
world map in 3 sections, which can be used 
separately, Over-all size 53” x 102”. With a 
world of authentic 
information and 
brilliant color draw- 
ings of children of 


foreign lands, their costumes, flags of their na- 
tions, etc. Here is the most practical map ever 
offered fora school room. Useable in all grades 
—especially valuable for the 4th, Sth and 6th. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! Have this map now so you 
can plan the term's work. You'll be amazed to see 

sparkle of interest aro this generous note of 
color in - Ganen, STi ’ _ Se ey 7. OI 
write, enclosing 50c. THE AKE x 
PANY, School Health Service, Chicago, Ilinois. 











THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 

ool Health Service, Chicago, Illinois 
Enclosed i i ; i 5 . 
Soviiel, bis tal ean TET ES TRAN NG" 3 
gecenege described in this advertisement. Also the accompan 


40- 
k of travel stories, and suggestions for using the project. Also sheet 
of 36 colored illustrations of foreign children in authentic costumes. 
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: s Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


MAY. teachers who are continually 
on their feet during the school day 
have found an easy wey to foot-comfort. 


weEe. 


for the feet, into the shoes, and prevent 
the annoyance of tired, aching, sore and 
perspiring feet. It makes stockings wear 
longer, too. 


FREE WALKING DOLLS 
for your pupils 
Take advantage of this FREE offer. 
Send for these attractive Walking Dolls. 
Each of your pupile may have one for 


use either at school or at home. Send 
coupon below now. 


Allen's 
4 Foot: Ease 


— -= — —USE THIS COUPON— — — — 


TI-10-85 


Leeds by 
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Allen's Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N.Y. 


Please Send, FREE, Walking Dolls for .__..__.._... 


{stamp | 
pupils. I enclose 10-cent 1 colin § 


to cover cost 
of mailing. 
Name spetpiensenentagenanats a 


ne 
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SECTIONAI 


BHOOKCAS! 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 





$3°75 per Section 
with Glass Door 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 
USED in some of the 


finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 















which assures you & per. 
manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
the future and saves you 
the middieman's profit, 
Price, complete as illustrated: 
976.75 in mahogany or walnut finish; 
in genaine mahogany or walnut $24. 
Write for Free Copy af Our Miustrated 
Catalog No. J--106, It will interest you. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MPG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 190 West sand St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8668) 
ae Fits any Space. 
tt ts ‘Always com- 

| plete yet never 
finished.” 














Each morning they shake some Allen's 
Foot-Zase, the antiseptic healing powder 
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and the heels wear crooked. It is the way you 
walk——the weight of your body is off balance. 


Dr. Scholl's (ALK- TRATES correct this 
fault by equalizing the body's cine They 


stop strain on the ankles; 


your shoes 
ee trim; save on sopaten, I 
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Don’t blame your shoes if they lose theirshape 


ily attached 
bail shoe. Sizes for men and women. Sold 
drug, shoe and dept. stores—only 35¢. 


D! Scholls Walk-Strates 











Columbus 


(Continued from page 36) 


My thanks, O Queen. 
this venture gain 
Prestige and riches for the realm of 
Spain! 
ISABELLA— 
Come, let us straightway an agree- 
ment frame. 
All honor may this bring to Cas- 
tile’s name! 
(Columbus, Ferdinand, Isabella 
and the Scholars seat themselves 
about the table as the curtain falls.) 


And may 


ProLtocue to Act II 


A LorD (before the curtain) — 

Now shifts our scene from Spain 
to open sea. 

Imagine it on board a ship to be, 

Out in midocean with no land in 
sight, 

The superstitious crew half-dead 
with fright. 


Act Il 


On board the Santa Maria 
Upright ladders against a sea-blue 
backdrop, small square sails, coils 
of rope, benches, and boxes on the 
floor, will suggest the setting. 
As the curtain rises, several Seamen 
are in argument with Columbus. 
A SEAMAN— 
Good sir, we do importune you to 
turn 
Back home. No sign of land can 
we discern. 
Fantastic clouds the semblance 
take of land, 
Of distant mountains, or low 
strips of sand, 
A dim line making at the edge of 
sky, 
But into thin air turn as we draw 
nigh. 
ANOTHER— 
On placid sea have we three days 
been stuck; 
The crew have wholly lost their 
nerve, their pluck. 
Their hearts are wrung with super- 
stitious fears, 
The bravest supplicate with pray- 
ers and tears. 
ANOTHER— 
Here e’en the laws of nature are 
reversed, 
When compass points no more to 
north, who durst 
Continue further on this frightful 
way? 
Who knows what monsters may 
our progress stay? 


ANOTHER— 
Return, or else the crew will 
mutiny; 
They'll throw you overboard into 
the sea; 


Then they themselves will the di- 
rection take; 

Turn round and straight for home 
and safety make! 

COLUMBUS— 

In silence your complaints and 
threats I’ve heard. 

Unto the frightened crew take 
back this word: 

T'll not turn back till I my goal 
attain, 

Until the East I win for God and 
Spain! 

See, even now a welcome breeze 
upsprings; 

It wafts us westward as on angel 
wings! 





A SEAMAN— 

On magic wings of Devil, I would 

say! 

He lures us to destruction in this 

way. 

O’er waters smooth as glass we 

glide, "tis true, 

Yet do I think this voyage we shall 

rue! 
ANOTHER (running in, holding out a 
branch of thorn) — 

My lord, look what we from the 

sea did pluck! 

A branch of thorn and berries red! 

What luck! 
It surely is a sign that land is near 
When fresh green branches in the 
sea appear! 
ANOTHER (running in, extending a 
carved staff )— 

My lord, this staff carved by a 

human hand 

The sea gave up! 

nearing land! 
(The entire crew have now entered.) 
ANOTHER— 

Look, look, my lord! 

there in the sky 

Are land birds! Don’t you hear 

their welcome cry? 
COLUMBUS— 

Oh praise! Now are our faith and 

hope renewed! 

No will-o’-the-wisps are these to 

us delude. 

Soon on the threshold of the East 

we'll be; 

The consummation of our dreams 

we'll see! 

With tears of joy and praise our 

cheeks are dewed. 

For mercy, God, accept our grati- 

tude! 

(Columbus kneels. The entire 
crew, either kneeling or with bowed 
heads, sings “Gloria in Excelsis,” as 
the curtain falls.) 


We must be 


High up 


ProLocuE To Act III 


A LORD (before the curtain) — 

The shore of the New World is 
next our scene. 

An isle imagine this, all fresh and 
green. 

Here, after weeks on shipboard, 
will the men 

Delight to feel earth ’neath their 
feet again. 


Acr Ill 


Shore of an island in New World 
There are a few trees and shrubs 
about the stage. Columbus enters 
from one side of stage bearing a 
drawn sword in one hand and the 
royal standard of Spain in the other. 
A Seaman bears the Cross. Others 
enter. Indians peep in from side. 
COLUMBUS— 
Now are the dangers of our voyage 
o'er. 
Lo, after weeks we reach this ver- 
dant shore. 
With tears of joy, here kneeling on 
the sod, 
We kiss the earth and thank thee, 
O our God! 
(They all kneel in silent prayer 
a moment, then rise.) 
The Holy Cross now plant we in 
God’s name, 
And of the land possession take 
for Spain! 
(Continued on page 83) 





To Introduce New Per fume 
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Value>12° 


"CONSTIPATED" 


CHILDREN MAY 
REALLY HAVE 


WORMS! 









Stomach Worms (also known as 
Round Worms) are still common, 
Both city and country children still suffer. 
They itch and fidget, sleep badly, lose 
appetite, grow pale and dull, pick noses, 
grind teeth at night, vomit, or have other 
signs that usually mean Worms. 

Laxatives are useless. Get Jayne’s 
Vermifuge at once—the largest bottle for 
the money. Children like it. Ask your 
oo or druggist. 45 million bendies 
sold. 


JAYNE’S VWERMIFUGE 


HERE'S EXTRA MONEY 
jor Pretty Clothes 


Don’t envy the well dressed woman. I'll show you a sim- 
ple way you can have the extra money you Ss new 
dresses, hats, shoes, things you want. A few a day 
can now give you up to $25.00 a week extra spending 
money. You simply service eight to ten loca] families a 
day with novel Home Marketing System, supplying Coffee, 
Tea, Spices, and other everyday Household Necessities. 
I'll send everything you need—no money risk. Start earn- 
ing atonce. Complete facts and quick-cash starting plan 
sent free. Write your name and address on penny post- 
eard and MAIL AT ONCE. ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
7670 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, you havea big em. because of your 
training and education. U.S. Government Posi- 
tions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with short 
hours and pleasant work, Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B244, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free 32 page book with list of positi for 

You will get full particylars ‘telling wbat to do to 
get appointment. 





























My gS eg 30° STATE SY 
DEPT CHICAGO t 


Wedding ——s 


Wrote for Samples 100 Visiti .- 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut Misting Corde Philadelphis, Pe. 
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Columbus 


(Continued from page 82) 


(Two Seamen set up the Cross.) 
: This island let us mame San Salva- 
dor, 
Since by it we are saved. Let us 
explore! 
A SEAMAN— 
What are these strange red men 
that at us stare? 
Let us make friends. They may 
provide us fare. 
ANOTHER— 
Think you they be the slaves of 
Kublai Khan, 
Or members of some wild and 
savage clan? 


COLUMBUS— 
No longer tarry! Come, this isle 
explore, 
In name of King, and God whom 
we adore! 


(They move off led by Columbus, 
as the curtain falls.) 


PROLOGUE To Act IV 


A LorD (before the curtain) — 

An open square in Barcelona, Spain, 

Our last act is. Our hero shall 
attain 

In this scene all the praise that is 
his due. 

And at its close we say farewell 
to you. 


Act IV 


An open place, Barcelona, Spain 

A throne with canopy is up center 
stage. At rise of the curtain two 
Spaniards are in conversation at one 
side of stage. 





A SPANIARD— 

What is the meaning of this stir 

today? 

Why are the crowds in holiday 

array? 
THE OTHER SPANIARD— 

Why, know you not? Columbus 

hath returned. 

In voyage west much honor hath: 

he earned. 

(Trumpets are blown off stage. 
Cheers; all enter in procession.) 

Here come the King and Queen 

and retinue. 

I’m glad we stand where we've so 

good a view. 

(Ferdinand and Isabella seat them- 
selves on ibe throne with Columbus 
at their right.) 

ISABELLA— 

Columbus brave, thee victor we 

acclaim. 

Let all the people laud thy deeds 

and name! 
FERDINAND— 

A herald thou of such prosperity 

As Spain hath never known in 

history. 

Not only sea route east hast thou 

attained, 

But for thy King one half thé 

globe hast gained. 
ISABELLA— 

Ye people who our hero do sur- 

round, 

Loud let the air with your huz- 

zahs resound! 

(Shouts of “Sea King!” “Hero!” 
“Columbus!” as the curtain falls.) 





Seatwork about Pioneer Life 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


Key To SEATWORK 


Second Lesson— 
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Third Lesson— 
1. No 4. No 
2. No 5. Yes 
3. Yes 6. Yes 





7. Yes 10. No 
8. No 11. Yes 
9. No 


Fourth Lesson— 
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Tests Based on a Pioneer Unit 


(Continued from Plate XV) 


Key to TEstTs 


For Intermediate Grades— 

 % A SS eee FD 10. T 
4. F 5. F ‘:.F 11. F 
3. F 6.T 9% F a F 

II. 1. horseback 

Indians 

no one 

footpaths 

. pack horses 

. Covered wagons 

7. rafts or flatboats; keelboats 

8. houses 

9. Steamboats 

10. canals 

11. Peter Cooper 

12. 1869 

1. covered wagon 

2. uncomfortable 

3. rifle 

4 

5 


Aauwrhvn 


. large numbers 

. all the best farms near the sea 
were taken 

. stay and fight it out 
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For Upper Grades— 

I. 1. 1735, or Pennsylvania 
2. skill as a hunter 
3. the forests and hunting grounds 
of Kentucky 

. he was a true pioneer 

. Wilderness 

. a stockade 

. the Indians 

. to make maps and to find our 
about the lumber, soil, plants, 
and animals of the Northwest 

9. Brazos 

10, settle Texas 


exploration 

. secured valuable furs 
. great Northwest 

4. realized his ideal 

5. diplomat 
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THE BEST PEN NAME 


THE ONE NAME 
that means WRITING 


OR more than seventy-five years al- 

most every youngster who om been 
taught to write has known the name 
Spencerian. The name has always been 
associated with the finest writing instru- 
ments that can be made and with 
beautiful penmanship. 


In teaching penmanship the greatest 
aids for the instructor are little 
book “Spencerian System of Muscular 
Movement Writing’ and Spencerian 
‘School Series’ Steel Pens. 


A copy of the Spencerian System Book 
together with samples of the Spencerian 
School Series Steel Pens will be sent to 
pana teachers upon request. 

ease mention your usual source of 
supply and address 





SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept. D, 349 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


= 





| You’re Just the Right Age 
To Enjoy 
A Retirement Income 


Ir you are old 
enough to retire, you can enjoy 
the safety and permanency of an 
annuity income, guaranteed for 
life. If you are young enough to 
Po for it through a bin 

ancock retirement plan, you 
can enjoy the anticipation which, 
from our observation, is as satis- 
fying as the achievement. 

Why not learn about the 
various retirement plans now? 
Clip the coupon below for 
information. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTon, Massacnuserrs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Cl don Street, Bost ass. 
Please send me your booklet describing 

retirement plans. 


















































THE LIFE OF THE PARTY! 


Only with rested nerves can you join 
in with the children when they insist 
on your being “one of them”! And one 
of the best ways in the world to ease 
up on those all-important nerves is to 
eliminate caffeine from your diet. 
But giving up caffeine doesn’t mean 
giving up coffee! Because Kellogg’s 
Kaff ee-Hag is delicious, satisfying cof- 


Bl 


Real Coffee - All Coffee - Fine Coffee 
97% Caffeine-Free 


fee—with 97% of the trouble-making 
caffeine out—but with all the flavor in/ 
What a boon to people like you, whose 
jobs put a fairly constant pressure on 
nerves and disposition. Try Kaifee- 
Hag Coffee now. Send in the coupon 
below with 15c in stamps for a 20-cup 
sample, and find out what a delicious, 


trouble-free cup of coffee is really like! 





KELLOGG CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me a 20-cup sample of Kellogg's 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee (97% caffeine-free). I 
enclose 15c in stamps. (48) INNIO 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 


Street 














City State 
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TWO OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 
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The study courses for 1935-36 are the most attractive programs we have ever 
designed. Delightful pictures of children make the covers appealing, and 
the entire program is attractively printed on good paper. Your group will be ~ 
proud to adopt these as the official program for the year. Send for as many 
as you need for everyone of your members. 


This FREE Service will 
assure successful, well- 
attended meetings... 


No you may present to your 
P.T.A. members, a well plan- 
ned, authoritative and interesting 
course of study for the coming club 
year. You won't have to think 
about the topics, the source of sub- 
ject material, the outlines for dis- 
cussion, or any other problems that make 
program planning such a difficult under- 
taking. THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
has taken care of all the details for you. 


The Study Course 
for Mothers of School Age 
Children 


is particularly practical for parents’ 
groups. When children go to school 
all kinds of problems and situations 
arise which concern parents, teach- 
ers and children. Their success at 
school and in the community de- 
pends on whether their parents are 
able to meet these school problems 
understandingly and helpfully. This 
pregram takes up month by month, 
just these situations and distinguished spe- 
cialists in the field of education, child 
guidance and health show how best to 
handle them, 





What Mothers of Pre-School 
Children Need to Know 


is an unusual course of study for 
parents of younger children. It is 
prepared by two young mothers 
who are specialists in child psy- 
chology and parent education. The 
articles are written with a keen un- 
derstanding of young children, and 
they will bring priceless help in handling 
such matters as early discipline, feeding, 
tantrums, and other topics of vital import- 
ance to mothers. 


Special Group 
Subscription Rates 


Members of parents’ groups may 
enter subscriptions at a Special 
Half: Price offer in groups of ten or 
more! In addition to the program 
articles, the magazine will bring 
each month 30 other interesting 


helpful features on the everyday problems 
of child rearing. 


Other Free Service Bulletins 


In addition to the programs, The Parents’ 
Magazine provides other service bulletins 
for distribution to your members. These 
include an “Intelligence Test for Parents”; 
Group Study for Parents, a 16-page leaflet 
for leaders; “Parents, Know Your Job”; 
Ten Commandments for Parents; “Why 
Join the P.T.A..” etc. These, too, are avail- 
able for the asking. 


eeeenenr een TS THIS COUPON tm—_, 


> -NTS 
PARENTS a 
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Group Service Bureau, 
The Parents’ Magazine, 
9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


rh Please send me without charge, a sample copy of the 
= 4 Parents’ Magazine and the number of programs I have 

; | checked below. Tell me more about your service to 
groups and the special subscription rates. 


School Age Programs 


Pre-School Programs 


Name 

Address 

Civ... _State____. 
Organization Membership___ 


= 
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Dear READERS: 


October is a jolly, tangy sort of month, both in school and out, with 
autumn, Columbus Day, Fire Prevention Week, and Halloween on the 
calendar. Many of us think, too, that there is no time like October for 
studying Indians and pioneers. Then, of course, Mary must learn the 
value of arithmetic; John must be taught to spell geographical names; 
and Jimmy needs something to keep his skillful but mischievous fingers 
busy. So here is the October issue of THE INsTRUCTOR, ready to help 
you meet all these situations, and others too. 

We should like to call your special attention to the Illustrated Unit 
of Work and Picture Section, with its sixteen pages of material about 
pioneer life. It includes large and small pictures, seatwork, handwork, 
tests, and unit teaching material on three grade levels—primary, in- 
termediate, and upper. Three verses on pages 30-31, and a book re- 
viewed on page 68, may be used in connection with this study. 

Among other pages of general interest to teachers are the following: 
“When to Start Reading Activities,” by W. B. Townsend, on page 18; 
“We Played Columbus,” by Ruth Turman, and “Socializing Arithme- 
tic,” by Gertrude Gould, on page 54; October Birthday Calendar, on 
page 56; The Teacher’s Own Page with its discussion of memory train- 
ing, by Mary L. Hahn, on page 65; Poems Our Readers Have Asked 
For, on page 66; six reviews of current books, on page 68; and a list 
of references useful in the observance of various holidays, on page 69. 
A somewhat detailed analysis of the contents of the issue is given be- 
low, to help you find just what you need for your own pupils. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Halloween— 

This merrymaking event is fitting- 
ly represented. On page 19, ideas 
for making posters are given; on 
pages 20 and 21 are two stories; on 
page 23 are progressive drawings; 
and on page 24 is a language and 
reading lesson. Entertainment sug- 
gestions are a song, page 29; two rec- 
itations and an acrostic, page 30; 
and a play, page 35. 


Columbus Day— 

Seatwork on page 26 is appropriate, 
and a recitation on page 31 is a good 
program number. Use the poster on 
page 53 for schoolroom decoration. 
An article telling how a class.drama- 
tized the story of Columbus is on 
page 54. “Pepper,” an informational 
story on page 57, provides an inter- 
esting correlation. See also page 69. 


Fire Prevention— 

Prominence is given to this impor- 
tant topic through a poster on page 
17, a unit on page 22, and a recita- 
tion on page 31. 


Autumn— 

For attractive seasonal material, 
see a poster, page 17; two stories, 
page 21; a reading lesson, page 24; 
four recitations and a song, pages 30 
and 31; a play, page 35; and a 
cut-paper decoration, page 63. 


Indians— 

Our picturesque Indians are repre- 
sented in the picture study, page 16; 
in two units, pages 25 and 55; in a 
rhythm-band score, page 33; and in 
Plates VIII and XIV. 

(Continued on page 85) 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Columbus Day— 

See pages 30, 31, and 36 for pro- 
gram material, page 53 for a poster, 
page 54 for an impromptu dramatiza- 
tion, and page 58 for handwork. A 
study of the poem, “Columbus,” by 
Joaquin Miller, with a list of cor- 
relating materials, appears on page 
59; and Clough’s poem, “Columbus,” 
is reprinted on page 66. See also 
pages 57 and 69, 


Halloween— 

A variety of material for a Hallow- 
een program including music, drama- 
tization, recitations, and an acrostic, 
will be found on pages 29, 30, 31, 
and 35. Two Halloween stories are 
given on pages 20 and 21, and poster 
suggestions appear on page 19. 


Fire Prevention— 

The poster on page 17 and a reci- 
tation on page 31 emphasize fire 
safety. A fire-prevention play, with 
music, appears on page 34, 


Indians— 

The cover and picture study relate 
to the Taos Indians, while the unit 
on page 55 deals with the Aztecs and 
Mayas. The Indian is the theme of 
art subjects on Plates I and VIII, and 
of a poem on page 66. See page 58 
for handwork, Plate XIV for seat- 
work, and pages 31 and 32 for pro- 
gram material. 


Autumn— 

Seasonal suggestions include the 
poster, page 17; a story, page 21; six 
recitations and a song, pages 30-31; 
and a cut-paper decoration, page 63. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 84) 


Program Material; Music— 

On pages 30-31 are numerous reci- 
tations, and on page 35 two plays 
are given. Pages 22 and 54 offer 
dramatization suggestions. Ideas for 
music are found on page 27, and in 
a brief item on page 62. Songs ap- 
pear on pages 29, 31, and 33. 


Stories— 

Two Halloween stories, two na- 
ture stories, and one astronomy sto- 
ry appear on pages 20-21. Page 57 
will also interest primary children. 


Units of Work; Seatwork— 

First there is the Illustrated Unit 
of Work and Picture Section. Units 
also appear on pages 22, 25, and 55. 
Seatwork is found on pages 24 and 
26, and on Plate XIV. Pages 16 and 
20 have questions and activities. 


Arithmetic; Handwriting; Spelling— 

There is an article on arithmetic 
on page 54. Correlations occur on 
pages 25 and 26. A short article on 
page 62 correlates with arithmetic, 
handwriting, and spelling. Page 25 
correlates with handwriting, and an 
item on page 64 with spelling. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, the picture study on 
page 16, the unit on page 25, and 
Plates I, VIII, IX, and XVI offer 
material for art appreciation. Vari- 
ous handcraft ideas are presented on 
pages 16, 17, 19, 23-27, 33, and 
53-55. Handcraft suggestions are 
also found on Plates XII—XIII, and 
in short articles on pages 62-64. 


Elementary Science— 

There are a poster, pége 17; a 
story, page 20; two stories, page 21; 
seatwork, page 24; three recitations 
and a song, pages 30-31; a play, 
page 35; short stories, page 57; and 
a cut-paper decoration and three 
short articles, pages 63-64. Two 
book reviews are given on page 68. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Pages 22, 24, 25, and two items on 
pages 62 and 64 have correlations in 
language and reading. Page 27 cor- 
relates with language; and the unit 
on page 25 with literature. An item 
on page 62 correlates with reading. 
On page 18 is Mr. Townsend’s arti- 
cle. See also page 26. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

For geography material, see the 
picture study, page 16; pages 25 and 
26; the stories, page 57; a short ar- 
ticle, page 64; and a book review on 
page 68. Pages 17, 22, 54, and a 
brief item on page 62 involve civics. 
Of interest in the teaching of history 
are pages 25, 26, 30, 31, 33, 53, 54, 
55, 58, 64, and Plates I-V, VIII-IX, 
XII-XIV, and XVI. A book review 
will be found on page 68. The unit 
on page 25, one recitation on page 30, 
and two stories on pages 20-21, will 
be useful in character training. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 84) 


Program Material; Music— 
Recitations are on pages 30 and 
31. Two plays, on pages 34 and 35, 
are for pupils in the middle grades, 
while the shadowgraph dramatiza- 
tion on page 32 and the play on 
page 36 appeal to older pupils. See 
also articles on pages 22 and 54 and a 
book review on page 68. Songs are 
found on pages 29, 31, and 34; and 
musical numbers are ‘suggested on 


page 32. 


Stories — 

Astronomy, nature study, and 
Halloween are the themes of stories 
on pages 20-21; page 57 has stories 
about pepper, cloves, and cocoa. 


Units; Lesson Material; Tests— 

Of major interest is the Illustrated 
Unit of Work and Picture Section, 
Plates I-XVI. Other units will be 
found on pages 22, 25, and 55. 
Turn to page 59 for lesson material. 
For tests, see Plates XIV and XV and 
page 61. Questions and tests are in- 
cluded on pages 16, 20, and 26. 


Arithmetic; Handwriting; Spelling— 

An article, “Socializing Arithme- 
tic,” is found on page 54. Pages 62 
and 64 contain helpful ideas. The 
unit on page 25 includes handwriting 
correlations. Two spelling devices 


are mentioned on pages 62 and 64. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

Material for art appreciation in- 
cludes the cover, the picture study, 
suggestions in the unit on page 25, 
and Plates I, VII, IX, and XVI. 
Page 59 has a list of art subjects. 
Pages 17, 19, 23, 53, and 58, and 
Plates XII-XIII are devoted to hand- 
craft; correlations are on pages 16, 
25, 32, 54, 55, and 62-64. A book 
review appears on page 68. 


Elementary Science— 

Correlations. will be found on 
pages 17, 20, 21, 30-32, 54, 57, 63, 
and 64. Two books reviewed on 
page 68 deal with science. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Page 32 and an item on page 62 
correlate with literature and reading, 
an item on page 63 with language 
and reading, and page 59 with 
language and literature. Also turn 
to pages 25, 62, and 66. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography tests are on page 61 
and other geography material on 
pages 16, 55, 57, 62, 63. Two book 
reviews on page 68 have geography 
correlations. The Illustrated Unit of 
Work and Picture Section deals with 
pioneer life. See pages 25, 26, 30, 
31, 36, 53-55, 57-59, 62, and 63 
for other history ideas. Two poems, 
page 66, and two book reviews, page 
68, emphasize history, Community 
Civics is stressed on pages 17, 22, 31, 
34, 54. See pages 20, 30, 53, 59, 66 
for character education material. 





LEARN TO BE Chériéing 


Charm lies inherent, but often dormant, in 
every living soul. It is rhythm that originates 
when the spark of beauty is struck, and rip- 
ples outward in everything one does and says 
and thinks. It is the unconscious faculty of 
stirring an emotion in others. It is the re- 
lease of one’s powers and the becoming of 





one’s self. 
A BOOKLET A FINISHING 
“THE SMART POINT SCHOOL AT HOME 
OF VIEW” PERSONALIZED 
WITHOUT COST TRAINING 
How much Charm have In your own home, un- 
you? Just what impres- derthesympathetic guid- 
siondo you make?Grade _—anceof this distinguished 


yourself with Margery teacher, you learn the art 
Wilson’s‘*Charm-Test.” 
This interesting self-an- 
alysis chart reveals your 
various personal quali- 
tiesby whichothers judge 
you. The “Charm-Test,”’ 
together with Miss Wil- 
son's Booklet, “The 
Smart Point of View,” 
will be sent to you with- 
out any cost or obliga- 
tion. This offer is made 
to acquaint you with the 
thorough effectiveness of 
Margery Wilson's per- 
sonalized training by cor- 
respondence. 


of exquisite self-expres- 
sion—how to walk, how 
to talk, how to acquire 
poise and presence, how 
to project your person- 
ality effectively—to en- 
hance your appeal. 
Through her personal- 
ized training by corres- 
pondence, Margery 
Wilson makes tangible 
for you the elusive 
elements of Charm and 
gives you social ease, 
charming manners, fin- 
ish, grace—the smare 
point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and “‘Charm-Test” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
1145 FIFTH AVENUE 16K NEW YORK 


gery Tk 


America’s authority on Charm. 
GR iene aie toeminent 
women in all walks of life. 








FREE CHARTS 


am 1 root? 


NEW! « - 


By 


PLAY™“SING| ¥. 2 Henn 


Formerly Director 
School of Music 
Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, 
Co-author of two 
basic and widely 
used Public School 
Music Series, 
and 

John W. Beattie 
Dean, School of 
Music, Northwest- 
ern University, Co- 
author of ‘Music 
of Many Lands and 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE oF music | Peoples’’ ; also of 
cricace ‘:.Nets | | Music in ‘the Jun- 
ior High A 


SIMPLE SCHOOL SONGS 


Each book contains 46 pages of at- 
tractive songs. Used in most cities as 
supplementary material in connection 
with any Music Series. Ideal for 
schools without fundamental texts. 


EASY TO TEACH 


Children love them and learn to read 
easily, quickly. Books One and Two, 
for Primary Grades are now ready. 
Book Three for fourth or fifth grades, 
ready October 10. 


DURABLE 


Bound in heavy paper cover, re- 
enforced with book-binders tape. 
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help start 
the school 
year right 














rc, 
AKE neatness a game. Give each pupil 

one of these Neatness Charts, for a 
daily record of personal appearance. The 
coupon brings as many as you need. If you 
would like a Home Shine Kit for your own 
use, enclose 30¢ (cash or stamps) with the 
coupon. Contains handy dauber, polisher, and 
large tin of quality paste. But whether you 
want the Kit or not, be sure to get your sup- 
ply of the Charts. They’re absolutely free. 














INEXPENSIVE 
USE COUPON Price, single copies, 20 cents, post- 
RAE TiS AND hai paid. Twenty-five per cent discount 
SHO in quantities. Send for inspection 
21N1- Sumeta-Butet cae copies today. 
: CORPORATION lead TST Pape ee 
‘ Dept. R-106 ‘ 
: 88 Lexington Ave., New York City ° ge i aa 71-1085 
' ' bash . 
: Please send me free... . Neatness Charts. ... han oy bt — of Ploy ond See 
: Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I enclose 30¢ : per copy. 
: ' C0 Play and Sing First Book 
' WRAmees cccccccccce cocs ccececcecceccccccccs : O Play and Sing Second Book 
8 AGATE... 2cssccessecsecesescorescssers § 
H H a 
' GR Sincnnenssndatasas State. .ccccecess : 
: 8 Add . 
' 2IN 1-SHINOLA-BIxBY’s } noite 
: SHOE POLISHES 4 City and State ay 
’ ot 
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Nature Magazine, i—_ The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
1 year 


MAGAZINES AT BARGAIN PRICES 


*THE PATHFINDER 


Every week from Washington, D. C., and the only news magazine 
published at this great center of world activity. Ideal for teachers 
and pupils because it provides first hand, concise and understandable 
information on everything of importance in national and world 
e nds of schools use it in the teaching of English, 
Civics, History, Geography and Current Events. Departments: 
Edi : Timely Topics; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scien- 
tifie; Aviation; Governmental; Health; 
Women; Home; Pastime; etc. Illustrated. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


Personalities; Business ; 


$3.10. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publication. Fits into 
the classroom program. Each month it presents fascinating, beauti- 
fully illustrated articles about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, 
the skies, the weather, and other interesting things in Nature; also 
a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pictures in rotogravure 
and sixteen pages devoted to Conservation matters (a new feature). 
The foremost nature writers, artists, and photographers contribute 
regularly to its pages. Entertaining, accurate, Nature is invaluable 
for reference and supplementary reading. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


$4.75. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 


* READER’S DIGEST 


A sparkling monthly presenting in condensed form 30 to 35 arti- 
cles of outstanding interest selected from 150 leading periodicals. 
Excerpts from books in the non-fiction field; and regular features 


- ments for Music Supervisors, 


INSTRUCTOR STARW'LIST of MAGAZINES 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and these eight magazines of proven classroom value 


* CORRECT ENGLISH 
--How To Use It 


This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen. 
‘| sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
| use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on 
any difficult English problem. lar monthly features 
ata Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge 

: Correct Business Letter Writing and Business English; 
The Art of Conversation; The Month’s Best Books; 
rors of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
lish, 1 year \ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50. 


* THE ETUDE, 


Music Magazine 


An unequaled single source of inspir- 
ation, information and pleasure for 
students, teachers and lovers of music 
everywhere, every month. Regularly 
features 20 to 24 pages of new music 
(with helpful, analytic study notes); 
practical articles on all phases of music 
bis by leading artists and musical author- 
ities; vital news of the music world; individual depart- 
ents Teachers and Students, 
Pianists, Organists, Violinists, Vocalists, etc.; and a 
special section for young beginners containing a fascina- 
ting variety of musical games, puzzles, stories and poems. 
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magazines included in the combinations. To 
i Saving on three or more mag- 
; * special combinations 
add other magazines 


desired at their club prices. Prices apply only in 
United States. Prices for Canada and foreign 
countries quoted on request. 
Pub’! = Club 
Price Price 
re $1.00 $1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR. 3.50 3.25 
with McCall’s Magazine. 2.00 1.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 2.50 
with Popular Mechanics a hey 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 2.00 1.60 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) ___ . 2.50 2.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR... 5.00 4.50 
with Nature Magazine __ .- 5.50 5.00 
with Child Life - 5.50 5.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 5.00 4.75 
with McCall’s Magazine — 3a oe 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 150 1.46 
ee eee 150 1.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR .... 400 3.50 
with The Pathfinder 250 1.90 
with Nature Magazine... 4.50 3.60 
Lit a A. _ 3.75 
Lo  . |. OS 2.50 1.90 
with Better Homes and Gardens. 2.50 2.00 
with Pictorial Review... 2.50 2.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 250 2.06 
with American Home ee see 
with McCall's Magazine 2 50 2.00 
AMERICAN HOME... 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR... «3 50 3.25 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ..__ 2.50 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR... 5.00 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 450 4.10 
with Collier’s, Nationa Weekly... 450 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 3.50 3.00 
AMERICAN MERCURY 5.00 5.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION... worse S00 |e 
We ee --- 4.00 3.50 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (0nos.)._ 150 1.40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ..__ wenn Se | 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS - 100 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 3.50 3.25 
with American Boy 2.00 1.50 
with American Girl 250 1.90 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.25 
with McCall’s Magazine _.. 2.00 1.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 2.00 1.50 
ee ee 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.50 3.25 
with American Girl 2.50 1,90 
with Popular Mechanics 3.50 3.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 2.50 
eT 3.00 2.75 
(See offers on opposite page) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2.00 1.75 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY. 2.00 2.00 
with American Magazine 450 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion........3.00 2.75 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) ci 2.50 2.25 
(See offers on opposite page) 
*COSMOPOLITAN ccccteuesanesceseccsesessestecsee 2.50 2.50 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review. 450 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.50 4.10 
with Good Housekeeping... 00 4,50 
*COUNTRY. GENTLEMAN (3 years)... 1.50 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks). 75 75 
CURRENT HISTORY ... —— 300 275 
with The INSTRUCTOR. 5.50 4.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 6.50 6.00 
with The Pathfinder... 0O 3.60 
with Nature Magazine .... pa 600 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 4,35 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 6.00 4.75 
with Correct English 5.50 5.00 
with Harper’s I oc 7.00 5.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 400 3.75 
with Review of Reviews (Te tachers only). 6.00 5.00 
Vass in 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.00 1.60 
(See offers on opposite page) 
FIELD AND STREAM... iecehsiblgieistadaiee 2.50 2.25 
» 400 3.75 
| RRM RNR RENCE 3.00 2.50 
GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers only)... 2.00 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5.50 4.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 yeors)........ 800 5.50 
eee ee 6.00 4.75 
with Nature Magazine... 600 4.25 
with Pathfinder womeces | 
with Etude, Music Magozine... 5.00 3.75 
with MeCall’s Magazine 4.00 2.85 
with Review of Reviews (le Teachers ely) 6.00 4.00 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 250 2.50 
with Cosmopolitan ... -5.00 4.50 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5.50 4.50 
HARPER'S BAZAAR 400 4.00 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . -- 4.00 3.75 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 
HOUSE AND GARDEN... wees 300 3.68 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 2.50 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR 500 4.65 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 4.75 
with Child Life 0. - 5.50 4.75 
THE INSTRUCTOR we Bae ee 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 3.50 3.50 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.).... 3.00 2.75 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 250 2.40 
with The INSTRUCTOR... 5.00 4.65 
JUNIOR HOME FOR MOTHERS... 1.00 1.00 
(See offers on opposite page) 
*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years). 150 1.50 
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The American Girl 


For All Girls 10 to 17 











to girls. 









Gives s at- 
ing fiction and 
understanding 
treatment of 
all matters of 
special interest 








ADD TO ANY CLUB 
AT $1.25 NOW 


Published by 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


l yr.$1.50 2 yrs. $2.00 


Clubbing Price $1.40 After Nov. 10 




















monthly magazine is 


need no introduction 


All teachers who know CUR 


ican affairs alone makes the mag 
of contemporary affairs. 


Published by The New York Times Company 
$3.00 per year of 12 issues 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25 


CURRENT HISTORY 


RENT HISTORY agree that this 


one of their best aids in the study of cur- 


rent events. Every issue contains a 
interpretation of world happenings 
press. Among the authorities who 
HISTORY is Charles A. Beard, the 


to teachers. 


comprehensive record and 
in the month before going to 
write regularly for CURRENT 
American historian whose texts 
His monthly survey of Amer- 
azine indispensable to teachers 

















$1.00 for Two Years 


have passed back 


will among youth. 


replies find much 


mate picture of the life and 
and creating friendships that 


write compositions in the for 


and forth, 


of interest to 


their classes. 


A Novel, Practical Help for Teachers 


BESIDES fiction of the highest 
ments devoted to boyhood hobbies, 
and new and amazing wonders of sc 
OPEN Roap For Boys in My Frien 
a novel practical aid in compositio 
Each month are available at a tri 
and addresses of boys in a diffe 
want to correspond with American boys, 


quality for boys, depart- 
articles on timely topics 
ience and invention, THE 
d Abroad offers teachers 
n, geography and history. 
fling cost the names, ages 
rent foreign country who 
Millions of letters 
giving American boys an inti- 
customs of various countries, 
inculcate international good- 
Many teachers encourage their pupils to 
m of such letters, and in the 














“AMERICAN SCIENCE LEADS THE WORLD” 
~-Dr. K. T. Compton 


Science has truly become an American Culture, 


dous force shaping a new type of civilization. 


Unless you wish to be 1 
with its advances by reading fascinating 


interpretations of its doings in 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


“DEAN OF MAGAZINES” 


$4.00 per year 


eft at the wayside, 


Teachers 


With THE INSTRUCTOR $6.00 


A tremen- 


you will keep up 
and authoritative 


$3.75 
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supervisor could fail to 
Publication as an aid in 


WEE WISDOM is 


Wee Wisdom a 


for 12 issues 











A COMPLETE 
NOVEL 


in every issue of 













is dull or preachy, yet 
weighed for its ethical 





A Commissioner 0 »f Education S 


“I have received, from time to time, 
magazine, Wee Wisdom, and have looked ov 
siderable pleasure and Satisfaction. 


be greatly 


copies 


character building.” 
packed with variety: Stories, poems, color- 


ays: 
. 
of the character-building 
er this material with con- 


I cannot see how any teacher or 
impressed with the value of this 


in and stamp Pages, puzzles, cooking, sewing, and handicraft pages, 
Writers’ Guild, Boos 


ter Club, songs. Nothing in the magazine 


With 


The Instructor 
only $3.25 


everything that goes into it is carefully 
and moral significance. 
real friend. 


Teachers find 
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Last Chance ! !! 


24 complete book-length novels, each of 
best-seller rank, in two years of Redbook 
+++. and ata saving of $2.50 from news- 
Stand cost if you order now! 


REDBOOK Ji%°. $3.50 


After Noo. 10th, $4.00 








McCALL’S MAGAZINE sevreceeseeswsteccsecteceess 1.00) 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years). 6.00 
with The Pathfinder stecseeees 2.00 
with Nature Magazine 4.00 
with Etude, Music Mo 3.00 


haar 


with Reader’s Digest 
with Correct English 
with Child Life 
with Pictorial Review 
with Redbook 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL sai 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 1.50 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks)... 75 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE « 3 
(See offers on Opposite page) 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 50 
NEWS-WEEK ee 4.00 
NEWS-WEEK (To Teachers only)... . 24s 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 years). . 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR. s 3.50 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 
with Child Life...’ saiiovinnia 4.00 
with McCall's Magazine .. : 2.00 
with Junior Home for Mothers... 2.00 
with Redbook ‘ 3.50 
with Better Homes and Gardens 2.00 
with American Girl 2.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 3.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE - 1.50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ___ . 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 4.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 yeors)....... 7.00 
with Nature Magazine -- 9.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 
THE PATHFINDER ey 
(See offers on opposite page) 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE... 1.50 
PICTORIAL REVIEW... . 1.00 
with The Pathfinder _ . 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine . 3.00 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT __ . 2.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS _ 2.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY... 1.50 


Q 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. > 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 


with The Pathfinder ‘ 3.00 
with MeCail’s Magazine . 3.00 
RADIO NEWS AND SHORT WAVE......... 2.50 
READER'S DIGEST .. 3.00 


(See offers on cpposite page) 
og | a 


steacenecetnniedasestnenes 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR pees 


5.00 





with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 7.50 
with The Pathfinder | . 3.50 
with Nature Magazine . adi «20 
with Etude, Music Magazine . 450 
with Reader's Digest . 5.50 
with Better Homes ond Gardens 3.50 
with Child Life oo. . 5.50 
with McCall’s Magazine . 3.50 
with Popular Mechanics . 5.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS... stsistettesacemasten 9.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (ToTeackers only)... 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR _ 5.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 8.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 
with Child Life... ; 6.00 
with McCall’s Magazine 4.00 
with Boys’ Life 4.00 
with Redbook .. . 5.50 
with Nature Magazine . 6.00 
with Correct English . 5.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.) . 1.00 
ST. NICHOLAS ..... . 3.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 5.50 
“SATURDAY EVENING POU cecsenscercccccese 200 
Saturday Evening Post (2 | 3.50 
SCHOLASTIC (36 issues) a ee 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 Nos.).... 3.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN . .. 4.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR | 6.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 9.00 
with The Pathfinder 5.00 
with Nature Magazine .. - 7.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 6.00 
with Reader’s Digest . 7.00 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only)... 7.00 
with Correct English penaiet 6.5¢ 
Wit Se MO ian 7.00 
with Review of Reviews ‘ . 7.00 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE | ... 4.00 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE. 5.00 
i sere nae 00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.50 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE . _ .-« 4.00 
VANITY FAIR . . 3.00 
Vv oe Tee sietiaiechniaiabien 5.00 
WEE WISDOM... eS 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 3.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 600 
with The Pathfinder 0. 00 
with Nature Magazine raiitisindne, Se 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 
with Child Life . 400 
with Review of Reviews (Te Teachers ealy) 4.00 
with Golden Book ( Te Teachers only)........... 4.00 
with Correct English... 350 
with Parents’ Magazine . patesioned: BD 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION... 1.00 
with American Magazine nao S20 
with Collier's, National Weekly.......... 3.00 
with The Pathfinder 00. 2.00 


Magazines starred (*) may not be “clubbed” 
may be added to any club at their full prices. 
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NOTE: We can furnish 
desired, singly’ at the publisher's price, or 
clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 

reputable subscription agency. Provide for 
of your magazine needs now. 
BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


any other magazines 


on ! 
a 
USE THE ORDER 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


& 


Ab. 
FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of -— following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of bom 
desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request slips (accompanied by ame or coin 
when called for) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor; Dansville 


26. Painless Statistics 

Do you like statistics—if in 
gadget form? We think you'll be 
amused as well as informed by 
the Geography Wheel which the 
John C. Winston Company offers 
free to teachers. Swing the point- 
er to any state in the United States, 
and the wheel automatically re- 
veals its area, population, capital, 
highest mountain, largest city, 
principal river, and other distinc- 
tive features. It’s an easy way to 
check familiarity with essential 
facts. The children will be fasci- 
nated by it. 


27. To Promote Neatness 

Jean and Bob thought they 
were all ready for school—hair 
brushed, nails and teeth clean, 
clothes neat, and a handkerchief 
freshly laundered—but a watch- 
ful mother noticed one thing 
wrong. “Your shoes, children!” 
she exclaimed reproachfully. She 
knew that unsightly shoes can 
spoil one’s whole appearance. If 
you would like to encourage pupils 
to use a shoebrush regularly and 
to cultivate other personal-care 
habits, you will find the Shinola 
Neatness Chart very helpful. 1n 
requesting copies, tell us how 
many pupils you have. 


28. A Colorful Poster 

A poster in eight colors, with 
the caption “Bananas and Milk— 
Good Teammates,” can be used in 
emphasizing the relation between 
wholesome foods and good health. 
Its message is effectively conveyed 
by the picture of a laughing boy 
holding a banana in one hand and 
a bottle of milk in the other. Be- 
ing 16” x 2114” in size, this post- 
er attracts attention, even at a dis- 
tance. Any classroom teacher in 
the United States may obtain a 
copy while the supply lasts. We 
will forward your requests, as 
soon as received, to the United 
Fruit Company. 


29. The “Sacred Cod” 

When the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives in 1784 voted 
to hang a golden image of a cod- 
fish in its assembly chamber, it 
was trying to pay a debt of grati- 
tude. New England is the lead- 
ing fish-producing center of the 
country, but the haddock now 
outranks the cod. Then come, 
along the Atlantic Coast, the 
mackerel and the herring. The 
methods by which these fish are 
caught and handled are described 


in the reprint of an_ illustrated” 


article, “The Exciting Story of 
New England Fishing.” Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries Company are dis- 
tributing it to teachers for use 
in geography classes. 





30. How Avoid Eyestrain? 

Once upon a time—and not 
sO many generations ago—man’s 
work was done almost entirely 
outdoors, and he had plenty of 
light for it. Eyestrain was un- 
known. Today, however, indoor 
work at close range, with varying 
natural illumination, presents a 
problem that every school admin- 
istrator and teacher constantly 
faces. Forcing the eyes to func- 
tion under poor light brings eye- 
strain which handicaps both 
teacher and pupil and often leads 
to serious eye trouble. How best 
results can be obtained*-im»the 
classroom through adequate illu- 
mination is told in two illustrated 
articles by Walter “Sturrock »of 
the General Electric Company: 
“Lighting for Seeing i in Class and 
Study Room” and “Adequate 
Light Saves Pupils’ Eyes.” Write 
us for free reprints. 


31. Let’s Brush Up a Bit! 

If we had to get along without 
brushes, for care of the person 
and wardrobe and for home clean- 
ing, wed be in a predicament. 
Fortunately, instead of facing this 
dire prospect, we find brushes 
more and more specialized. Long 
study of the problems involved in 
care of the hair, complexion, 
hands, skin, and teeth lies behind 
the preparation of a Manual show- 
ing how brushes contribute to 
health and beauty. “That freshly 
scrubbed look” is typical of the 
smartest women in America—and 
who should be smarter than 
teachers? As for the person who 
has an apartment, this Manual 
(issued by the Fuller Brush 
Company) tells just what care 
should be given furniture, floors, 
walls, kitchen, and bathroom. It’s 
free for the asking. 


32. “Like a Bowlful of Jelly” 

We don’t have to tell you where 
that simile originated! Partly 
from the association, those five 
words have a sound as merry as 
St. Nick. But there’s something 
jolly about jelly, anyway. It al- 
ways looks so good that one can’t 
resist it. The gelatine that makes 
such attractive desserts and salads 
has rather a surprising history— 
one in which patient persistence 
and intelligent experiments have 
worked wonders. “The Story of 
Gelatine,” by Jessie A. Knox, re- 
printed from the American Food 
Journal, tells of the difficulties 
overcome and the perfected proc- 
ess of today. When sending for 
it, you can get also a booklet of 
Knox Gelatine recipes (illustrated 
in color) and a booklet on “Food 
Economy,” giving recipes for left- 
overs, plain desserts, and salads. 
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Haldeman-Julius Co... — 
Harter Publishing Ca. oe € 
Heyer GS wammurad . (a 
Hill, C. D. SEE oa ca 
Jensen, Albert V. 12 
Latta, Ine., J. S. i oe 
Levison’ & Blythe Mfg. aa: ee) a 
Marston:Supply €o., O. B. ace) 
Méador Publishing ‘Co.2 "10 
Miessner Institute of. Music : 85 
_Miller, P. A. OR mead pale al, 
Milton Bradley Co.. Sonichecimnscicen ae 
Morgan-Dillon & Co. ionioasiae 
New England Art Publishers. 6 
Primary Teachers Service 12 


Ludwig & Ludwig. 


Instruction—Resident and By. Mail 























American School 12 
Franklin Institute 10, 82 
Instruction Bureau. 7 
National Art School = 
Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 10 
School of Applied Art ami 
Washington Boulevard Hospital Riwelhd 6 
U.S. School of Music 7 
Insurance 

John Hancock Mutual Life 

Insurance Co. __ nace 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 69 
Teachers Protective Union st: 

Magazines 
News-Week Cee ll 
Parents’ Magazine, The. ———*84 
SS See aa ll 
Young America 4 
Miscellaneous 

Arnold, John H.... 10 
Oronogo Flower Gardens... 6 
Ott Engraving Co., N 82 
Wyandot Co. 7 





Musical Instruments 





15 
Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co._12 
Photo Finishing 








Moser & Son 6 

Rays Photo Service... — 

Roanoke Photo F inishing icine 
Pictures 

Dodson Co., Joseph H.-S 

Perry Pictures Co., The—_____18 


Schoolroom Equipment and Supplies 


American Crayon Co., The _____12 
Autopoint Co._ ...16 
Binney & Smith Co. (Crayola) _ 16 
Dick Co., A. B. (Mimeograph) connie 14 
Ditto Incorporated __. Sindee 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen 10 
Heyer Corporation, The .__-___._.73 


International Typewriter Exchange___12 
L C Smith & Corona +5 whe Inc. 77 


Lundstrom Mfg. Co., The C. J. _...82 
National Playground need The __10 
©O-F Gat Co... ee 
Rotospeed Co., The... adechan 16 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. — 
Spencerian | Stile a Sale 83 
2 in 1-Shinola- Bixby Corp... = 
[Li ULV OS eee 10 


Young Office Equip 





Teachers’ Personal 


Archer, Alma — 
Campana Sales Co. (italian 1 Balm) 72 
tava Ten Co... 
ST Se ee 
Enna Jettick Shoes eran oe 81 
Loftis Jewelry Co.________________ 8 
Releade Co., The.» _ 
Wilson, Margery —..... = 85 
pf 7 - Nene, 
Travel 
American Mail Line_...._________70 


Greyhound Lines ———________ 








33. Hanging by a Thread 
Sometimes a button does just 
that, and then you want the 
thread to be strong. Everyone 
knows from experience that there 
is a difference in threads. What 
makes this difference, and how the 
primitive home spinning of yarn’ 
has developed into a great world 
industry, is told entertainingly in 
a well-illustrated booklet, “The 
Story of Cotton Thread,” which 
‘the Spool Cotton Company has 
available for distribution to teach- 
ers. At last you'll learn what 
“Clark’s O.N.T.” means! Let us 
know if you would like a copy. 





34. Getting a World View 

The earliest navigators to dis- 
tant parts of the world were at- 
tracted by the spices found in the 
Far East. Today we must still go 
to the “Indies”"—East and West, 
to China and Africa, South Amer- 
ica and India, for most of our 
savory food flavorings. A world 
map, put out by McCormick & 
Company, importers, shows where 
pepper and ginger, mace and 
cloves, cinnamon and mustard 
come from; but it shows also the 
routes of famous airplane flights, 
the flags, principal cities, and 
population of countries. 
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Six Ship Pictures to Color... Authentic Models showing 
History of Sea Transportation from early Mediterranean Rowing 
Galleys up to Famous American Clipper Ships. . . 

Help your pupils win prizes! 








Copy of the P AND G Pirate Contest book- 
let .. . and one of the six ship pictures to be 
colored. The real booklet is 8” by 7”. 




















Here’s a fascinating booklet you’ll want for your 
children. Ask us to send you FREE copies—one 
for each of your pupils! They offer hours of 
interesting seat work—an opportunity for your 
pupils to win prizes! 

Look at the ship model sketched in the accom- 
panying illustration. Each booklet contains six 
sketches of ship models for your pupils to color. 
The work is instructive . . . the ship pictures trace 
the history of sea transportation from the early 
Mediterranean Rowing Galleys up to the days of 
American Clipper Ships. You can use these pic- 
tures to liven up history lessons . . . for projects 
in geography and transportation . . . to motivate 
the reading of good literature, such as Treasure 
Island. 


Your pupils will have real fun coloring these 
pictures. And in addition, every child has a fine 
chance to win one of the 500 valuable prizes in 
the national P anp G Pirate Contest. Contest 
limited to children 14 years of age and under. 

We merely ask that you instruct each pupil to 
bring in 3 wrappers from P anp G White Naphtha 
Soap which you can send to us after you receive 
the booklets. Since these booklets are fairly ex- 
pensive we would appreciate this courtesy. Most 
of the children’s mothers will be using P anp G 
so it should be easy to get the wrappers. 

Fill out the coupon below for your FREE copies 
of this helpful booklet. Ask for a preliminary 
booklet to look over—or tell us now how many 
you will need for your pupils. 


which I receive. 


Name 








Five first grand prizes of $200 cash—or 
choice of a Shetland pony or a child’s real 
automobile—will be awarded for the best 
coloring of pictures in the P AND G Pirate 
Contest. Return all booklets after your 
pupils have filled them out properly and 
colored the ship pictures. One of your 
pupils may win the choice of these prizes! 


And there are 495 more prizes! Bicycles, 
radios, electric trains, pirate treasure chests 
containing ten silver dollars, wrist watches, 
footballs, roller skates, baseball gloves, and 
books will be given away—500 prizes in all! 
Every prize is of fine quality—sure to make 
its winner proud and happy. 


NOTE: 


Be sure to use sufficient first-class postage 
in sending booklets, no booklets can be 
accepted which carry insufficient postage. 


Liisndenaitanincinnninseniil 


Procter & Gamble, Box 1801—-Dept. NI-105, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me 1 free P AND G Pirate Book—or—please send me ...... 
(state number) free books for my pupils. I will ask each pupil to bring in 3 
wrappers from P AND G Naphtha Soap and will forward to you the wrappers 





Street number or R. D 





P.O 


State 
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Teachers! ware se Supply Lasts! 
Get This Wonderful = 


TRANSPORTATION | 
|__| SOURCE MATERIAL SET 


5 beautiful pieces, including 3 big 20” x 
26” wall charts in 11 colors. With a big 
project construction chart for classroom 
use. And “Pathways of the World,” a 
source book of travel by Grace T. Hallock 


ONLY 35¢ 


Mail Coupon Now! 
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Splendid Material to Direct Unusual Interest 
Among Children in Modern Transportation 








Dw to send for this amazing new 5-piece set of source material 
on ttayel—by land, sea, and air. Gaily — brightly interesting, 
sure to capture the fancy of every child in the 4th, Sth and 6th grades. 

The 3 key charts are reproduced in this advertisement. Note how the 
central illustration is in the modern motif. Accurate in every detail. | 





Note how the border illustrations in each case trace the development 
of travel by land, sea, and air, and show its highly interesting varia- 
tions in fomign lands. A beautifully drawn set, printed in 11 lively 
colors on @ sturdy paper, suitable for board work or decorations. 




















GRACE T. HALLOCK’S 
“Pathways of the World” a 
Source Book of Travel 


PATHWAYS 
OF THEWORLD 


SS” 


GRACE T MALLOCK 





Bright, interestingly written material, both 
in story and article form, furnishes teachers 
with valuable source material on this sub- 
ject. 24 pages, in 7” x 9” handbook propor- 
tions. The development of boats, waterways, 
eas areca oT ode weet w A ect catia the history of roads, the steam engine, the 
ouaaih er ne eg. cree tonne Site why af Gaaing nd it bearing of transportation on mankind's de- 

ir iy Whe eaten in our ewe tiene come true. Wl bring to hungry children their mi and g } 4 velopment, His dream to fly, its fulfillment and where that may lead. 
—— soianeiienaien This new booklet is part of TRANSPORTATION SOURCE MATERIAL SET. 


PROJECT CONSTRUCTION CHART 


To stimulate creative 
thought in this field, 
a large 20” x 26” 
PROJECT CONSTRUC- | 
TION CHART is in- 

cluded in this set. 
Large, easily under- 
stood and clearly 
labelled diagrams for 
reconstructing the 
airplane, streamline 
train and ocean liner 
shown on the big 
charts. This pattern 
sheet is sturdily made 
and can be traced over hundreds of times. An ideal project. The 
original edition of the TRANSPORTATION SOURCE MATERIAL SET is 
now off the press. SEND FOR YOURS NOW! Mailed in tubes, no folding. 









































MAIL COUPON WHILE SUPPLY LASTS 








THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, I-10-35 
| School Health Service, Chicago, Llinois 

Please send me complete TRANSPORTATION SOURCE MATERIAL SET 
including 3 big 20” x 26” charts in full colors showing LAND, SEA AND 
AIR T Also a co of Miss Grace Hallock's new work “PATH- 





WAYS OF THE WO "a 20° x 26” PROJECT CONSTRUCTION 
CHART showing pattern diagrams of the streamlined train, airplane, and 
ocean liner, I ERST. THIS MATERIAL IS SENT POSTPAID. I 


am enclosing 35c in stamps or money order for each set ordered. (Cash sent 
at sender's risk.) 














| 

| 

| 

| 

Address | 
| 

on 


(-—--- 


, Name Position 
4 City State. 























